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Preface 


David E. Vancil 


Cordell Collection of Dictionaries, Indiana State University 


It has been my privilege to count Roderick McConchie - or Rod, as he prefers to 
be called - as a colleague and friend for nearly 10 years. Born in the same year as 
myself, Rod and I have had a number of similar experiences and share a number 
of interests. Therefore, I enthusiastically accepted the gracious invitation of Olga 
Timofeeva and Tanja Saily to write a few words about Rod. 

A native of Australia, Rod taught high school English for a number of years. 
By 1972 he had earned his M.A. from Flinders University. The title of his thesis 
was Numen, Symbolism, and Time in the Structure of Beowulf. It should be ap- 
parent from the intriguing title of this lengthy thesis that Rod’s research interests 
in literature, language, and culture were already flourishing at the onset of his 
teaching career. By 1981 Rod was publishing articles on language and literature in 
journals such as Notes and Queries, The Explicator, and Dictionaries. Undoubtedly 
driven by his growing research interests in language, he entered the University of 
Sydney as a doctoral student. The topic of Rod’s dissertation was expanded and 
published in 1997 by the Clarendon Press as part of the Oxford Studies in Lexi- 
cography Lexicology series as Physicke: The Record of Sixteenth-Century English 
Medical Terminology. Meanwhile, by 1992 Rod had joined the English Depart- 
ment of the University of Helsinki as a member of its faculty. 

Rod’s career as university teacher and a researcher on the history of the Eng- 
lish language, literature, and related topics has been very productive. From the 
varied subjects of his papers and publications, it is easy to see that although his 
interests are broad, they are also interrelated. While he has continued his research 
on medical terminology and the development of medical dictionaries and other 
research works, his interests have grown to encompass matters of grammar (the 
development of the prefix dis-, for example), fencing terms, and the bilingual 
Latin-English lexicography of the sixteenth century. Consequently, I am fairly 
certain that while Rod is an enthusiastic reader of Jane Austen and enjoys teach- 
ing her works from a literary perspective, he is also curious of the language em- 
ployed in the novels and probably even grammatical curiosities. 
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Anyone who attends scholarly conferences in which papers on the history 
of English are delivered is likely to encounter Rod. Not only is he known for 
his stimulating papers, but his comments and questions are equally appreciated 
by the individuals in attendance. In addition to his ongoing linguistic research 
projects, Rod has been contributing biographical entries of lexicographers to the 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography for many years, continuing to add to 
our knowledge of individuals about whose lives and achievements little might 
otherwise be known. Currently, he is working on several monographs, including 
one with Ian Lancashire focusing on the development of sixteenth-century lexi- 
cography in England. 

Helsinki has turned out to be an excellent location for Rod. As well as hav- 
ing a superb library available to him at the university, he enjoys being in close 
proximity to many others. I know that he goes frequently to Oxford to do re- 
search in the Bodleian Library. He is also involved in a long-term project at the 
National Library of Russia in St. Petersburg, where he has identified as many 
as 1,000 English-language books which may be unknown in the West. I think 
any of us must be impressed by the dedication required by his bibliographical 
project in Russia. 

I don't think it will be any surprise to the readers of this volume that Rod’s 
fascination with the past extends to the present and future. To that end, he was a 
founding member of VARIENG, the Research Unit for Variation, Contacts and 
Change in English. In fact, he hosted two of its symposia, one of which I attended 
in 2008. I can attest to the excellence of the meetings and the memorable dinner 
at the medieval castle located in Hämeenlinna. It was a highlight of my visit, and I 
am sure others in attendance enjoyed this wonderful experience. While no longer 
directly involved in VARIENG, Rod helped to establish its mission and has con- 
tributed substantially to its success. 

As I am curator of the Cordell Collection of Dictionaries, I should probably 
mention that Rod has a strong connection to it. Rod was the inaugural recipient 
of the Cordell Collection research fellowship in May 2001, when he spent a week 
doing research in its extensive holdings. Since then he has returned twice, the last 
time in late May and early June of 2009. In addition to making excellent use of the 
collection, he has been its advocate for nearly a decade, including giving papers 
and publishing articles based on his research in it. I have to say that my staff and 
I look forward to Rod’s research visits. With more than 8,500 titles at hand, we 
rely on researchers to bring interesting features of our holdings to our attention, 
and Rod has been very generous in this respect. I have learned a great deal from 
him about our books. I believe that the Cordell Collection owes much of its inter- 
national reputation to the efforts of Rod, among other researchers, and I want to 
thank him for his efforts on its behalf. 
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While Rod has a brother in Australia with whom he is close and visits fre- 
quently, Rod is an enthusiastic resident of Finland. How could he not be? He is 
married to prominent Finnish lexicographer Aili Kämäräinen, with whom he has 
two children, Taina and Ari. He lives in the picturesque community of Nummi, 
where he and his wife keep house and Rod nurtures a garden every spring and 
summer. He and Aili also enjoy taking walks around the beautiful lake that fronts 
his property. Nummi, while somewhat remote from Helsinki, has a rich history. 
During a visit there, I remember Aili and Rod taking me on a brisk nature walk 
and later a leisurely stroll through the town and its cemetery, while regaling me 
with the story of the young men buried there who died in World War II. 

This collection of papers reflects well on Rod McConchie. Among them are 
papers by students as well as colleagues. But this differentiation between students 
and colleagues is misleading. Rod encourages and mentors his students to a level 
that results in their becoming scholars and colleagues. And haven't we all learned 
a thing or two from this generous teacher and friend? 

I think Rod will be pleased with this collection, and I believe that anyone who 
delves into the contents of this festschrift will come away with a sense of the scope 
of Rod’s interests as well as the depth of his learning. As well, I hope that they also 
get a sense of his playfulness and the joy he gets from discovering the new in the 
old and the old in the new. 
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Bringing together fifteen articles by scholars in Europe and North America, this 
festschrift aims to represent and advance studies in historical lexis. It highlights 
the significance of the understanding of dictionary-making and language-making 
as important socio-cultural phenomena. With its general focus on England and 
English, the book investigates the reception and development of historical and 
modern English vocabulary and culture in different periods, social and profes- 
sional strata, geographical varieties of English, and other national cultures. The 
collection is based on individual (meta)lexicographical, etymological, lexicose- 
mantic and corpus studies, united not only by the honorand’s name on the cover 
but also by years of collaborative research and joint publication projects, through 
which many of its authors have met and become students, colleagues and friends 
of Rod McConchie. 

The articles fall into two parts. The first part focuses on the history of diction- 
aries, analysing them in diachrony from the first professional dictionaries of the 
Baroque period via Enlightenment and Romanticism to exploring the possibili- 
ties of the new online lexicographical publications. The second part looks at the 
interfaces between etymology, semantic development and word-formation on the 
one hand, and changes in society and culture on the other. There are, nevertheless, 
so many overlapping relations between the two parts and individual articles that 
this division principle is inevitably fairly arbitrary. 

The first three essays in the lexicographic part engage the reader into a discov- 
ery and exploration of three lexicographic works that have remained little stud- 
ied and hence almost unknown until today. Ian Lancashire discusses a textbook 
published by Wynkyn de Worde in 1513 under the title The flores of Ouide de arte 
amandi. The article also explores how and why this work of Ovid was studied in 
early Tudor grammar schools and what was its connection to a wider philologi- 
cal context of the Humanist thought in Europe. Jukka Tyrkk6 examines A most 
excellent and learned vvoorke of chirurgerie by a surgeon John Halle (1565), based 
on Halle’s translation of Chirurgia parua by Lanfranc of Milan (1296) and accom- 
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panied by his own glossary. It was his comments and clarifications of Lanfranc’s 
original work, his references to other authorities in medicine as well as the ex- 
planatory terminological glossary that won Halle renown and praise among con- 
temporary physicians. For present-day scholars Halle’s book is a valuable insight 
into the understanding of the contribution of sixteenth-century doctors to the 
history of lexicography. John Considine’s investigation deals with a dictionary 
project that was announced around 1600 as a Verball, or littel Dictionarie, with a 
Prosodia requisite for Poetry but was never realised. This essay reveals the identity 
of its author, his family and social relations, and explains why, with the quanti- 
tative versification falling out of fashion in England, this guidebook to prosody 
failed to find its way to press. 

The next two articles disclose new facts related to well-known and well docu- 
mented dictionaries. Gabriele Stein’s study presents Thomas Elyot’s Latin-English 
Dictionary of 1538 in a wider context of both the English and the Continental 
traditions of bilingual dictionaries. She focuses specifically on definition styles 
that had been in circulation before Elyot’s work was published and on what his 
original contribution to linking headword and gloss was. Giles Goodland deals 
with Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary and its relationship to his literary language as 
shown by comparison between the Dictionary and a concordance of Johnson's 
own poems and plays. This analysis reveals that Johnson, the lexicographer, was 
a critical judge of Johnson, the poet, and included very few words from his own 
poetic work as illustrative examples in his dictionary. 

Elizabeth Knowles contributes to our understanding of the impact of quota- 
tions and quotation dictionaries on our literary language. The case study examines 
chaos and old night from Milton's Paradise Lost, its use and misuse and subsequent 
wordplay based on it as exemplified by dictionaries of quotations, literary works 
and journalist articles from the eighteenth century onwards. Dealing both with 
the history of dictionaries of quotations and with the evolution of set phrases in 
the general vocabulary, this study provides a link between the two thematic parts 
of the volume. The first part ends, however, chronologically with Julie Coleman's 
survey of online dictionaries of English slang. This innovative essay analyses seven 
online resources on British and American slang, evaluating critically their search 
facilities, coverage and reliability. Although online dictionaries of slang do not 
generally fulfil the traditional requirements of content and quality, they do pro- 
vide useful information on the most current usages, document debates between 
slang users, as well as enable professional lexicographers to determine frequen- 
cies, distribution, origins, and semantic development of slang terms. 

The lexicological part opens with four articles whose scope can be described 
very broadly in terms of etymology. Matti Kilpié’s study of Christfrid Ganander’s 
Nytt Finskt Lexicon (completed in 1787) has a twofold aim: on the one hand it is 
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one of the first publications that brings early dictionaries produced in Finland 
and their relation to etymological and lexicographical works produced elsewhere 
in Scandinavia and in England to international scholarly attention; on the other 
hand it examines Ganander’s Old English etymologies of about fifty Finnish head- 
words, establishing both whether they can still be considered correct by contem- 
porary historical linguistic standards and what are the possible sources of these 
etymologies, be they creditable or erroneous. Anatoly Liberman revisits the origin 
of yeoman in English. Rejecting numerous etymologies of the word in dictionaries 
and scholarly articles, Liberman suggests that the connection between yeomath, ‘a 
second crop of grass, its analogues in German and Dutch, and yeoman might give 
us the answer that lexicologists have long been looking for. Samuli Kaislaniemi’s 
investigation of the origin and use of the word lapidable, that is, ‘mature for sexual 
intercourse’ employed by early-seventeenth-century merchants of the British East 
India Company offers meaningful insights into the history of written colloquial 
language. The essay emphasizes the importance of private letters for our under- 
standing of both language history and cultural history. Cynthia Lloyd’s article 
deals with the evolution of the French suffix -al in English action nouns. By care- 
fully examining the morphology and semantics of this class of words in a series of 
small corpus studies, and by applying such analytical notions as productivity and 
analysability, she concludes that deverbal derivatives in -al with action senses did 
not appear until the seventeenth century. 

Alaric Hall takes us back to the transitional period between Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon occupation in early medieval England and documents it by means 
of place-names. Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica provides material for this innovative 
research into place-name shift, which also shows the great potential that corpus 
studies based on Anglo-Latin may have for the history of the English language 
and language-related cultural phenomena. 

Leena Kahlas-Tarkka extends the scope of this collection to translation, book 
history and the reception of Anglo-Saxon language and culture in the sixteenth 
century. This essay focuses on the Old English register of ranks, the Gebyncdo, 
and its interpretations in English and Latin works of two amateur historians of the 
Elizabethan Age, William Lambarde and Thomas Milles. 

The final two articles once again demonstrate that lexicology and lexicography 
are interwoven disciplines, particularly when such electronic resources as the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary and the Historical Thesaurus of the Oxford English Diction- 
ary are used in the study of the vocabulary. Hans-Jürgen Diller looks at the growth 
of the lexical field of emotions and, more specifically, of contempt, while Joshua 
Pendragon and Maggie Scott explore the terminology of swordplay drawing on a 
variety of historical and etymological sources. Both essays emphasize once more 
the heavy impact of the Romance cultures on the formation of English lexicon. 
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In conclusion we would like to express our gratitude to the contributors to 
this volume for their readiness, patience and cooperation, and to acknowledge 
the professional help and advice we received from the two anonymous reviewers 
of our book and the editor of the series Terminology and Lexicography Research 
and Practice, Marie-Claude LHomme. The editorial work was supported in part 
by the Academy of Finland Centre of Excellence funding for the Research Unit 
for Variation, Contacts and Change in English (VARIENG) at the Department of 
Modern Languages, University of Helsinki, and by Langnet, the Finnish Graduate 
School in Language Studies. 


PART I 


History of dictionaries 


The Flores of Ouide (1513) 
An early Tudor Latin-English textbook 


Ian Lancashire 
University of Toronto 


Wynkyn de Worde, heir to Caxton’s press, published in 1513 a little textbook en- 
titled The flores of Ouide de arte amandi with theyr englysshe afore them: and two 
alphabete tablys (STC 18934). It has two substantial lexical tables, English-Latin, 
and Latin-English, that enable students to translate select Ovidian sentences 
from either language into the other. Ovid’s poem on the craft of making love to 
women is at face value a peculiar set text for early Tudor grammar-school boys. 
What were the auspices for The flores, and who is its putative author, a man 
named Walter? 


Keywords: grammars, Wynkyn de Worde, Ovid, John Colet, Jesus College, 
Rotherham, Ars Amatoria, English-Latin glossaries, Latin-English glossaries 


This account of Walter, an expat Scot and neglected early Tudor Renaissance man 
known only by his first name, is a gift for my friend and colleague, a master scholar 
of Early Modern English lexicographers. Should McConchie approve Walter, who 
was loved by his students but saved from oblivion only by the survival of a single 
mint copy of his slim quarto of precious flowers, he will have made his mark as an 
early Tudor lover of poetry and pioneering literary editor-glossographer. 


Ovidian pedagogy 


A textbook edition with two complementary English-Latin and Latin-English 
glossaries went up for sale at Wynkyn de Worde’s shop in London in 1513. The 
flores of Ouide de arte amandi with theyr englysshe afore them: and two alphabete 
tablys survives in a unique copy that has largely eluded the attention of scholars of 
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historical English lexicography.! The three-part quarto of 42 pages consists of 85 
numbered distichs in English and Latin from the three books of Ovid’s Ars Ama- 
toria, an English alphabet or index, and a Latin alphabet.? The so-called alphabets 
have 907 English-Latin and 777 Latin-English word-entries in the quarto. These 
index the words in English translations and corresponding Latin distichs. Stu- 
dents were evidently intended to use Flores to undertake translation exercises, al- 
though since it conveniently translates all distichs first into English, the challenge 
might be said to be a muted one. The textbook eases the understanding of these 
170 verses in both languages and gives what have been described as “painstak- 
ingly complete renderings” of them in English (Hexter 2006: 313). 

Caxton’s successor, de Worde made his living after 1500 (when he moved 
from Westminster to London) by publishing for the public, not just for the nobil- 
ity (Blake 2004). Grammar-school texts were a source of income for him, as for 
Caxton, whose English-French glossary (1480; Oates and Harmer 1964), based 
on the “Livre des mestiers,” evidently by a Bruges schoolmaster, seems to have 
been the first bilingual English glossary. De Worde brought out a steady supply 
of little quartos by grammarians Robert Whittinton and John Stanbridge, and re- 
printed Promptorium Parvulorum, the first major English-Latin dictionary from 
any English press (de Worde’s, in 1499), in 1512-13.3 De Worde also specialized 
in printing small verse romances (Meale 1992). Because Flores was about love, 
like romances, and served to educate the inexpert student in Latin, it might be 
said to fit in de Worde'’s repertory except that it gives advice on the craft or art 
of love-making. The first distich in these Ovidian flowers is Englished as “Swifte 
shippis be gouerned be craft / & with seale and oure [sail and oar] & a light swyfte 
chare [car] is gouerned by crafte: and lyke wyse loue most be gouerned by crafte.” 
Ovid does not describe how to negotiate a good marriage. The Ars Amatoria is 
about the technique or craft that will get the love of others, both women and 
men. What kind of grammar school, and what possible pedagogical motivation, 


1. British Library shelfmark G.9671. Several years ago I could not find the quarto (STC 18934) 
in the General Catalogue and consulted a reference librarian who sleuthed it out of hiding. 
I informed Proquest and soon after images of it appeared in Early English Books Online. 
A reproduction of the unique British Library copy is in the Henry Huntington Library (San 
Marino, California), and a copy of that reproduction can be found at York Minster Library. See 
Stein (1985: vii). 


2. Hexter (2006: 313 n. 42) gives the line numbers of the 85 distichs in Kenney’s standard edi- 
tion of the Ars (1961), and marks where de Worde’s text departs from it. 


3. E.g., for 1512, STC 20437 (Promptorium Parvulorum, the first printed English-Latin 
dictionary) and 25541 (Whittinton); and for 1513, STC 23153.10 (Stanbridge), 25459.2, and 
25509.5 (Whittinton). 
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however, would give teenaged male students the use of a well-edited selection 
from The flores of Ouide de arte amandi? As a colleague observed to me, its sub- 
ject matter was potentially “steamy.” In the late medieval period, Ovid had al- 
most disappeared from education (see Alton and Wormell 1960-61; Nelson 1952; 
Hexter 2006). Although Thomas Elyot praised “Ouidius, that semeth to be most 
of al poetes lasciuious, in his mooste wanton bokes,” for his “ryghte commendable 
and noble sentences,’ and gave several examples from the Remedia (1537: fol. 48v; 
James 2009: 425-426), sixteenth-century grammar school teachers ignored him. 

The excerpts begin by urging males, “loue for thyn own profit” (2), and hint 
at how craft can lead to profit in love. Unlike men, the better kind of women most 
successfully use beauty, not craft (69). Only “comyn women” employ “false for- 
sworne craftis” (13). Neither gender comes off as very intelligent in this their love- 
quest: indiscriminately, Ovid compares them to harts, bucks, boars, birds, and 
fish (3-4), although he reserves the cow for women alone. “The female /that is to 
sey the cow /lowith alwey to the bulle in the soft delicate medows. and the female 
that is to sey the mare neyth euer to the horne fotide horse” (7). Women need no 
encouragement to signal their needs, and men little astuteness to recognize an op- 
portunity. During “comynyng” (conversation), “bothe fortune / & the goddes of 
loue helpe a bolde man” (24), that is, good luck, desire, and testosterone. Although 
the male should use “sweth louyn wordis” (43), money also works, for “carnal loue 
is gatte for golde” (48). A new love enters when “loue absent vaneshet awey” (52): 
thus it pays to be attentively at hand to ward off competing suitors. Ovid advises 
the students not to envy another's love, even when “oure neyghpurs catel hath a 
grettir vdder than ours” (8). Lovers should also have patience at the moment of 
victory: “the bodily plesure of the wanton fleshe is not to be made hast fore. but it 
shulde be performyde with a slow / let tariynge by litil & litil: whan nature felith 
his tyme: in a maner constrayng therto” (59). This is the “sweet reluctant amorous 
delay” of which Milton speaks in describing Eves technique in handling Adam 
(Paradise Lost IV.311; m4r). 

The author of the Flores mixes in Ovidian wisdom or “sentences” about 
worldly pursuits other than sexual love, whose beauty, after all, is only “a brytyl 
goodnes” (36). Warfare, for example, is praised (17), as well as bonding with other 
males. For overall success at getting the love of one’s associates, the youth must 
avoid drunkenness (20, 22), brawling (21), murder (27), and informities (71) such 
as smiles that expose black teeth, and the ravages of old age, like wrinkles (62). Of- 
fering one’s “mate” first choice of foods on the table (19), and giving flattery (26), 
are encouraged. Males seeking the favour of a fellow (perhaps a patron) should 
exhibit knowledge of “gentilmanly literal craftis” such as Greek and Latin (40). Or 
“let a chylde brynge thy frende som vplondishe geftis in a basket” (47), country 
delights that might include fruit or sweetmeats. The selections from Ovid’s poem 
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counsel general prudence although there are also amorous reasons to care about 
personal hygiene and to avoid violence. Nowhere are moral virtues inculcated, or 
sins excoriated. Flores gives frank advice that resembles a somewhat coarse cour- 
tesy book for the young. 

Throughout his career, de Worde got along well with people in the conten- 
tious business world of London. One factor in his success was his public acknowl- 
edgement of the work of others, his acceptance of the function of printer rather 
than author. Flores is no exception. Although the “elements of the textbook and ... 
the attached tables” have been said to be his doing (Hexter 2006: 312), before the 
colophon at the close of the quarto that states de Worde’s limited responsibility as 
publisher, there stands a two-line Latin attribution of authorship: 


Accipite o iuuenes Gualteri munera vestri 
Que paucis verbis commoda multa ferent. 


‘Receive, O youths, the gifts of your Walter 
That will in few words bring forth much profit 4 


This Walter as yet is unidentified, but at least de Worde himself cannot be cred- 
ited with Flores.5 That might have been awkward, given that he had a shop, not 
only at the sign of the sun in Fleet Street, but in St. Paul’s churchyard at the sign 
of Our Lady of Pity. The first and only intrusion of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria into 
sixteenth-century Renaissance grammar-school education could not have failed 
to attract the attention of a shining new school nearby. Although the choice of 
Ovid’s book on love well suits the fourth year of the court of Henry VIII, who 
composed and sang love songs for both wife and mistress, it would have scandal- 
ized Dr. John Colet, dean of Saint Paul’s Church, and those of his students who 
knew what was good for them. An understanding of why that was so may lead 
us closer to who Walter is. 


Dr. John Colet and “blotterature” 


153 new boys entered the freshly-built St. Paul's School, on the east end of St. Paul’s 
Church, in 1512. The school itself was old, and the High Master had been in place 
since 1509, but in 1512 Colet transformed it. His close association with St. Paul’s 
had begun in 1504 when he became its Dean. Ascetically inclined, he soon irritated 


4. Iam grateful to David Townsend for help in translating these verses. 


5. Just as Caxton, his master, is no longer accepted as the author of the French and English 
vocabulary he printed (Blake 1965: 14). 
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many fellow churchmen by criticizing their moral laxness. His Latin sermon of 
February 10, 1510, declared that the English church, as a place of spirituality, was 
in ruins through corruption and greed. He followed through on his beliefs by set- 
ting up his school to improve the stock of young men who would enter the clergy. 
His forthrightness, practicality, and insistence on the highest religious standards, 
combined with a lack of ambition for power and substantial financial means that 
made him independent of the need for patronage, won the admiration of Wolsey, 
the king’s right hand and principal minister. On November 18, 1515, Colet was 
invited to preach in Westminster Abbey in order to honour Wolsey’s election as 
cardinal (Trapp 2004). Dr. Colet’s royal patronage made St. Paul’s one of the most 
influential schools in the English Renaissance and did as much for language study 
as any other comparably sized institution. Its teachers proved eminent. Colet and 
William Lily (High Master 1509-22), in a small committee that also included 
Thomas Linacre, devised a grammar textbook, the so-called Short Introduction 
of Grammar (STC 15610.10; Allen 1954; Flynn 1943), that was later prescribed 
by Edward VI for use throughout England. Colet and Lily taught English school 
children for several centuries. 

While student candidates for St. Paul's School might come from all countries, 
they had to read and write both English and Latin well enough to understand 
lessons, and all to know their “cathechyzon,’ an Englishing of the Apostles’ creed, 
and of a description of the sacraments, injunctions, and forty-nine precepts for 
good living. Colet as the school’s founder, a doctor of divinity and member of 
the Doctors’ Commons, and a friend of humanist scholars like Erasmus, More, 
Linacre, and Grocyn, devised this regimen himself. School hours were 7-11 am 
and 1-5 pm, and the children were taught by a High Master, William Lily, a 
Surmaster or Under-master, and a chaplain or priest. Although fiercely celibate 
himself, Colet preferred to hire married men as teachers, presumably because 
he worried that formal celibacy might hide a penchant for pederasty. After the 
“cathechyzon,” children read Christian literature in Latin and Greek, beginning 
with Colet’s own Aeditio, extant in an edition in 1527, two works by Erasmus, his 
Institutum Christiani homines (1515), and his De Copia, and good authors such as 
Lactantius, Prudentius, Proba, Sedulius, Juvencus, and Baptista Mantuanus. Colet 
had commissioned De Copia from Erasmus especially for the school. All authors 
were carefully screened for their unimpeachable rectitude. 

Colet coined the word “blotterature”6 for the work of secular authors such as 
Ovid. All were forbidden in his school. For poetry, and anything that had to do 
with sexual love, he felt a personal disgust. He had financed the school from the 


6. This term, not found in the OED, means ‘literature disfigured or blemished by “A moral 
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estate of his father, a leading mercer, and trusted the funds to a committee made 
up of members of the Mercers’ guild. The school’s principal mandate was to make 
good Christians. None of Colet’s students who knew what was good for them 
over-ate, got drunk, or frequented cock-fighting, “rydyng aboute of victory,” or 
disputing on St. Bartholomew’s eve. 

John Colet was positioned to promote humanist values in England, the study 
of the great works of Greece and Rome, a devotion to editing and the new philol- 
ogy, and a reassessment of human nature, yet he loved God more than classical 
learning. He had spent four years in Rome from 1492 to 1496, and on his return 
to Oxford his lectures on the Pauline epistles reinvigorated their study and power 
(Duhamel 1953). Erasmus corresponded with Colet frequently, debating and ex- 
changing news, but the Dean never learned Greek, despite trying, and so could 
not savour the magnitude of Erasmus’ achievement in editing the Greek New Tes- 
tament. Colet published relatively little of the substantial body of scriptural com- 
mentary that he left in manuscript. His students meant most to him. The ability to 
transform the rawest of human material into lovers of God inspired him. 

When the Dean of St. Paul’s analyzed the New Testament, he brought with him 
little of the knowledge that Italian humanism thought essential: Greek, Hebrew, 
and the great tradition of classical Latin. The new historical philology focused 
on the lexicon. To recover the best text from corrupted manuscripts asked for an 
intense interest in words, as well as a research infrastructure of lexicons, gram- 
mars, well-edited classical texts, and commentaries on those texts that brought to 
bear on the interpretation of words and phrases in a text everything else in it, the 
languages from and into which it had been translated, and its author's writings. 
This upstart philology deontologizes language. Traditionally in medieval thought, 
words correspond to things outside the speaker and take their meaning by virtue 
of pointing to, denoting, or behaving as tokens for them. Words were regarded as 
signs for things, not things of interest in themselves (Lancashire 2002). The Ital- 
ian humanist Lorenzo Valla argued differently: words, being things that change 
over time, could signify themselves (Waswo 1987: 109-110). Humanist exegetes 
worked, as we now say, to unpack words of their connotations and distanced 
themselves from the reason why scripture existed, the saving of souls. 

Colet’s commentary on 1 Corinthians, composed in its surviving form be- 
tween 1506 and 1516 (Gleason 1989:92), shows how different was his theory of 
representation from that of the new humanist philologists. Colet implied as much 
in the grammar he co-wrote with his first High Master William Lily. Explaining 
the parts of speech in the Aeditio (1527), they say that “A nowne is the name of 
a thynge that is, and may be seen/ felte/ herde/ or vnderstande” (a6r) and that 
“A Verbe ... is a worde that eyther betokeneth beynge of a thynge ... or sufferynge 
of a thynge” (b4r). Students taught in St. Paul’s School learned a thing-naming 
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theory of verbal representation. Nouns name things, not mental concepts of 
things. Verbs betoken or signify the very existence of things, or of someone's expe- 
rience of a thing by the senses of sight, hearing, or touch or by its understanding 
by the mind. Denoted things are easily distinguished from a person's experiencing 
of them. There is a thing, and there is the way in which we encounter it, whether 
by naming through language or by experiencing through the senses or the mind. 
Like humanists, Colet fixed on the individual mind as the means to find meaning, 
but unlike them he displaced analytic reason with Christian love. For Colet, the 
meaning of the New Testament was always literal, even when allegory existed too 
(O'Kelly and Jarrott 1985:29). Exegetes dissected texts in order to find allegory, 
which resembled metaphor in translating one meaning into another related mean- 
ing. Aquinas distinguished sensus principalis (a basic, literal meaning) from sensus 
per adaptionem (an adapted meaning, built on the literal), and Colet championed 
the first (Gleason 1989:119), at the expense of meanings that ask for scholarly 
knowledge and ingenuity rather than spirituality. His fragmentary study of Ro- 
mans, written about 1512-16, explains that “It is not the business of an interpreter 
of Scripture to do a commentator’s job and scrutinize too minutely [individual] 
words” (Gleason 1989: 167). A reader digs out meaning, not by excavating word- 
history, but by the affective experiencing of God’s grace, and he does so in order 
to form precepts or maxims of behaviour. Preferring the ancient ways, Colet “was 
simply unaware of the temporal, cultural, and stylistic distance between his text 
and himself” (Gleason 1989: 153). He read scripture, and lectured on it publicly, to 
instill faith in, and love of God, fundamental traits of the person who will be saved. 
For example, in describing the meaning of 1 Corinthians 13:1 (in the Rheims/ 
Douai version of 1582), “If I speake with the tonges of men and of Angels, and haue 
not charitie: I am become as sounding brasse, or a tinkling cymbal,” Colet writes: 
“Skill in tongues is good, but without understanding it is an empty noise; the man 
who speaks thus is one speaking into the air, a speaker of an alien tongue” (O'Kelly 
and Jarrott 1985:273). 

The clear front-running grammar for St. Paul’s School would have been the 
one by Dr. Thomas Linacre (c. 1460-1524), Colet’s fellow in the Doctors’ Com- 
mons, a former tutor to Prince Arthur, and physician to Henry VII. By 1511, 
however, Colet had rejected Linacre’s work and had chosen instead his own High 
Master, William Lily. D. F. S. Thomson gives several reasons to justify Colet’s deci- 
sion, which caused a stir in the humanist community. Linacre’s penchant for mak- 
ing little errors in Latin, his use of a question-and-answer, “catechetical method” 
(1977:29), his many exemplary quotations from classical authors, and a habit of 
tersely abbreviating explanations made what survived in print as the Progymna- 
smata grammatices vulgaria (1512) and Rudimenta grammatices (c. 1522-26) un- 
desirable to Colet, whose grammar had to be suitable for youngsters’ spiritual 
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training. Thomson describes Linacre’s work as belonging “to the tradition of 
Lorenzo Vallas Elegantiae;? as “extremely adult, philosophical, ‘scientific’ (that is, 
classificatory), and critical,’ and as reflecting the interests of “an antiquarian in 
the field of language, rather than as a teacher of language” (32-33). Linacre gave 
multiple definitions of parts of speech and discussed their merits. The Scots hu- 
manist George Buchanan translated Linacre’s English Rudimenta into Latin, and 
after its publication in Paris in 1533 the work went into many editions on the 
continent. Europe preferred the antiquarian Linacre, but Colet and Lily ensured 
that England used a much more elemental textbook for more than a century. This 
established a thing-naming theory of word-meaning that encouraged people to 
worry more about the world than the words they used to signify it. 

Colet’s personal spirituality directed him to define not words, but those things 
that words denote. The etymology of the term steal, for example, has no direct bear- 
ing on God and his commandments. Variation in word-usage from one time and 
place to another was secondary to the religious experience that a word signified. For 
example, Colet defined the Latin term preceptum (translated by English precept) “as 
a counsel that must necessarily be obeyed if you wish to be saved, one that admits 
of no excuse of inability. If you are unwilling, your ‘weakness’ has damnation in it” 
(O'Kelly and Jarrott 1985: 171). When the OED explains precept n. 2, as 


A general command or injunction; an instruction, direction, or rule for action or 
conduct; esp. an injunction as to moral conduct; a maxim. Most commonly ap- 
plied to divine commands. t the ten precepts: the ten commandments (obs.), 


its nineteenth-century lexicographer did not see the reader, “you,” or the read- 
er’s salvation, as relevant to this definition. What mattered to Colet, the thing 
that was essential to a precept, was that it could not be defined except in rela- 
tion to human beings faced with either salvation or damnation. Colet could 
not separate the things that scriptural terms betokened from his listeners, his 
students, and himself. 

The proheme to his Aeditio (1527), which must have been composed for the 
opening of the school in 1512, expressed a hope that his “lytel babys” would “growe 
to parfyt lyterature” as “grete clarkes,” and a wish that they would lift up their “lytel 
whyte handes” for him (a6r). Flores gives a quite different picture of student hands. 
Its English translation of the seventeenth distich reads “let thy body be made dunne 
with the felde and opyn ayre: care not for the sone brynynge” (17). 

It is very unlikely, then, that the unspiritual Walter responsible for Flores was 
associated with Dr. Colet or the grammarians with whom he associated, men such 
as Lily, Linacre, and Whittinton. What, then, led de Worde to publish his “blot- 
terature,” flouting as it surely did the pedagogical principles of the London Mer- 
cers and their wealthy Dean, the teacher next door? 
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Who was Walter? 


Despite his seniority among English printers, de Worde was not the king’s printer, 
a lucrative honour held by Richard Pynson. Did de Worde hope, by publishing 
Flores, to interest England’s new king, Henry VIII, who had - since his coronation 
and marriage four years before - abandoned studies for hunting and tourneying, 
as well as for writing love songs that, fueled by young women at court, orna- 
mented the revels newly bankrolled by his father’s treasury? Or was de Worde 
championing the anti-royals? He had just published The Interlude of Youth by 
1514 (Lancashire 1980), a play that must have caused him some trouble with the 
court. This morality was a barely disguised criticism of the young kings row- 
dy behaviour. It showed Riot and his vices preying on ill-advised Youth and his 
boon companions. The almoner of the fifth earl of Northumberland, centered 
at Alnwick in north Yorkshire, had probably penned this interlude for the earls 
players with an eye to his own wayward son, whose later affair with Anne Boleyn 
had to be halted when Henry’s own interest in her took priority. Shortly after de 
Worde brought Youth out, he published a second play, Hick Scorner (1514), an 
open attack on a pretender to the throne, Richard de la Pole. This interlude pla- 
giarized Youth’s text and strongly supported the king. Hick Scorner promotes the 
interests of new money, one Charles Brandon, the new earl of Suffolk who had 
risen from obscurity thanks to his camaraderie with the king in martial sports, 
hunting, fornicating, and riding. (Brandon had been granted de la Pole’s title and 
estates.) With these two plays, de Worde lit up the latent conflict between Yorkist 
north and Tudor south, provincial nobility and London royalty. 

The printer’s same instinct for a book-selling controversy may have occa- 
sioned his printing of Flores. Like Youth, it might have been a product of the York- 
ist north. Walter is a first name more common in Scotland and the north than in 
England, and two northern word-forms in Flores may call attention to themselves 
because de Worde’s compositors would have respelled their work for a London 
audience.” The northern lord, this time, was not the earl of Northumberland but, 
possibly, I suggest, Thomas Rotherham, archbishop of York, whose home was the 
second most eminent religious centre in England, York Minster. 

Rotherham became archbishop in 1480 and immediately turned to educa- 
tional reform, not only in Cambridge (where he was chancellor) but in his birth- 
place, a small community in the West Riding of Yorkshire, Rotherham (Dobson 
1995). Thomas founded a free grammar school, Jesus College, there in 1483. Its 
statutes call for a provost and three school masters, one in languages, a second in 


7. See, for example, “cumberly” (not in the OED, but the noun “cumber” at this time is chiefly 
Scottish), and “wark” / “warke” (for “work”). 
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music and choral song, and a third (this was unusual) in the mechanical arts, the 
skills of a scrivener and accountant (Leach 1903: xxxiii). The school had room for 
only six promising children from the Yorkshire diocese, but it gave them, until 
they were eighteen years old, free room, board, and gowns in a school in a stu- 
dent-teacher ratio of two-to-one. The schoolmaster in charge of the mechanical 
arts directly served the needs of the larger community, not just the church, and 
in general gown interacted with town well in this modest-sized community. This 
unusual hive distinguished itself in at least one other respect. Rotherham gave it a 
library of manuscripts that included three copies of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria, enough 
to give one to each schoolmaster (Leach 1903: xxxvii-viii, 164). No other school 
in England, as far as we know, enjoyed this luxury. Even Cambridge University 
libraries did not boast a copy of the Ars Amatoria (Clarke 2002: 852), although 
Rotherham was its chancellor. 

What led Rotherham to value Ovid’s plainly salacious poem so highly? A not 
unreasonable guess is that he, like Walter, knew that the young men of his home 
town urgently needed, as well as Latin and choral singing, training in behaving 
themselves. Walter’s excerpts take a truly radical step in the education of emo- 
tionally explosive teenaged boys who form violent, sometimes murderous gangs, 
rape and get young women with child, drink too much, neglect their dress and 
personal hygiene, rise late and miss work, and harrass the community’s elders. 
Shakespeare's old shepherd observed much the same in The Winter's Tale: young 
men do “nothing in the between but getting wenches with child, wronging the 
ancientry, stealing, fighting” (III.3.61-63). As excerpted by Walter, Flores explains 
to young men what they must do - what crafts they must have - in order to get 
what they want. Rotherham infused in his model school a rational humanism that 
accepted people for what they were in life. 

The compiler-translator-indexer of the Flores shares Colet’s concern with the 
students’ welfare but, unlike him, avoids all matters priestly. God does not appear 
in any distich. Walter also very much cares about words as a way into the inter- 
pretation of classical texts. Each of the 85 distichs takes three forms in his book: 
first, an English translation, noted for copiousness in the way it explains simple 
terms for children; second, Ovid’s Latin original, in a much larger font; and last, as 
many abbreviated versions of the distich as there are Latin-English index word- 
entries that gloss its constituent words. An English-Latin word-entry refers back 
to the source distich by Arabic number, but a Latin-English word-entry gives, not 
just the distich number, but a sequence of initial letters for Ovid’s words that act 
as a mnemonic device in recalling the original. Students can look up an English 
word in the English-Latin glossary, find the Latin word that translates it, and then 
either go back to the distich or page on to the Latin-English glossary, whose Latin 
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headword, once located, gives possibly additional English translations (from other 
distichs) as well as the abbreviated distich itself and its number. Walter carefully 
describes, in a brief paragraph at the beginning of the second glossary, how a 
headword’s declension is represented in the Latin-English word-entries. The two 
“alphabets” (one of whose archaic senses is ‘index, the sense intended here) en- 
able this textbook to be perfectly self-contained. It holds both the edited original, 
its translation, and two bilingual glossaries - possibly the first such use of an in- 
verted-dictionary structure in English. 

What can we say about this earnest compiler-translator-indexer whom the 
closing attribution affectionately terms the youth’s own Walter? Possibly he was 
among the students who once lived at Jesus College, Rotherham, in the early six- 
teenth century, and had since gone to make his way in the world. The attribution 
shows pride in his achievement, as if he is a genuine product of the school associ- 
ated with the youths who are learning from Flores. Secondly, he never infringes 
on the spiritual prerogatives of the clergy but represents himself as a servant of the 
text, a mini-philologist. Thirdly, Walter in his Flores shows off the very skills that 
training at Jesus College would have given him. The first master taught Latin and 
might have guided his selection of distichs from a manuscript of the poem. The 
third master might have taught him how to write and structure a complex docu- 
ment. The different type fonts, the two indexes, the elaborate mnemonic encoding 
of distichs in the Latin-English “alphabet,” and the numbering scheme — he uses 
both Arabic and Roman numerals - do justice to the scrivener’s mechanical art. 
Last, the quarto may teach Latin but Walter gives full value to English, the mother 
tongue of the students and himself. The English Ovid comes first, and not infre- 
quently it shows off the language to very good effect. Consider, 


Let birdis kepe silens afore ver [spring] time: & grashopis afore sumer. let the 
dog of the hille menalus (that is to sey the graunt or spanyel) sich as be broght 
vp there: gyue is [his] back to the hare: takyng no hede of hym afore summer. 

(distich 6) 


I wol not goo cumberly by en hedlyng passage & sharpe rought hilly clyfis. ner yet 
any body of yong folke shal be bygylid whyle I am is gyde. (distich 10) 


Ielde [yield] ayen to the owner the pledge: or it that is left with you in kepyin 
whan he callith for hit. Let charetably loue kepe his couenandis. let deceyt / or 
gylde be awey fro you. and wholde youre handis voyde gyltles or hungylty [un- 
guilty] of murther. (distich 27) 


And so lyke wyse feyre childe white heris wol com to the withyn a whil whan the 
floris of thy vthe [youth] be goon: ther wol also shortly come ryuyls the whiche 
wol ere [ear] thy body with pletis lyke forows. (distich 39) 
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This is writing that might have stirred even Erasmus if he had known a little Eng- 
lish. However, he had to reject the offer of the rectory of Aldington in 1512 be- 
cause he could not communicate with his parishioners. Colet’s great humanist 
friend did not think highly enough of English to learn it during the six years he 
resided in the country. Because English is largely uninflected - it employs word- 
position and a small group of high-frequency function words (articles, pronouns, 
prepositions, and conjunctions) to determine grammatical function - Erasmus 
wrote, in his De Pronunciatione, that English was “composed almost entirely of 
monosyllables” and that declaiming in the vernacular in England such as he had 
heard in taverns by men who were hawking merchandise sounded like barking 
(Giese 1937:11). 

Whoever Walter was,’ he understood English, Latin, and the rebirth of classi- 
cal texts differently than Colet and his friend Erasmus. He performed his editing, 
translating, and indexing exceptionally well, he or his patron had some influence 
over de Worde, and he knew how to talk to youths. However, his reputation likely 
suffered with the publication of Flores, and reputation was everything in deciding 
the winners of the grammarians in their so-called 1519-21 war (Carlson 1992). 
Walter is the unknown lexicographer of the early sixteenth century. 
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“Halles Lanfranke” and its most excellent 
and learned expositive table* 


Jukka Tyrkk6 
University of Helsinki 


This paper discusses the lexicographical contributions of John Halle 
(1529-1568), a surgeon and a Protestant poet from Maidstone, Kent. Halle 
was a member of a progressive group of elite surgeons intent on improving the 
profession's prestige by educating its members and by producing vernacular 
translations of surgical books. Halle’s major contribution was his translation of 
Lanfranc of Milan’s Chirurgia parva, an important medieval surgical manual. 
Entitled A most excellent and learned vvoorke of chirurgerie, called Chirurgia 
parua Lanfranci (1565), Halle’s translation garnered high praise, prompting the 
physician William Cuningham to suggest that Halle’s contributions in clarify- 
ing Lanfranc’s text were such that the book be called “Halles Lanfranke.” The 
glossary or “expositive table” compiled by Halle is an important early example 
of medical lexicography. 


Keywords: sixteenth century, medicine, surgeons, glossary, John Halle 


Introduction 


Rod McConchie’s contagious interest in early lexicography has focused on, 
though by no means been restricted to, medical works and medical terminol- 
ogy. His book Lexicography and Physicke: The Record of Sixteenth-Century English 
Medical Terminology (1997) can be regarded as one of the definitive works on 


* Research for this article was carried out at the Research Unit for Variation, Contacts and 
Change in English (VARIENG), funded by the Academy of Finland at the University of Hel- 
sinki. All primary texts were consulted at the British Library or the Wellcome Trust Library, 
London. I am grateful to my colleague Maura Ratia for coming to my rescue when one last 
detail needed to be rechecked. 
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the topic to date. As well as providing an extensive and detailed analysis of the 
coverage given by the Oxford English Dictionary to the lexis found in a selection 
of sixteenth-century medical works, the book also addresses a range of issues re- 
lated to the use of the English language at a time when most learned works were 
published in Latin. 

One of the topics McConchie addresses in Lexicography and Physicke con- 
cerns the notion that early medical writers considered English insufficient for 
discussing medical matters (see also McConchie 1989). In particular, he takes 
issue with the claim that the vernacular was always the choice of the less edu- 
cated, and that English medical writers had little passion for issues of language 
beyond the apologetic remarks they routinely included in the preliminaries of 
their books. McConchie argues to the contrary, stating that “there is in fact quite 
a lot of evidence to suggest that medical practitioners of the sixteenth century 
took a very lively interest in all kinds of linguistic matters” (1997:17; see also 
McConchie 2002). 

This paper is intended as a contribution to the discussion of sixteenth-century 
medical lexicographers. It shines the light on a lesser known surgeon, John Halle 
(also Hall and Hawle)! of Maidstone, with particular reference to the glossary this 
master surgeon compiled for his edition of Lanfranc’s surgical treatise, entitled 
A most excellent and learned vvoorke of chirurgerie, called Chirurgia parua Lan- 
franci (1565). A translator and a religious poet as well as a surgeon, Halle took a 
keen interest in issues of language. Although not as well remembered today as his 
colleagues and friends Thomas Vicary, Thomas Gale, and John Caius, he was a 
member of a small elite circle of barber-surgeons keen on improving the profes- 
sion by means of translation and education. The paper begins with a short discus- 
sion of Halle himself and his role in the surgical community, and then proceeds 
to an examination of Halle’s work as a medical lexicographer. 


1. The author’s name is spelled “Halle” on the title page of the primary text and therefore the 
same spelling is used in this paper; some contemporary sources give the form “Hawle,” while 
most later scholars have modernised it to “Hall.” Another Early Modern physician by the same 
name ought to be mentioned for reasons of disambiguation. Shakespeare's son-in-law, John 
Hall (d. 1636), is perhaps most famous for a collection of case studies entitled Select Observa- 
tions on English Bodies (1644). 
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Very little is known about John Halle’s personal life. He is believed to have been 
born in 1529/30,? but the year is merely a ‘best guess; based mainly on the inscrip- 
tion “I.H. anno etatis sud. 35” in a portrait plate appended to A most excellent and 
learned vvoorke of chirurgerie (see Fraser 1961: xi); there is of course no reason to 
take it for granted that the woodcut depicts the author contemporaneously. Halle 
died in 1568/69. In his will, he left all his property to his wife Anne with the ex- 
ception of his medical books, the latter being bequeathed to his brother Thomas, 
a medical student in Oxford at the time of his death.3 

A surgeon by profession, Halle lived his life in Maidstone in Kent,4 where he 
also served as Justice of the Peace (Hurt and Barry 1996: 11-12).5 He was active in 
the newly formed Company of Barber-Surgeons in London, and also a moderate- 
ly well-known religious poet.6 Payne, describing Halle as “one of the most influen- 
tial figures” of the first wave of learned surgeons, identifies him as a member of a 
small group within the Company who were concerned with elevating the profes- 
sion and reforming the face of medicine (2002: 76-77).’ Prefatory comments writ- 
ten by Thomas Gale, a master of the Company of Barber-Surgeons, and William 


2. Oxford Dictonary of National Biography (ODNB), s.v. John Hall. In what is the earliest men- 
tion of the topic, Aikin (1775:x) lists Halle’s year of birth as 1529. 


3. Thomas Halle’s studies were funded by the Company of Barber-Surgeons. In repayment of 
his debt, he gave lectures at the Barber-Surgeon’s Hall for ten years. See Pelling and Webster 
(1979: 176). Thomas’s affiliation with Oxford might lend credence to the suggestion by Fraser 
that the entry in the Alumni Oxonienses of a “John Hall” on October 22, 1554 may refer to our 
subject John Halle (1961:xi). 


4. Maidstone, formally confirmed as a town in 1549, is situated some 50 kilometers southeast 
of London. It had a population of more than 2000 in 1550 (see Lambert). 


5. He is associated, along with his brother Roger, with a somewhat famous local legal case 
concerning the martyrdom of seven Protestants (Collinson 1994: 170). 


6. Collinson (1994:170) dismissively describes Halle as a “surgeon and poet of some local 
renown,’ but it seems clear that Halle was in fact a most active member of the London surgical 
community. Douglas (1715: 103) gives him as “chirurgus Londinensis.” 


7. The medical community in sixteenth-century England was far smaller than one might first 
imagine; the Company of Barber-Surgeons only had some 100 members (Pelling and Webster 
1979: 188). Consequent to this, it is almost inevitable that all surgeons knew each other (Thomas 
2006: 235). 
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Cuningham,® a prominent Heidelberg-educated physician, testify to Halle’s good 
standing within the community. Halle in return contributed verse to the prelimi- 
naries of two surgical books by Gale,? demonstrating that his endorsement was 
also welcomed by his colleague. As further evidence, Hutchinson remarks that 
William Clowes, another master surgeon, once described Halle as “Master John 
Halle, chirurgeon of Maidstone and a most famous man” (1799: 394). Clowes also 
acknowledges Halle in a list of men who have “written sundrie kindes of learned 
workes in English, their natural language” (1585: Liiiiv) (see also McConchie 
1997: 87-88). 

Halle’s entire extant bibliography appears to have been published in the 1550s 
and 60s. He wrote both religious poems and medical texts,1° and his religious 
titles include several metrical translations of the proverbs of Salomon and psalms 
of David, as well as individual chapters from the Bible.1! As a poet Halle was 
first and foremost a Puritan moralist, intent on producing alternatives to what he 
considered immoral and lecherous songs. His best known poetical works are the 
two fiercely Protestant collections of verses and paraphrases entitled A Poesis in 


8. Although a prominent physician, Cuningham (1531-1586) is best remembered for the 
lavishly illustrated cartographical treatise The Cosmographical Glasse (1559) (Lynam 1950 and 
Levarie 1995:214). At a time of continuing division between the medical professions, Cuning- 
ham was noted for his public endorsement of surgeons and surgery. Like Halle, Cuningham 
was a Protestant. 


9. The Enchiridion of Chirurgery (1563) and The Institution of a Surgeon (1563). Halle’s friend- 
ship with Gale potentially holds some further bibliographical interest which cannot be explored 
here. Gale writes in the preface to his translation of Galen’s Methodus Medendi, entitled CEr- 
taine Workes of Galens (1568) that “I with the help of my friends have set forth these bokes in 
English” (f. A!5v). Given Halle’s linguistic skills and obvious affection for the topic it would not 
seem unreasonable to surmise that Halle may have been involved in the project. For discussion 
of Gale's translation of Methodus Medendi, see Pahta et al. (forthcoming). 


10. Warton mentions in The History of English Poetry (1824) that Halle authored several surgi- 
cal works. Although this may be possible, the only extant surgical works by him are the transla- 
tion of Lanfranc and the appended works. The ESTC gives nothing more, nor do there seem to 
be any other references to such works in literature. Fraser (1961:xiii) notes that the Bodleian 
holds two manuscripts of Halle’s translations of Benedict Victorius and Nicholas Massa on the 
French disease (see also ODNB, s.v. John Hall). 


11. Certayn chapters of the proverbs of Salomon drawen into meter (1550), STC 2760, was pub- 
lished by the printer John Case. The first edition gave Thomas Sternhold as author; Halle’s name 
appears as author from STC 12631 on; three editions appeared altogether. This was the first 
metrical rendition of the Psalms in English (Quitslund 2008: 86-88). 
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Forme of a Visyon (1563) and The Courte of Vertue (1565).12 The latter, written as a 
direct response to the The Courte of Venus,13 was a 356 page duodecimo dedicated 
to Thomas Cole, archdeacon of Essex. Cole, a Protestant preacher and free-willer, 
was a former master of Maidstone School and most probably Halle’s old teacher 
(ODNB s.v. “Thomas Cole”). Both the Courte of Venus and Courte of Vertue were 
printed by Thomas Marshe, also printer of Halle’s book. 

Although perhaps less preacherly than his earlier poetical works, the tone of 
Courte of Vertue is nevertheless unmistakably Puritan. Fraser notes that “the type 
of reader attracted by a book like “The Court of Virtue’ was not likely to be of the 
most literate or highly schooled class” (1952: 332). There is, according to Fraser, 
a level of originality in Halle’s music, although none of it has attracted enduring 
interest. The collection is encyclopedic in character, covering a range of topics 
from women’s dress to astronomy and botany. In Fraser’s opinion Halle’s refer- 
ences make up a fairly unremarkable collection, “compounded of books, those 
that were read by a literate but quite conventional representative of the middle 
class in the period just anterior to Shakespeare’s” (1961:xx—xxi). 

Halle’s work on religious texts must have informed his medical and perhaps 
especially his lexicographical work, particularly when it came to appreciating 
the importance of lexical precision. The translating of Biblical scripture was not 
something to be undertaken lightly in the late age of the Tudors; !4 and the experi- 
ence must have made anyone who attempted it keenly aware of the many pitfalls 
that a translator faces. The similarities between translating religious and medical 
works is made even more salient by the fact that in what were still principally 
scholastic times, the words of the ancients, as classical era medical authorities 
were commonly called, were treated with nearly the same reverence afforded to 
God himself.!5 Great concern was taken to preserve the original sense of ancient 


12. The Courte of Vertue includes reprints of A Poesis in Forme of a Visyon. The copy at the 
British Library wants a title page, as does, according to the catalogue, the Bodleian copy. Fraser 
(1961:xii) notes the existence of an undated copy of the Courte of Vertue, possibly printed as 
early as the beginning of the 1550s. See Bridge (1951). 


13. The Courte of Venus is a coterie compilation of poems critical of the church. It has been at- 
tributed, in its entirety or in part, to Chaucer (Fraser 1952). 


14. To put John Halle’s biblical translations in context, the Tyndale Bible was first printed in 
1526, with revised editions coming out in 1534 and 1536. The Great Bible was published in 
1539, Cranmer’s Book of Common Prayer in 1549, and the Geneva Bible in 1560. 


15. On references to authorities in Early Modern medical writing, see, e.g., Taavitsainen (2009) 
and Hiltunen and Tyrkk6 (forthcoming 2011). 
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words. Halle, too, held Galen in particular up as a paragon of medical virtue, and 
in much of his discussion of terms Galen’s usage comes through as the measuring 
stick. We may also want to consider, if ever so briefly, the delicate - and, to some 
extent, controversial - relationship between the vernacularization of medical 
writing and the Protestant movement. John Halle, like most of his close acquaint- 
ances, was a Protestant, and although Early Modern vernacularization was at least 
as much motivated by commercial profit as it was by ideology or religion (see 
French 2003 and Furdell 2002), the fact remains that much of early vernacular 
medical writing and publishing can be associated with Protestantism. Indeed, the 
pro-vernacular ideology of the Protestant movement coincided with the aspira- 
tions of particularly surgeons, many of whom were unable to participate in lead- 
ing medical discourse for lack of adequate literacy in Latin. 


Most excellent and learned 


A most excellent and learned vvoorke of chirurgerie, called Chirurgia parua Lan- 
franci (STC 15192) was printed in London by Thomas Marshe.!¢ The quarto book 
was an edited and annexed translation of the brief medieval surgical treatise writ- 
ten by Lanfranc of Milan.!7 Halle’s edition was of relatively high quality, contain- 
ing fold-out sheets of anatomical woodcuts and three addenda written by Halle 
himself: the expositive table, an untitled surgical treatise, and a shorter text at- 
tacking charlatans entitled “An historiall expostulation, against the beastly abus- 
ers, bothe of chyrurgerie and physyke.” 

When it comes to the latter half of the sixteenth century, the leading elite of 
the Barber-Surgeon’s Company made a “more active and original contribution to 
medicine than their colleagues in the College of Physicians” (Pelling and Webster 


16. Thomas Marshe (also Marsh) was active in London from 1554 to 1587. Marshe’s shop was 
situated on Fleet Street, “nyghe unto Saint Dunstones church’ as described in Marshes imprint. 
Marshe printed for a number of medical authors in addition to Halle, including Banister, Elyot, 
and Turner. The fact that many of these authors were also lexicographers bears closer inspection. 


17. Lanfranc of Milan (c. 1250-1306) was one of the most celebrated late medieval surgeons. 
Following political exile from Milan, he spent most of his career in Lyons and Paris. The 
Chirurgia parva was written during his years in Lyon. His opus magnum, the Practica quae 
dicitur Ars completa totius Chirurgiae, later usually abbreviated as Chirurgia magna, was com- 
pleted in 1296. Both are extant in English in anonymous manuscript editions from the Middle 
Ages (e.g., MS: Wellcome Medical Library 397; see Asplund 1970). The first printed version of 
Lanfranc was produced in Venice in 1490. 
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1979: 177). Keen to dispel the distinction between physic and surgery, the leading 
surgeons made every effort to improve learning among their own ranks (Wear 
2000: 221). Literacy in Latin was added as a requirement for apprenticeship in 
the Company of Barber-Surgeons in 1557 (Pelling and Webster 1979:175), but 
the reality was that many even at the top of the profession did not read Latin and 
certainly did not write it. The epistle to the posthumously published edition of 
Vicary’s Anatomie of the Body of Man (1548) serves as a good example of the sur- 
geons attitude to linguistic issues. Clowes, Beton, and Bayly - all three surgeons 
at St. Bartholomew’s hospital, where Vicary had served as chief surgeon - write 
that they hope the “studious reader” may find the book valuable, despite it being 
written in English due to their own “lack [of] the profound knowledge and sug- 
red eloquence of the Latin and Greeke tongues to deck and beautifie this work.” 
Although the line can be read as an apologetic, it does belie another, much more 
critical notion, namely that the surgeon saw Latin and Greek not as inherent to 
higher learning as such, but almost as a superficial flourish required of a work to 
be taken seriously. 

The leading surgeons of the day concentrated their efforts on educating the 
lower rungs of the organization. A major part of this endeavour was to be the pro- 
duction of high quality vernacular translations of important medical texts (Pelling 
and Webster 1979: 177). Halles edition of Chirurgia parva was a part of this co- 
ordinated push (see Payne 2002:71).18 Others in the group included the afore- 
mentioned Thomas Vicary, whose Anatomie of the Body of Man (1548) was a new 
edition of an old English manuscript by an unknown physician;!9 Halle’s friend 
and colleague Thomas Gale, who completed a translation of Galen’s Methodus 
medendi in 1586, along with several other titles; and John Read, who produced 
a revised edition of John Arderne’s Fistula in Ano in 1588. Harkness (2007: 86) 
notes that William Clowes “supervised editorial and translation projects that 
made classical works available in the vernacular” An important part of promot- 
ing learnedness was to educate the profession in matters of learned terminology, 
and this is where Halle’s glossary comes in. 


18. See also Power (1921: 85-88) and Wear (2000: 220-221). Denman (1794-5: xxi) lists Halle 
along with Gale, Bannister, and Clowes as notable authors of surgical works in the vernacular. 
McConchie (1997: 56) likewise mentions Halle as one of the earliest surgeons to have promoted 
the “rise in the status and articulateness of the barber-surgeons.” 


19. Thomas (2006) suggests Vicary’s main sources were de Mondeville and Lanfranc. In light of 
Payne's (1896) comparison of the Anatomie of Man to the late-fourteenth-century manuscript, 
these must be considered the main sources of the manuscript instead. 
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The preliminaries to A most excellent and learned vvoorke of chirurgerie in- 
clude the aforementioned portrait, an epistle dedicatorie, prefaces by William 
Cuningham and Thomas Gale, the latter including a poem, and a preface by Halle 
himself. The epistle is addressed “unto the VVorshipfvl the maisters, VVardens, 
and consequently to all the whole company and brotherhood of Chirurgiens of 
London.’ Like his fellow surgeons, Halle was acutely concerned with defend- 
ing ‘true’ medical arts against charlatans - and, in particular, with ensuring that 
surgery be included among those respectful arts. The so-called Quack’s Charter, 
passed in 1543, had opened up the practice of non-invasive surgery to anyone, 
and was seen by surgeons in particular as a scathing attack on the integrity of 
the profession.2° In the epistle, Halle notes with disgust that for every properly 
trained physician or surgeon, there are ten “presumptuous smearers: Smythes, 
Cutlers, Carters, Coblars, Coplers, Coriars of lether, Carpenters, and a great rable 
of women.”2! In Halles view, the key to defeating these pretenders was educa- 
tion, in particular familiarity with classical authorities which would help bring 
surgeons closer to the university-trained physicians. The gravity of the situation is 
reflected in Halle’s epilogue, which conjures up a metaphor of the contemporary 
medical marketplace as the scene of a great battle, in which “truthe be our weapon 
and good science our armoure, with our generall the high author of them” 

Halle’s edition is not a complete translation, but rather, as the title forthrightly 
puts it, an edition “reduced from dyuers translations to our vulgar tongue.’22 Eng- 
lish versions of Lanfranc’s texts had been circulated in England since the four- 
teenth century, but these were generally difficult to obtain and, in the opinion of 
learned contemporaries, had become corrupt over the course of transmission. In 
the epistle, Halle discusses the thorough research that went into producing the 
translation: 


20. Ellis (2001:43) comments that Gale also “vigorously attacked quacks and charlatans who 
posed as surgeons.” The vitriol the top surgeons directed at practitioners from outside the 
College of Physicians or Barber-Surgeon’s Company must be seen as not only as a genuine 
reproach, but also as a political move intended to ingratiate the surgeons to the College of Phy- 
sicians. It is prudent to note, however, that there were a number of highly respected physicians 
like Thomas Elyot and William Bullein who were not members of the College (see Pelling and 
Webster 1979: 184-185). 


21. A very similar list is given by William Clowes (Singer 1953). Harkness (2007: 65) lists Halle 
with William Clowes, John Securis and George Baker as examples of practitioners with particu- 
larly strong opinions about false practitioners, noting that a likely objective of enforcing this 
“false dichotomy” was to “get the attention of readers and civic officials.” 


22. A Most Excellent and Learned VVoorke of Chirurgerie is listed in the ESTC and LEME with 
Lanfranc as author. 
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[Chirurgia parva Lanfranci] was translated out of Frenche into the olde Saxony 
englishe, about twoo hundred yeres past. VVhich I haue nowe not only reduced 
to our usuall speache, by changyng or newe translating suche wordes, as nowe be 
inueterate, and grown out of knowledge by processes of tyme, but also conferred 
my labours in this behalf with other copies both in Frenche and latin: namely 
with maister Bacter, for his latine copie, and Symon Hudie for his french copie, 
and other English copies of the which I had one of Iohn Chamber, & an other of 
Iohn Yates, both very ancient. 


The passage points attention to two things of interest: first, that Halle used a 
Middle English manuscript as his primary source text, and second, that he made 
use of (at least) four additional texts, written in three languages: one each in 
Latin and French, as well as two English manuscripts other than the primary 
text. It is noteworthy that Halle describes the copies he received from Chamber 
and Yates?3 as “very ancient,” attesting to the continuing use, and availability, 
of old medical manuscripts. It could therefore be argued that what Halle really 
produced was an edition rather than a translation, even if he did use non-English 
editions in the process. 

Unsurprisingly, Halle’s scholarly edition was well received by his peers. As 
noted above, his name appears in William Clowes list of fellow physicians and 
surgeons who have published “profitable works in English” (1585: Liiiiv). The 
name “Halles Lanfranke,’ appearing in the title of this present paper, is a quote 
from the preface to Halles book written by his friend, the physician William 
Cuningham, who notes: 


whether Lanfranc oweth more to him for the restoring of his decayed worke, or 
he to Lanfranke, for the immortall fame hereby obteined: I can not easely iudge. 
But this I dare boldly affirme, that Lanfranke before being corrupted, and of small 
vse: is nowe by the laboures of my friende Iohn Halle, purged and made pure so 
that henceforth, I may rightly call it Halles Lanfranke. 


The author himself was much less confident about his accomplishments.?4 Indeed, 
it appears he was terrified of a negative response to his work, both in terms of its 
quality but also for having “set it forth vulgarly.’ The latter features frequently 


23. Iohn Yates was another member of the close circle of colleagues Halle associated with. 
Halle’s friend Thomas Gale recounts a scholarly discussion with Yates in Institution of a Surgeon 
(1563: F2v-3¥). 


24. Modesty appears to have been one of Halle’s defining traits. Quitslund notes the author's 
modest tone in the epistle to the Prouerbes of Salomon (1550, sig A5r), stating that he does not 
want to compare his work to “the learned and exquisite doings of other men” (2008: 87). 
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in the apologetic preliminaries of Halles contemporaries, and for a good reason, 
as the Royal College of Physicians, the governing body of the medical profes- 
sion, considered vernacular translations damaging to the medical community 
by divulging the secrets of the profession to laymen. Halle, with his passionate 
opposition to charlatans and all who would bring proper medicine to disrepute, 
must have been particularly conflicted over the possible offence he could cause. 
Although apologetic remarks were a formulaic norm as much as an expression of 
true hesitation, there is an air of genuine apprehension in Halle’s words. Thomas 
Gale's prefatory greeting, to his “welbeloved friende Iohn Hall,” consists almost 
entirely of reassurances that Halle’s new edition is a worthy undertaking and that 
rendering the text in the vernacular was entirely acceptable. Gale notes in particu- 
lar that Halle had been concerned that his “exercise and labour” would result in 
“every landleper and vagabond therby shal be made an artist.” He assures the au- 
thor that all “wise and discrete” men know that his motives were pure, and points 
out at length that in translating a medical book Halle has in fact done nothing that 
Lanfranc, Avicenna, and even Galen had not done before. 

In sharp contrast to the obvious self-doubts, the ODNB suggests that Halle’s 
literary personality had a distinctly “combative and didactic quality” (ODNB, s.v. 
John Hall), a trait allegedly made evident in the two works appended to the Chi- 
rurgia parva. The first of these was an anatomy, entitled A very truteful and nec- 
essary briefe vvorke of Anatomie. It is suggested that Halle clearly considered his 
own work superior to Thomas Vicary’s Anatomie of the Body of Man (1548), the 
first English surgical textbook.25 The claim may perhaps be traced to the title page, 
where Halle’s anatomy is described as “a compendious worke of Anatomie, more 
utile and profitable, then any here tofore in the Englyshe tongue publyshed.”26 


25. Vicary’s Anatomie came to see twelve editions over nearly a hundred years, each succes- 
sively more revised and appended. The exact date of the first edition is somewhat controversial; 
the conventional view gives the first date as 1548, but the earliest extant copy dates from 1577 
(Thomas 2006). Power (1921: 83) notes that Vicary did not compose the text himself, but in fact 
had copied a late-fourteenth-century manuscript by an unknown English author. Crucially, 
there is no evidence to suggest that Vicary ever tried to pass the text as his own; rather, this 
was done, perhaps in honest mistake, by the surgeons who printed the book fifteen years after 
Vicary’s death. 


26. Halle writes in the prologue that Vicary was “the firste that ever wrote a treatyse of Anato- 
mie in Englyshe, (to the profite of his brethren chirurgiens, and the helpe of younge studentes) 
as farre as I can learne? Two translations of anatomical works had been published in Eng- 
lish prior to Vicary’s: Hieronymous Braunschweig’s The noble experyence of the vertuous handy 
warke of surgeri (1525) and Iohannes de Vigo’s The most excellent workes of chirurgerye (1543). 
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However, it seems very unlikely that this assessement was directed at Vicary, for 
Power (1921: 84) notes that Halle, despite being considerably younger, was a per- 
sonal friend of Vicary, a fellow Maidstonian.2” Like Vicary, Halle considered the 
dissection of human bodies to be of great importance to surgeons. The issue was 
both current and controversial. Vesalius’ vitriolic views on Galen’s errors,?8 first 
published in De humanis corpori fabrica (1530), were particularly current in Eng- 
land with the recent publication of Thomas Geminus’ Compendiosa totius ana- 
tomica delineatio,9 first in Latin in 1545 and then in English in 1553. 

As a man literate in Latin, French, and Greek, Halle was clearly a keen lin- 
guist. Accordingly, his anatomy is notable for the importance placed on terminol- 
ogy — to the extent that in some sections the topic occupies most of the author’s 
attention. Latin and Greek translations are given for medical terms throughout, 
the latter appearing as marginal comments to English or Latin terms. Greek terms 
in the main text are written in Latin alphabet, while in the margin they appear in 
Greek lettering. The sixth part of the third treatise is essentially a glossary, dedi- 
cated entirely to the Latin names of body parts. 

The second addendum is entitled “An historial expostumation, against the 
beastly abusers, both of chyrurgerie and physyke” As the title betrays, the book is 
essentially a fierce attack on quacks and charlatans, a topic which occupied center 
stage in the Early Modern medical marketplace (see French 2003 and Furdell 
2002). According to Payne, “An historial expostumation” was “widely quoted by 
his fellow surgeons in the Company” (2002:77). Halle sides unequivocally with 
the establishment, launching a series of ferocious diatribes against those who dare 
practice medicine outside the authority of the College of Physicians or the Com- 
pany of Barber-Surgeons. He reserves a particular hatred for the empirics who 


27. Thomas Vicary (1490?-1561/2) was a self-taught surgeon who, according to the diary of 
John Manningham, “had gayned his knowledge by experience, untill the King advanced him 
for curing his sore legge” (Thomas 2006: 235). He belongs to the first generation of established 
surgeons in England. A great champion of surgery, he was able to use his influence at the court 
of Henry VIII and to enact the Act of Union between physicians and surgeons in 1540. 


28. Perhaps the most controversial was Vesalius’ claim that Galen showed so much igno- 
rance of the human anatomy that it suggested that he had not performed dissections of the 
human body at all. The claim threatened the very foundations of Galen’s authority (French 
2003: 142-143). 


29. The vernacular translation was produced by Nicholas Udall, schoolmaster and author of 
Ralph Roister Doister. The edition was not faithful to Geminus’ original, but instead largely a 
reproduction of Vicary’s 1548 anatomy, itself based on Henry de Mondeville’s 1392 manuscript. 
See Larkey (1933: 374-350) and Payne (1896). 
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appeared in Maidstone around 1555.30 The “expostumation” includes a 42 stanza 
poem on what surgery is and how surgeons ought to conduct themselves. The 
style of the poem is unsurprisingly very similar to Halle’s religious poems. 


The expositive table 


As discussed by McConchie (1997 and 2002), many sixteenth-century physicians 
and surgeons made great contributions to lexicography as compilers of diction- 
aries and glossaries. The impetus behind their work seems clear. The prolifera- 
tion of specialized terminology and professional jargon has famously been one 
of the hallmarks of medical discourse, and the Early Modern medico certainly 
encountered not only a bewildering range of terminology, but often had to deal 
with multiple synonyms and instances of mistaken usage (see Norri 2004). The 
practical experience — and, no doubt, frustrations - of dealing with foreign terms 
and, often enough, their misuse, is likely to have made medical men particularly 
attuned to the need for lexical clarification. For surgeons, almost all of whom 
lacked the Latinate background of university-trained physicians, this need would 
have been even more acute. 

The glossary is given prominent attention on the title page. It is listed below 
Halle’s name, with the description: 


A Table, as wel of the names of diseases and simples with their vertues, as also of 
all other termes of the arte opened. Very profitable for the better understanding 
of the same, or other like workes. 


In the preface, Halle notes that unlike the main text by Lanfranc, the glossary is 
entirely his own work, “according to myne own experience.” Quite interestingly 
for the time, Halle did not rely exclusively on ancient masters for his explanations; 
instead, he specifically notes that he also made use of “new writers? 

However, despite the evidence of progressive ideas it would be wrong to ex- 
aggerate Halle’s role as an innovator. He himself makes a reference to preceding 
lexicographical tradition, writing in the proheme that “it hathe bene the use of 
authores, to declare in the end of their bookes, suche strange termes and darke 
wordes, as maye seme to some obscure.” At the same time, the fact remains that 
the first free-standing English dictionaries that can be ascribed to an identifiable 


30. Later scholars have commented on the vicious and unrelenting nature of Halle’s hatred for 
the quacks. See, e.g., Brydges (1815: 232). 
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lexicographer only came out around the time of Halle’s birth,31 and almost a hun- 
dred years would pass before the first English medical dictionary would see the 
light of day.32 Schafer (1989:5), noting that “the earliest genuine glossaries ap- 
peared in 1526, lists 79 glossaries for the sixteenth century, only 28 of which were 
printed before A Most Excellent and Learned VVoorke of Chirurgerie. Only six 
vernacular medical books predating Halles Chirurgerie came with glossaries (cf. 
Schafer 1989). Only one of these, Bartholomew Traheron’s glossary in de Vigo's 
The most excellent workes of chirurgerye (1543), had a headword count greater 
than Halle’s table, and none provided explanations of a similar length. 

Whether it is accurate to discuss Halle’s table as a glossary may of course be 
debated. If the principal definition of a glossary is that it explains difficult words 
the table certainly qualifies, and this would appear to come close to the contem- 
porary understanding. ‘The title of the expositive table reads “Here beginneth the 
Interpretiue Table vpon Lanfranke hys worke,’ and Halle himself describes it in 
the epistle as 


a table of the intrepretation, as well of all maner of strange wordes, as also of all 
maner of simples, by any occasion treated of in this profitable worke: By me col- 
lected, according to myne owne experience and the meaning of good authors, as 
well the auncientes as the new writers.33 


On the other hand, the definitions in Halle’s glossary are certainly more sub- 
stantial than those in the prototypical glossary, and it could be argued that he 
follows the example of encyclopedic reference works rather than glossaries; the 
influence of William Turners A New Herball on Halles work will be touched 
upon briefly later on. 

The expositive table comprises 270 headwords over 137 pages. The head- 
words are alphabetized and the entries run without section breaks for individual 
letters. Headwords are organized under 20 letters, with U and V conflated and 
no entries under J, K, X, and Y. In terms of entries per letter, the distribution is 
typical for an early medical glossary and the letters A, C, M, P, and S see a lot of 
action (see Figure 1). No ‘alphabet fatigue’ can be observed (see Osselton 2007), 
testifying in small but significant part to a mature and professional approach to 
lexicographical work. 


31. The first two were John Palsgrave’s Leclarcissement de la langue francoyse (1530) and Thomas 
Elyot’s The Dictionary of Thomas Elyot (1538), followed by Huloet’s Abecedarium Anglo-Latinum 
in 1552 and smaller works by Withals, Sutton, and Cooper (on these and others, see Stein 1985). 


32. A Physical Dictionary (1657); see Tyrkk6 (2009). 


33. Abbreviations in the original have been expanded. 
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Figure 1. Headwords per letter of the alphabet 


Throughout the table, the text is set out in single column, with black letter used for 
the main body and an italic type for Latin terms and longer code switches. Greek 
words are written in authentic alphabet throughout. Marginalia are exploited fre- 
quently and for a variety of purposes: literary citations, alternative translations, 
and marginal headings. Ornamental initials are used sporadically and apparently 
with little specific meaning. 

Headwords are centred on a separate line in cursive type. The definition fol- 
lows, beginning with translations: the vernacular one is given first, followed by 
Greek and Latin. If various subspecies of a plant are mentioned, they are listed one 
by one, with the Greek name usually given first, then the Latin. Notably, Greek 
names are often Latinized in the margin. References to Galenic and other source 
texts may also be given in the margin. Some entries come with tables constructed 
of multiple levels of brackets; similar tables are found in the books of Halle’s as- 
sociates, such as those of Thomas Gale. 

The headwords focus on four major topics: medicinal plants, materia medica, 
ailments, and medical concepts.34 Although the title page claims that the table 
gives “the names of diseases and simples with their vertues, as also of all other 


34. I make a distinction between entries on medicinal plants and items of materia medica, 
the latter being entries on minerals and substances derived from plants by some process of 
extraction. These two categories together account for some 80% of all entries. Ailment refers to 
specific medical problems and medical concepts. 
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termes of the arte opened,” the great majority of the glossary is focused on plants 
and simples. Interestingly for a surgical work, there are no entries at all on surgi- 
cal instruments or techniques, nor more than a smattering of specific injuries or 
ailments treated by surgical means. 


Table 1. Topics covered by headwords 


Headword type N % 
medical plant 104 39 
materia medica 86 32 
ailment 38 14 
medical concept 42 16 


Typically for a glossary, the selection of headwords appears somewhat random 
with the exception of medicinal plants. For example, while “tertian fever” is al- 
located a headword, the related “quartan fever” is not to be found. The two were 
conventionally discussed in conjunction with one another, and to omit one from 
a glossary where the other is included seems surprising. Curiously, “chirurgery” 
also features as a headword, only to be defined with the short, rather meaning- 
less entry: 


xetpoupyia is sayd of euery arte, whose function consisteth in manualle action 
or handye operation. But here is it to saye Curatio manualis: that is manually or 
handy curinge. 


Many of the missing headwords, such as the aforementioned “quartan fever,’ are 
to be found in the index placed at the end of the main text. The alphabetically 
organised index supplements the glossary with a further 923 entries, covering 
“all suche names and necessary notes, in this Expositive table, as are without the 
Alphabete in the titles of the same, namely all suche as are in the matter, by the 
occasion of the instituted names treated thereof” If we count the headwords in 
the index together with those in the glossary proper, we come to a total head- 
word count of 1193. At a time when most glossaries covered no more than several 
dozen words and even the very largest, like Traheron’s 426 headword glossary in 
Vigos The most excellent workes of chirurgerye (1543), managed no more than a 
few hundred, the extent of Halle’s glossary was truly impressive. 

The lengths of the definitions range from a few lines to well over two pages. 
There is no discernible reason for the excessive length of some entries or the 
brevity of others. Hutchinson (1799: 395) described Halle’s glossary as “drawn up 
with a good deal of learning and judgment for the time? That medicinal plants 
would be afforded the greatest attention in terms of both numbers and length of 
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description is hardly surprising. The Early Modern surgeon's craft included the 
preparation and administration of topical medicines, and misunderstandings due 
to terminological confusion were likely to be most frequent when it came to plant 
names and materia medica. In addition to clarifying terms, Halle usually gives 
the humoral qualities of plants and where they may be found, as well as their uses 
and the means by which the medicinal substance may be extracted. The descrip- 
tions, however, are not recipes and although Halle usually gives the main uses and 
medicinal effects, he does not prescribe anything about administration or dosage. 
The descriptions therefore do not follow a typical recipe formula, but rather own 
more to the herbal tradition (cf. Makinen 2006). 

The most significant aspect of the lexionary is the attention Halle devotes to 
the naming of things and to alternative translations. Depending on the language 
of the headword, glosses are given in English, Latin and Greek. Further discus- 
sion usually follows, with corresponding terms in other languages such as French, 
Italian, and Arabic, as well as particular points of confusion or misuse, the latter 
of which can be considered a novel feature for a sixteenth-century glossary (cf. 
Osselton 2006). 

Every now and then Halle pays the origins of a particular word closer atten- 
tion. For example, under chelidomium, Halle offers the following observation for 
the English term Swallow wurte: 


so called either because it bloweth, about the returne of swallowes in the spring, 
and wythereth agayne at their departure: or else as Plinius wryteth, because the 
Swallowes did fyrste fynde and use the same, to restore again their birdes to 
fyghte, beinge made blinde 


Although these etymological notes do not occur frequently enough to be consid- 
ered systematic — this would of course be very rare in English dictionaries and 
glossaries for another hundred years, before Blount’s Glossographia (1656) - they 
do underline Halle’s preoccupation with terminological precision. On one occa- 
sion Halle even mentions etymology explicitly, noting that “the etymology” of 
the Greek original suggests that myrobalanus “requireth” that the word refers to 
“glans odorata, sive unguentaria.” 

It is not uncommon for Halle to forgo the actual explanation almost com- 
pletely and only to concentrate on terminology - in this Halle’s practice is very 
typical for his time (see McConchie and Curzan, fortcoming). Careful attention 
is afforded to terms used by apothecaries, which are frequently juxtaposed with 
the Latin, Greek, and vernacular English. It appears that as far as Halle was con- 
cerned, apothecaries frequently and systematically employed names for medical 
plants which, although either Latin or Greek in origin, were different from those 
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preferred by physicians and surgeons.35 Apothecary terms are generally given 
without further comment, but they clearly do not always meet with the author’s 
approval, although a few even appear as headwords. Under baucia, for example, 
Halle notes that the word is an apothecary term, and goes on to give the English, 
Greek, Latin words, as well as the word used in “herbaries.” The example poign- 
antly illustrates the complex nature of the linguistic landscape a sixteenth-century 
surgeon like John Halle had to deal with. The difference between the apothecary 
term and the one in Latin, on the one hand, and between Latin and what Halle 
describes as a term used in herbaries, on the other, is of particular interest, as 
the three have nothing whatever to do with one another.3¢ For Halle, who clearly 
states his concern over lexical misunderstandings in his preface, the situation was 
untenable. He admonishes apothecaries for “corruptly” using the term serapinum 
for what ought to be called sagapenum, notes that “the Apothecaries have longe 
time erred in selling Holoworte for Aristolochia rotunda, but some of the late 
have in themselves reformed this evel, & doe sel the true thing” (s.v. aristolochia), 
and considers the term lapdanum a “barbarous” form of laudanum. 

Another noteworthy feature of the lexionary is the frequent and extensive 
use of allusions to other authors, particularly when it comes to correctly iden- 
tifying medicinal herbs. McConchie notes that in the sixteenth century such 
references were particularly common in herbals (1997: 83).37 William Turner’s re- 
cently published A New Herball, wherin are conteyned the names of herbes (1551) 
is cited several times, and it is clear that Halle drew much inspiration from the 
masterpiece. Respectfully referring to the author as “Doctor Turner” or “Master 
Turner” — similar reverence is not afforded to any other author - Halle clearly 
imitates the famous botanist’s style. His concern over making a learned text avail- 
able in the vernacular echoes similar concerns by Turner, and his allusions to 
other authors are reminiscent of Turner who, as McConchie notes, was something 
of a frontrunner when it comes to the use of references (1997:83). When given 
formally as what we today might call a bibliographical reference, Halle’s allusions 


35. Occasionally Halle even notes a difference between an apothecary term and the name used 
in herbaries (herbals). For example, the headword baucia is given as an apothecary name, for 
which English, Latin, and Greek names are provided, along with a fifth name found in herbals: 
branca leonina. 


36. At least occasionally Halle suggests that apothecary terms may be derived from French, or 
are also used by the French; see, e.g., corrigiola. 


37. Alluding to earlier scholars was one of the hallmarks of scholastic discourse; see, e.g., 
Taavitsainen (2009: 42). 
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give the name of the author, a short title of the text, and the book, such as “Galen, 
de alimentis. lib. 7.” More often than not, however, the names are given in the 
course of the discussion. 

Even though Halles main authorities are the ‘ancients’ - principally Galen 
and Dioscorides38 - he makes allusions to a wide variety of other sources as well. 
As McConchie (1997: 83) points out, no real tradition of contemporary citation 
had been established in sixteenth-century medical works, and thus allusions to 
fellow authors can generally be taken as an indication that the author had actually 
read the text in question. If we extend this supposition to Halle, the references 
display familiarity with an impressive range of both classical and contemporary 
texts; in the entry on scrophula alone, he cites Avicenna, Guidone de Caulisco, 
Bruno, Theodorico, and Lanfranco [sic]. His references are not restricted to medi- 
cal authorities, either. Like Turner, Halle cites the likes of Pliny the Elder, as well as 
several authors who do not appear in Turner like Platearius. Occasional allusions 
to non-medical sources appear as well, as in the case of pix, where Halle cites Peter 
Martyr’s Decades,39 a famous collection of travel accounts: 


But Peter Martyr, in his Decades of the Spanyards their voyages and gestes in the 
west Indies, sheweth of a harder and stronger kynde of pyche: (and therefore bet- 
ter for shippes) flowyng out of a roche in Hispaniola. Whiche (or the lyke thynge) 
myght be the cause of the name in that which we commonly call stone pyche. 


Not only does Halle use a lot of references, but he does so in a discerning and 
perceptive way. It is clear that he does not cite authorities merely to add a superfi- 
cial air of learnedness, but rather as genuine arguments for or against a particular 
point.40 It is noteworthy that Halle does not shy away from disagreeing even with 
the revered Turner. Most significantly, while Turner used apothecaries’ Latin for 
names of herbs - which, according to O'Dowd (2001: 158), “often differed from 
‘true’ Latin” - Halle, as noted earlier, preferred proper Latin and found apothecary 
names objectionable, no doubt in keeping with his objection to charlatanism. 


38. Dioscorides (40-90), the author of De materia medica, was a Greek botanist and physician. 
William Turner alludes to Dioscorides extensively in A new herbal (1551), a book of great influ- 
ence on Halle. 


39. Halle is rather vague on this point and does not indicate the specific text by Martyr, nor the 
language in which he read them. The parts of the eventual collection Decadas del nuevo mundo 
were published in the early sixteenth century in German, French, and Spanish. 


40. McConchie and Curzan (forthcoming) discuss the reasons Halle’s contemporaries had for 
contrasting the terminological definitions of different authors, noting that this was also done to 
raise the profile of the present author, or to advance a broader argument. 
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Terms used by different authors are occasionally contrasted, or reference is 
made to the probable origin of a contemporary definition. For example, when dis- 
cussing formica Halle writes “of this tumore [...] Avicenna, (of whome Lanfranke 
semeth to take his definition thereof) saythe it is a pustule? In keeping with the 
logocentric mode of thought, Halle’s terminological objections and criticisms are 
usually based on the unerring opinion of ancient authorities. Even Lanfranc has 
to bow to the authority of the ancients. In the definition given for baurach, Halle 
suggests that either Lanfranc was mistaken, or a later editor has corrupted his 
original work. 

By contrast, Halle’s sincerity about his own uncertainty about the correct 
term to use is at times remarkable, especially given the generally authoritative 
style used in sixteenth-century medical writing. When necessary, he is content to 
openly admit not being certain of the proper interpretation. For example, discuss- 
ing seges syluestris, Halle writes: 


And where Lanfranke hath Folia segetis syluestris, I know not howe to vnder- 
stand hym therein, unlesse he meane therby some kynde of the wylde corners. 


In addition to showing a surprising measure of modesty, such comments, along 
with others demonstrating strong views on specific words, serve to create an im- 
pression of Halle as a working lexicographer. He was not a mere copyist but a 
discerning student of terminology and a learned surgeon. 


Final words 


The objective of this small study has been to provide a description of an early 
glossary, as well as to shed some light on its compiler John Halle. On the basis of 
the evidence, it seems reasonable to submit that Halle deserves being mentioned 
among important sixteenth-century medical lexicographers. Unlike most sur- 
geons of his time, Halle had a good working knowledge of both Latin and Greek, 
and appears to have been at least moderately well acquainted with several other 
languages. His lexicographical work, which predates the first free-standing medi- 
cal dictionaries by several decades, is a scholarly piece showing real personal en- 
gagement. It follows the glossing tradition of contemporary medical definitions, 
but also includes critical and contrastive elements. Halle’s knowledge of both clas- 
sical and contemporary medicine appears extensive, particularly for a country 
surgeon, and the range of literature he alludes to is impressive. 

All of the above serves to reinforce the notion that the medical profession was 
in many ways at the vanguard of English dictionary-making in the mid to late 
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sixteenth century. As McConchie (1997: 173) has argued, the lexical contributions 
of surgeons may have been even more important than those of physicians during 
this time, the latter having grown increasingly conservative.4! Halle’s strong links 
to the progressives of the contemporary surgical community are of particular sig- 
nificance because they reflect, if only tentatively, the broader interests of his peers. 
Far from being the uneducated monoglots they have often been made out to be, 
at least those at the top of the surgical profession were often well educated and 
passionately forward-thinking. In this light, John Halle’s expositive table is much 
more than a mere list of hard words. It is a resource produced by a skilled profes- 
sional for the education of his younger colleagues, and a credit to the community 
of learned surgeon to which he belonged. 
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John Lane’s Verball 
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In the liminary materials to an anonymously published narrative poem, 

‘The First Booke of the Preservation of King Henry the vij (1599-1600), the author 
announced a dictionary project, promising - four years before the publication 
of Cawdrey’s Table Alphabeticall - that he would “set forth a Verball, or littel 
Dictionarie, with a Prosodia requisite for Poetry.’ After a brief account of the 
context in which this promise was made, I will discuss the author's identity, 
which can be narrowed down with some certainty, and established with a high 
degree of probability, from internal evidence, the likeliest candidate being one 
John Lane, a member of a well-connected Staffordshire gentry family. I will also 
discuss the likely form of the dictionary which Lane planned, and suggest why 
he never completed it. 


Keywords: history of lexicography, monolingual English lexicography, 
dictionary projects, quantitative verse 


Introduction: The First Booke of the Preservation 


“The curious preface to the First Book of the Preservation of King Henry VII is 
the enthusiasm of a monomaniac out of touch with the times.” This is one of the 
comments with which Gregory Smith (1904: 1. xlvii) concluded his account of 
Elizabethan discussions of the possibility of writing quantitative verse in English. 
His judgement was, as Derek Attridge (1974: 133) has remarked, unduly harsh. 
The author of The First Booke of the Preservation was one of the last people to see 
a future for English quantitative verses, but he was in good company: Thomas 
Campion and the Countess of Pembroke were both writing quantitative verse in 
the 1590s, and Richard Carew noted in “The excellencie of the English tongue,” 
which appears to have been composed in that decade, that recent experiments 
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showed “how farre wee are within compasse of a fore imagined possibilitie in that 
behalfe” (a1600? / 1614: 43). 

Good as the author’s intellectual company was, he can have had few readers 
in the 1590s, and has had few since. The First Booke of the Preservation appears 
to survive in a single copy, in the British Library (shelfmark C. 34. a. 20). It was 
reprinted in full in John Payne Collier’s Illustrations of Old English Literature in 
1864, from a transcript by the book collector Henry Pyne (Collier 1866: vol. 2, 
item 3, ii), and its preface was, as Smith notes (1904: 1.377), excerpted in Edward 
Arber’s edition of Stanyhurst’s Aeneis. However, it has more to offer than an il- 
lustration of, or a footnote on, the history of English metre. It refers to a mono- 
lingual English dictionary which its author hoped to compile, and this appears 
not to have been noticed by historians of English lexicography. It also gives some 
clues, also apparently unnoticed by those who have been interested in the text, to 
its anonymous author's identity. In following these clues, I have of course been 
following Rod McConchie’s own work (2004, 2007) on the family backgrounds 
of early modern English lexicographers such as Richard Howlet and Francis 
Holyoake. Although the author whom I have pursued achieved less than either of 
these, his plan was certainly a remarkable one. 

The anonymous book is called The First Booke of the Preservation of King 
Henry the VII. When he was but Earle of Richmond, Grandfather to the Queenes 
Maiesty[,] Compiled in English Rythmicall Hexameters. Its title suggests the in- 
tention to produce a sequel, but this was not realized. The book was entered 
to George Potter on 12 January 1600, not long after its completion: a liminary 
poem refers to the first Lord Burghley as “late deade” (sig. D1r) and refers to his 
successor as Lord Treasurer, and therefore postdates the appointment of that 
successor on 15 May 1599. The imprint is “Imprinted at London By R. B and 
are to be solde in Paules Church-yard, at the signe of the Bible, 1599.” This sug- 
gests publication before 25 March 1600. The online English Short-Title Catalogue 
(ESTC citation no. S116380) identifies the printer as Richard Bradock and the 
bookseller as Joan Brome or Broome, who had been trading at the sign of the 
Bible since the death of her husband William in 1591 and would pass her cop- 
ies to Potter on 25 August 1601. Three books dated 1598 identify Joan Brome in 
their imprints: Thomas Bastard’s Chrestoleros, William Burton’s David's thanks- 
giving, and Thomas Rogers’s Celestiall elegies (Short-Title Catalogue 1976-1991: 
items 1559, 4172, and 21225). Since no book with a later date does so, and at least 
one book - Edward Topsell’s Times Lamentation (ibid: item 24131) - was printed 
for George Potter as early as 1599, it seems reasonable to follow the printed sec- 
ond edition of the Short-Title Catalogue (1976-1991: item 13076) and see Potter 
as the bookseller for whom The First Booke of the Preservation was printed. The 
Brome-Potter business at the sign of the Bible was a fairly modest one, though its 
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titles included William Warner's Albion's England, which ran to several editions, 
and Joan Brome was the London bookseller for Joseph Barnes at Oxford. There 
is no readily apparent reason for Potter or Brome’s connection, or Bradock’s, with 
‘The First Booke of the Preservation. 

The First Booke of the Preservation is an oblong quarto — this unusual for- 
mat having been chosen to fit the long lines of the English hexameter comfort- 
ably - of 104 pages. The poem itself, on the divine providences which kept the 
future Henry VII alive during the dangerous years of the reigns of Edward IV 
and Richard III, only starts at the 49th page, and need not concern us here. It is 
preceded by five items: a four-line hexameter poem “To the Printer,’ beginning 
“Print with a good letter, this booke, and carefuly Printer” (sig. Alv); a dedica- 
tory epistle “To the Right honorabel, worshipfull, gentel, and learned Readers, 
whosoeuer; that are bothe trew fauorits of poetry, and of right ancient Heroicke 
Hexameters” (sigs. A2r-Clr); “A Briefe rule or prosodie, for the vnderstand- 
ing of the quantitie of some peculiar wordes in this booke” (sigs. Clv-C2v); 
a hexameter poem “The Author to his booke” ending with a dedication to the 
queen and a prayer, both likewise in hexameters (sigs. C3r-D3r); and another 
hexameter poem, “The Epistel to the Queenes most excellent Maiesty” (sigs. 
D3v-F4v). 

The full heading of the “Briefe rule” is striking: after the words “in this booke” 
comes “vntill I haue set forth a Verball, or littel Dictionarie, with a Prosodia requi- 
site for Poetry” (sig. Clv). Before considering what the “Verball” which the author 
had in mind would have looked like, let us consider who the author was. 


The identity of the author 


The author's identity is not stated on the title page. Nor do the three mottoes 
which appear there reveal an author as clearly as sixteenth-century title-page mot- 
toes can (McManaway 1945; cf. Pearson 1994: 25-38). The first, “Viuit in eternum 
post funera viuida virtus, is apparently an original adaptation of the widely used 
“vivit post funera virtus”/“virtus post funera vivit” (Walther 1963-1986: item 
34026), a tag which is to be found in England by the middle of the sixteenth 
century (Surrey 15452, fo. [4]v). The less conventional second, “Quo magis diffi- 
cilior, eo pulchrior; also appears to be original. It echoes Jean Gerson’s complaint 
(al429/ 1960-1973: 3.247) that “stylus eo iudicetur pulchrior quo difficilior; but 
this can hardly be intentional; closer in sense, though more distant in wording, 
is Petrarch, Rerum senilium libri 12.2 (a1374/1554:2.1001) on the function of 
poetry,: “eo gratior inventu quo difficilior sit quaesitu.” The third, “Hoc opus, hic 
labor est,” is of course commonplace. The one biographical argument which could 
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be made from these mottoes would be that the first might suggest posthumous 
publication. It might also, however, simply evoke the topos of the immortality of 
the person celebrated in verse. The evidence which I shall present below suggests 
that in fact the latter of these possible readings is the right one, for the author of 
‘The First Booke of the Preservation lived to see his work in print. 

The epistle dedicatory is pointedly unsigned, ending “I most humbly take my 
leaue: resting yours, in all loue and duetie to commmand [sic]” without the name 
which might be expected to conclude such a formula (sig. Clr). The epistle to the 
queen begins “So, I the man that am he” (sig. D3v), identifying the author as male. 
It ends, even more pointedly than the dedication, “Your Graces Subiect, in faith, 
loue, duty to | commaund:” (sig. F4v), with a full colon as the closing punctuation. 
This suggests strongly that the author wanted his anonymity to be noticed. 

A further explicit insistence on his anonymity, in the following lines of “The 
Author to his booke; gives a broad hint as to his identity: 


And God graunt to that Earle of Oxford, mirror of highnes, 

Happines in this world: God blesse his Ladie the Countesse, 

Elizabeth Trentam, that right trew Maiden of honnor, 

Immaculat Virgin, whose house and name I doe fauor, 

With reuerence as I should. For I came my selfe of a Trentam, 

Aunt to thee, Lady renound: yet I am not knowne to thee Madame. 

Loth I am yet to be knowne. (sig. D1v) 


His mother was, then, a member of the Trentham family, sister to the Countess of 
Oxford's father. Collier complained (1866: vol. 2, item 3, ii) that “we have no other 
clue to his connexions; but this is a very good clue. 

The Earl of Oxford at the time when this was written was Edward de Vere 
(1550-1604), the seventeenth of his title. His first wife, Anne, daughter of Lord 
Burghley, had died in 1588, and he had married for the second time in 1591. This 
second wife, the Countess of Oxford addressed in the verses quoted above, was 
born Elizabeth Trentham, daughter of Thomas Trentham (1538-1587) of Roces- 
ter Priory in Staffordshire by his wife Jane, who was the daughter of Sir William 
Sneyd of Bradwell in Staffordshire. She was a Maid of Honour to the Queen, 
hence “right trew Maiden of honnor” and indeed “Immaculat Virgin,” which is 
to be taken in a broad sense, since she had a son, Henry (1593-1625), who would 
become the eighteenth Earl of Oxford. She died in 1613 (Cokayne 1910-1959: 10. 
250-256; Thomas Trentham’s dates are from Dugdale 1663-1664/ 1912: 224). 

Thomas Trentham had five sisters, the aunts of this Countess of Oxford. As 
named in the Visitation of Staffordshire for 1583, they were Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas Hacluyt of Eaton Court, Shropshire; Joan, wife of Geoffrey Fouljambe 
of Norton-lees in Derbyshire; Joyce, wife of Edward Minours of Uttoxeter in 
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Staffordshire; Catherine, wife of Thomas Lane of Hide and Bentley in Stafford- 
shire; and Margaret, wife of Sampson Meverell of Throwley in Staffordshire (“Vis- 
itation of Staffordshire” 1583 / 1882: 140). These names are, by the way, apparently 
in descending order of age, since Catherine is independently confirmed to have 
been the fourth daughter (Dugdale 1663-1664/1912:151). The author of The 
First Booke of the Preservation and the intended “Verball” was the son of one of 
these ladies. But of which? 

It is possible to narrow the field by a process of elimination. Thomas Hakluyt 
of Eaton or Eyton died in 1586, and was succeeded in his lands by his third cousin, 
Richard Hakluyt of the Middle Temple (a first cousin of this Richard Hakluyt, and 
therefore another third cousin of Thomas Hakluyt of Eyton, was Richard Hakluyt 
the compiler of the Principall Navigations; for the family, see Taylor 1935: 1. 1-5). 
Thomas evidently left his lands to his cousin because he had no son, and therefore 
he cannot have been the father of the author for whom we are searching. Godfrey 
Foljambe “of Norton-lees” (otherwise styled “of Moor Hall,” from the name of his 
house near Barlow in Derbyshire) likewise died without issue, on 15 November 
1591 (Johnston 1701 / 1835:85). Edward Minors or Mynors of Uttoxeter had only 
a daughter, Dorothy, by his marriage to Joyce Trentham (Heraldic Visitations of 
Staffordshire 1614-1664/ 1885:213). 

The other two sisters of Thomas Trentham, however, both had sons. One of 
them must be our author’s mother. Catherine Trentham married Thomas Lane 
of Hide and Bentley (1531-1588), a member of a respectable Staffordshire gen- 
try family (Dugdale 1663-1664/1912:151; Wrottesley 1910). The figures on the 
tomb of Thomas Lane at St Peter’s Church in Wolverhampton (reproduced as 
the frontispiece of the volume which includes Wrottesley 1910) present certain 
puzzles, but can be read as indicating that he was survived by two sons and seven 
daughters, and that two sons predeceased him; Dugdale (1663-1664/ 1912: 151) 
refers to “four other sons expressed on the Monum!” and “seven daurs expressed 
on the Monument.’ Of the nine surviving children, only one is named in the 1663 
pedigree of the family, namely John Lane of Bentley (1564-1605), the heir to his 
father; John’s granddaughter Jane Lane was instrumental in the escape of Charles 
II from England after the battle of Worcester (for her, see Sutton 2004). The names 
of four other children of Thomas Lane are accessible: Thomas and Michael, of 
whom nothing else is known, and who may be the sons who predeceased their 
father; Richard, who is said to have settled at Kearns (Kemeys?) in Monmouth- 
shire; and Cassandra, who married Thomas Littleton (Wrottesley 1910: 167-168, 
204; Burke 1863: 834). This Thomas Littleton was the second surviving son of Sir 
Edward Littleton (d. 1574), who was a great grandson of Sir Thomas Littleton 
the jurist; the family to which these men belonged, the Littletons of Teddesley 
(for which see Burke 1833:389-392), was that from which Adam Littelton the 
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lexicographer claimed descent. Thomas Littleton’s sister Jane Littleton married 
John Lane of Bentley in 1584 (Wrottesley 1910: 169), so there was a double mar- 
riage connection between the Lanes and the Littletons, an important point, to 
which we shall return shortly. 

Margaret Trentham married Sampson Meverell (b. 1547) of Throwley in 
Staffordshire - and in a volume honouring the author of Lexicography and Phy- 
sicke (McConchie 1997), it may not be out of the way to remark that Sampson 
Meverell’s brother George was the father of the physician Ottewell Meverell 
(d. 1648). Margaret Trentham and Sampson Meverell had four sons. The eldest 
was Francis, who suffered from a mental disability: in 1597 he was “not evidently 
found to be an idiot, yet of small capacity to govern himself” (Salisbury Manu- 
scripts 1899: 128, and cf. ibid. 185). He conveyed all his estates to his next brother 
Robert, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Fleminge, the Lord Chief 
Justice, and had a daughter by her. The third and fourth brothers were Richard 
and Ralfe. There were also two daughters, Dorothy and Anne (Heraldic Visitations 
of Staffordshire 1614-1664 / 1885:211-212). 

This narrows the authorship of The First Booke of the Preservation down to 
five or six possible candidates: two Lanes and three or four Meverells (the un- 
fortunate Francis being an unlikely author), some of whom are very obscure but 
all of whom were the sons of Trentham aunts of the Countess of Oxford. At this 
point, the author’s “Farewell to his Booke” takes us further. It refers to a small 
set of distinguished people who the author hopes may read the book: the Lord 
Keeper (Thomas Egerton, Viscount Brackley); the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
the Lord Treasurer (Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst); Robert Cecil, who since 
1596 had been Secretary of State ... all these are predictable. But the next four are 
less so: two of them, as we have seen, are the Earl and Countess of Oxford, the 
author’s kinswoman and her husband, but before them, the author invokes “that 
noble pillar of highnesse” the Earl of Shrewsbury, and after them, he reflects that 
“I should be knowne to the best sort: Knowne to that Earle Deuereux: whom I 
pray God daily to comfort.” Why were these two men selected out of all the ar- 
istocracy? The second earl of Essex was perhaps a glamorous enough figure to 
choose as a speculative patron, though “should be knowne” suggests a particular 
sense of affinity, but the litigious and unstable seventh earl of Shrewsbury was not 
the obvious name to select beside his. Did one of the possible authors have con- 
nections with the earls of Essex and of Shrewsbury? 

The answer brings us back to John Lane and his marriage into the Littleton 
family. John had married Jane Littleton, daughter of the Sir Edward Littleton who 
had died in 1574, and his sister Cassandra had married Jane’s brother Thomas. 
A brother of Jane and Thomas Littleton was “Halting St. Edward ye Provost 
Marshall” as the Lane pedigree put it (Dugdale 1663-1664/1912:151), or more 
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formally Sir Edward Littleton MP, high sheriff of Staffordshire. This Sir Edward 
married Margaret, daughter and co-heir of Sir William Devereux, who was a 
younger son of Walter Devereux, first Viscount Hereford (c. 1489-1558) (Burke 
1833:390). The first earl of Essex was therefore Margaret Devereux’s first cousin, 
being the son of Sir Richard Devereux, another son of Lord Hereford. Robert 
Devereux, second earl of Essex, to whom our author hoped to be known, was 
therefore the first cousin once removed of the wife of John Lane’s brother-in-law. 
To put that another way, John Lane could reasonably have said, “my wife's fam- 
ily are relatives of the Earl of Essex.” The relationship was distant enough that it 
is unsurprising that the two men should not have known each other, but close 
enough that it would be unsurprising if Lane hoped to capitalize on it. Indeed, the 
Littletons made much of it themselves: the youngest of “halting” Edward Littleton’s 
six brothers was called Devereux Littleton, suggesting that he was christened after 
the Littleton-Devereux marriage, or that the Littletons already saw themselves as 
allies of the Devereuxes before the marriage. 

This makes John Lane likelier than any of his brothers or his Meverell first 
cousins to feel particularly entitled to be known to the earl of Essex. He also had a 
connection with the earl of Shrewsbury, for by the grant of his great-grandfather 
Richard Lane (d. 1517) and during the early life of his grandfather John Lane 
(1512-1576), the manor of Bentley had been in the hands of four men, one of 
whom was Francis Talbot (1500-1560), who became the fifth earl of Shrewsbury, 
and was the grandfather of the seventh earl (Wrottesley 1910: 160, 163). Moreover, 
John Lanes mother-in-law, Alice Littleton, was sister to Sir Thomas Cokayne of 
Ashbourne (1519-1592), who had been brought up in the household of the earls 
of Shrewsbury, and dedicated his Short Treatise of Hunting in 1591 to the seventh 
earl. This Sir Thomas was, by the way, the grandfather of Thomas Cokayne the lex- 
icographer (1587-1638). (For the Cokaynes, see the pedigree in Noble 1829: 2.33, 
and for Sir Thomas and the earls of Shrewsbury, see Cokayne 1591: sigs. A2r-v.) 
There were other, more tenuous, connections of service between Lane and the 
Talbots. For instance, a cousin of Godfrey Foljambe of Moor Hall, whose name 
was Godfrey Foljambe of Walton, had served the previous earl of Shrewsbury in 
business including the apprehension of recusants, in which he had been zealous 
enough to arrest his step-grandmother, Constance, Lady Foljambe, who obtained 
her release through the good offices of Lord Shrewsbury (Calendar of the Shrews- 
bury and Talbot Papers 1971:305, 327; for another letter of the unamiable Godfrey 
Foljambe of Walton to the earl of Shrewsbury, see Johnston 1701 /1835:74-75). 
This Lady Foljambe was not only a connection of John Lane’s through his uncle 
Godfrey Foljambe of Moor Hall but also through John’s wife Jane, whose aunt she 
was, sister to the Sir Edward Littleton who died in 1574. But connections like these 
are no more than suggestive: relatives of John Lane’s, some of them rather distant, 
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moved in and out of the extensive sphere of influence of the earls of Shrewsbury. 
It is the former share of the seventh earl’s grandfather in John Lane’s own manor 
of Bentley, and the close connection of Jane Lane’s uncle with the Talbot family, 
which matter the most. 

To sum up this argument, John Lane of Bentley in Staffordshire appears to 
have been the author of The First Booke of the Preservation and therefore the pro- 
jector of the “Verball” which is announced as forthcoming in its introduction. 
Unambiguous internal evidence narrows the field of possible authors to the seven 
men - John Lane, his two surviving brothers, and his four Meverell first cous- 
ins - who could in 1599-1600 claim to be the sons of sisters of Thomas Trentham 
of Rocester. Good internal evidence suggests that the author supposed himself to 
have a claim to the attention of the earl of Shrewsbury and a special claim to the 
attention of the earl of Essex, and John Lane could claim the former through asso- 
ciation in landholding and through the long-standing intimacy of his wife's uncle 
with the Shrewsbury family, and the latter through his wife’s close connection by 
marriage to the Devereux family. I know of no equally strong claim which could 
be made by any of the six other possible authors. 

A final note: if John Lane was indeed the author of The First Booke of the 
Preservation, then he must be distinguished from a contemporary John Lane, also 
a poet, who published Tom Tel-Troths Message and his Pens Complaint in 1600 
and An Elegy upon the Death of Elizabeth in 1603, and wrote a continuation of 
Chaucer's Squires Tale, which was published in the nineteenth century, and a ver- 
sion of the story of Guy of Warwick (Underwood 2004; Lane c1600/ 1887). This 
John Lane was a business associate of the poet Milton's father, and lived at least 
into the 1630s, for the lexicographer Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew, who was 
born in 1630, refers to him as “a fine old Queen Elizabeth gentleman, who was 
living within my remembrance.” Three of the five authors of liminary verses to his 
Chaucerian poem are identified by their Somerset connections, suggesting that 
this John Lane was a Somerset man himself (Parker 1996:15-17 and 715-716; 
Richmond 1996:213-219; for the suggestion that the liminary poems ascribed to 
Somerset men are all by Lane himself, see Underwood 2008: 44-49, but even if 
this is true, the names and locations attached to them are surely significant). His 
work, in traditional rhyming verse handled without careful attention to metre, 
bears no resemblance to The First Booke of the Preservation, and his dates are in- 
compatible with those of Thomas Trentham’s nephew John Lane. 
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The projected Verball 


Let us return to John Lane's project: to “set forth a Verball, or littel Diction- 
arie, with a Prosodia requisite for Poetry.’ What might this have looked like, and 
why was it never completed? 

The former question can be answered in part by consulting Lane's own words. 
His “Briefe rule” was meant to be a temporary substitute for his “Verball”; it reads 
as follows (sigs. Clv-C2v): 


A Briefe rule or prosodie, for the vnderstand- 
ing of the quantitie of some peculiar wordes in 
this booke; vntill I haue set forth a Verball, or 
littel Dictionarie, with a Prosodia requisite for 
Poetry. 


This monasillabel, on, being an adiectiue, is indifferent, either long or short: but being 
an aduerbe, alwaies short. 


Also mee, thee, yee, hee, and shee, are long or short. 
All words ending in O, are indifferent. 


Pre and pro, in dissyllabels are indifferent: in trisyllabels, likewise indifferent; except 
it be in an Anapaest: as, preminence, president, preualent, and the like. In some [sig. 
C2r] quadrisyllabels, long: as premeditate, predominant, precogitate, and the like. And 
in some quadrisyllabels, long, or short: as for exampel; preposterus, presumptuus, and 
the like. The Latin & the English quantitie in some wordes are not alike, but are meerely 
dissonant. And we are to follow our naturall prenuntiation and accent in words: Yet 
following the latin as neare as we may; obseruing the right Euphonia: as for exampel; 
we say in Latin, ordtor long in ra: but in English we make ra, in orator, short. 


De, in dissyllabels and trisyllabels, is alwaies short. In some quadrisyllabels it is long: 
as; demerited, depopulate, demonicall, and such like: And againe in othersome it is 
either long or short: as; denunciate, determinate, denominate. And in words of fiue 
syllabels it is short: as; dedication, deprehension: And in words of six syllabels it is 
long: as; determination, delapidation; and such like. 

My, why, thy, and by, are indifferent. 

Besides; there are some wordes, which sometimes by pronunciation we make but 
monasyllabels: as; ayre, fire, flowre, powre, showre: which as dissylabels, are [sig. C2v] 
written thus; ay-er, fy-er, flow-er, pow-er, show-er. 

And likewise sometimes we make disyllabels, trisyllabels: as; desire, de-si-er. require, 
re-qui-er; and such like. 

And wordes hauing doubel consonants in the middel of dissyllabels (as; account, at- 
tend, applause, afford, and the like) by figure are made short, by the detraction of a 
letter: as; acount, atend, aplause, aford: and so in polysyllabels likewise. 
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Lastly some words are indifferent: as cre, in credit: co, in comet: pee, in peepel: & ci, 
in ciuil; and such like. Which I will, God willing, in my Verball and Prosodia set forth 
more at large. In the meane while gentel Reader, haue patience. For I meane not to 
compose these Hexametred verses irregularly. 


The object of the “Verball” and its accompanying “Prosodia” was therefore to 
provide rules for the use of English words in quantitative verse. The “Verball, or 
littel Dictionarie” would have been a wordlist, presumably with diacritics above 
the vowels to indicate length, and the “Prosodia? would have been a discursive 
statement of the principles by which given syllables might be identified as long 
or short. 

Guides to Latin prosody were of course available. For instance, there is a 
section “De Prosodia” in the so-called “Lily’s Grammar” (e.g. Lily 1540: 68-80) 
which gives rules for the ascertaining of syllable length; in his “Briefe rule,’ Lane 
was doubtless imitating these rules or others in their tradition. The possibility of 
doing something of the sort for English had occurred to other writers on English 
poetry by the end of the sixteenth century: so, for instance, William Webbe called 
in his Discourse of English poetrie of 1586 (sig. Blr) for a reformation of English 
poetry by its best practitioners, in which 


some perfect platforme or Prosodia of versifying were by them ratifyed and sette 
downe: eyther in immitation of Greekes and Latines, or where it would skant 
abyde the touch of theyr Rules, the like obseruations selected and established by 
the naturall affectation of the speeche. 


In his book, he discussed both rhyming and quantitative verse, making a case for 
the virtues of the latter, and concluded (sig. L1v) by saying that eager as he was to 
see a reformation of English poetry take place, 


In the meane time, if my poore skill, can sette the same any thing forwarde, I wyll 
not cease to practise the same towardes the framing of some apt English Prosodia: 
styll hoping, and hartelie wishing to enioy first the benefitte of some others iudg- 
ment, whose authority may beare greater credite, and whose learning can better 
performe it. 


Lane must have had a similar idea to Webbe’s. However, he took the idea further, 
imagining not only an English “Prosodia” but a “Verball” to go with it. 

He was seeing a problem with discursive guides to Latin prosody which 
would inevitably affect any similar guide to English prosody: namely, that the 
user needed to understand their structure fully in order to find guidance in them 
as to the length of the syllables of a particular word. Contemporaries of his had 
the same insight. So it was that a few years later, John Brinsley (1612: 196) could 
recommend the Prosodia of Heinrich Smet “for hauing of the best authorities for 
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the quantities of all syllables ... all needfull words being set in it in the Alphabeti- 
call order.” Only after making this point did he add that Smet also provided gen- 
eral rules for determining syllable quantity, “though our owne Grammar” - that 
ascribed to Lily - “may be sufficient” for this. Smet’s Prosodia is in fact basically a 
wordlist of between 450 and about 500 pages in different editions, with an alpha- 
betical sequence of Latin words in the outer margins, each accompanied by a line 
of verse in which it appears, the author of the verse in question being identified in 
the inner margin. Its first edition appeared in 1599, and did not circulate widely in 
England, so we need not suppose that Lane was directly inspired by it. (The 1599 
edition is recorded in e.g. the catalogue of the Staats- und Stadtbibliothek Augs- 
burg, but there is no copy on COPAC. The first English edition was in 1615, so 
Brinsley must have been relying on, and recommending the use of, imported cop- 
ies of continental editions.) However, Lane and Smet were both thinking along the 
same lines: the readiest guide to prosody would be an alphabetical handbook. 

Lane’s choice of the word “Verball” to describe his proposed alphabetical 
handbook is, by the way, puzzling. The OED’s only other example of the noun 
verbal in this sense is from a liminary verse to Cockeram’s English Dictionarie of 
1623. Although the OED identifies a post-classical Latin noun verbale as etymon, 
it is rare: a Nominale sive verbale in gallicis cum expositione eiusdem in anglicis 
was written, according to W.W. Skeat, around 1340 (for this work, see Hüllen 
1999/2006: 89f), but this seems to be quite an isolated instance, and the word 
was not used to identify early printed dictionaries. I suspect that both Lane and 
Cockeram’s friend (who was almost certainly an Exeter schoolmaster) were, 
rather than resurrecting an unusual medieval dictionary title, forming their own 
Latinate English word as a would-be elegant alternative to the more obvious dic- 
tionarie, lexicon, and the like. 

So, the title Lane proposed for his book does not give us a sense of its intended 
scope. What would its word-count have been, and would it have been illustrated 
with examples like those in Smet’s Prosodia? The answers to these questions must 
be speculative; but just as Rod McConchie has reflected on another Elizabethan 
dictionary project, that proposed by the grammarian William Bullokar in 1580, 
“that William Bullokar would probably have produced something more sophis- 
ticated than a bare word-list, and that it would probably have been put in his 
own orthography” (1997:118 n30), so I think it worth speculating here. There 
was such a strong tradition of Latin lexicography, and such an ample supply of 
Latin verse to draw on for illustrative purposes, that a compiler like Smet could 
produce a large book, with 20,000 headwords or more, without a superhuman 
effort. Lane’s “Verball” would surely have been considerably smaller. But had it 
sought to bring together the whole vocabulary of its maker’s own quantitative 
verse, its wordcount might well have been in the hundreds if not the thousands. 
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It might even have been as ample as Cawdrey’s Table Alphabeticall, and its vo- 
cabulary, although confined to words found in poetry, would surely not have been 
quite as recherché as that of the first seventeenth-century hard-word dictionaries. 
As for illustration with examples, this would surely have depended on Lane’s lexi- 
cographical modus operandi. If he had meant to found his “Verball” on his own 
practice, then he would have had an example to hand for every word he included. 
The quicker route to assembling an alphabetical wordlist - drawing on that of an 
English-Latin dictionary - would of course have made the devising of examples 
very onerous. Lane’s promise of a “littel Dictionarie” certainly suggests something 
much more modest than the work of Smet. 

It is easier to say why Lane’s “Verball” was not published than to say what it 
would have looked like if it had been. As we saw at the beginning of this paper, 
Lane was one of the last people in early modern England to publish quantitative 
verses. Every year after the publication of The First Booke of the Preservation must 
have made it clearer and clearer that nobody would buy a book whose function 
was to make the writing of such verses easier. That change in literary fashion is 
enough to explain the non-appearance either of a sequel to Lane's book of poetry 
or a “Verball” to guide imitators of his work. The fact of his death as early as 1605 
is also relevant. 

It is still certainly possible that Lane wrote the sequel, or the “Verball? or both; 
a further theoretical possibility, though necessarily a fainter one, is that the latter 
survives. An argument against its survival — if it ever existed — is that the papers of 
the Lane family of Bentley (more recently of King’s Bromley) in the keeping of the 
Staffordshire and Stoke-on-Trent Archive Service appear to begin in 1613, sug- 
gesting that they include nothing from the lifetime of John Lane. It may be best to 
come to the conclusion anticipated in the title of this paper: that, intriguing as the 


> « 


evidence for it is, John Lane’s “Verball” is a lost Elizabethan dictionary project. 
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The linking of lemma to gloss 
in Elyot’s Dictionary (1538) 


Gabriele Stein 
University of Heidelberg 


Dictionary entries comprise two essential parts, the headword (‘lemma’) and the 
author’s explanation (‘gloss’). This paper addresses the ways in which compil- 
ers link these two components (using formulations such as X means Y, X is a 
mammal of the genus Z’). After a survey of medieval practice, the readers’ atten- 
tion is drawn to the influential and ground-breaking bilingual (Latin-English) 
dictionary by Sir Thomas Elyot and the various ways in which he relates head- 
word to gloss. 


Keywords: linking lemma and gloss, definition styles, folk definitions 


Elyot’s dictionary in its historical context 


The first book actually called a ‘dictionary within the history of English lexi- 
cography is The Dictionary of syr Thomas Eliot knyght of 1538. It is also the first 
dictionary involving English and Latin whose author is known, four dictionaries 
for these two languages which preceded Elyot’s work being totally anonymous. 
The beginnings of the first Latin-English dictionary, the Medulla grammatice, go 
back to the first quarter of the fifteenth century: to date twenty-three manuscripts 
(19 full versions and 4 fragments) have been recorded, the earliest regarded as 
dating from about 1425 (McCarren 2000: 340, 342). The second Latin-English 
dictionary preceding Elyot’s Latin-English dictionary is the Ortus vocabulorum 
printed in 1500. As far as we currently know, the compilation of English-Latin 
wordbooks started slightly later. One of the six manuscripts of the Promptorium 
parvulorum (MS Harley 221 in the British Library) gives the date 1440. The 
manuscript of the second English-Latin dictionary, the Catholicon Anglicum, is 
dated about 1475. Whereas this work has never been printed, there are printed 
editions of the Promptorium parvulorum from 1499 onwards. The Ortus vocabu- 
lorum, the immediate predecessor to Elyot’s dictionary, has an estimated size of 
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27,000 entries (Starnes 1954: 29) and its vocabulary bridges the Middle English 
and Early Modern English period. Its life span extended from 1500 to 1532 and 
the additional twelve editions within this period attest to the great need for such 
a bilingual reference work. 

The rediscovery of the classical world and with it the study of classical Greek 
and Latin authors and the translation of their works into English, the immense 
increase in the knowledge of the physical world through voyages and discover- 
ies, the unprecedented development of the sciences, the invention of the print- 
ing press and the spread of learning, all these changes had to be reflected in the 
vocabulary of a language, and, in consequence, reference works were called for to 
collect and explain the tremendous vocabulary expansion. This is the context in 
which Thomas Elyot set about compiling his dictionary, and in the fashion devel- 
oped by earlier Latin lexicographers (Daly and Daly 1964; Weijers 1989; Sharpe 
1996) he based his word collection on the actual study of classical and topical 
authors. The approximate number of headwords, leaving aside run-on entries, is 
(like the Ortus) 27,000. Elyot tells us in his dedication to King Henry VIII that it 
took him two years to compile his dictionary. Blackwell (1996) has investigated 
the word definitions in the Ortus vocabulorum and Elyot’s dictionary and came 
to the following conclusion: “A comparison of 50 words per letter of the alphabet 
with Elyot’s Dictionary reveals that generally one third of the words were unique 
to the Ortus, one third were common to both and one third unique to Elyot” 
(Blackwell 1996: 253). In view of the time it takes to excerpt thousands of words 
from a multitude of source texts and to copy them onto separate prepared sheets 
of paper and to put them then into alphabetical order, Elyot’s achievement within 
a space of two years is all the more astounding. In his dedication to the King he 
singles out specific lexical areas to which he had paid particular attention, claim- 
ing at the same time that his dictionary included more Latin words than any dic- 
tionary previously published in England: 


For beside the conference of phrases or fourmes of speakynge latin and englishe, 
I haue also added proper termes belongynge to lawe and phisike, the names of 
divers herbes knowen among vs: also a good number of fishes as wel in our ocean, 
as in our riuers: Moreouer sondrie poysis, coyne, and measures, sometyme vsed 
among the auncient Romaynes, Grekes, and Hebreus, whiche knowlege to the 
reders not only of histories and orations of Tullie, but also of holy scripture, and 
the bokes of auncient phisitions, shall be founde pleasant and also commodiouse. 
Nor I haue omitted prouerbes, callyd Adagia, or other quicke sentences, whiche I 
thought necessarie to be had in remembraunce. (A.iii.-v) 


No special mention is given to other areas which constitute a substantial part of 
Elyot’s dictionary and further distinguish it clearly from the Ortus: the inclusion 
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of hundreds of proper names of historical or mythological persons, of towns, riv- 
ers, mountains, countries, etc. Often these entries are expanded into biographical 
or historical sketches so that the content of Elyot’s Dictionary is in fact a language 
dictionary and an encyclopaedia at the same time. As we shall see below, this en- 
cyclopaedic component of the dictionary also accounts for some of the features 
characteristic of its lexical entry structure. 

The combination ofa dictionary with an encyclopaedia (in our modern sense 
of both words) goes back to the Greek lexicon compiled by Suidas of whom we only 
know that he lived about the middle of the tenth century. This work is the most 
important source for Greek philology. It was first printed in Milan in 1499 which 
made it accessible and widely known. Proper names detailing the histories and 
legends associated with them were also included in John Balbus’ Catholicon, com- 
piled in the latter part of the thirteenth century. This was the first Latin dictionary 
to be printed (1460) and the number of editions produced during Elyot’s lifetime 
attest to its wide spread and popularity. A third Latin dictionary which included 
proper names was Nicholas Perottus’ Cornucopia, also first printed towards the 
end of the fifteenth century (1489). The Cornucopie became a major source for 
Ambrosius Calepinus’ famous dictionary of 1502 which became a major source 
for Thomas Elyot’s dictionary. The printing history of these four Latin dictionar- 
ies leaves no doubt that these works with their encyclopaedic components were 
very popular in Elyot’s time, and it is no wonder therefore that Elyot in his work 
followed this trend. Starnes and Talberts’s fascinating study of Classical myth and 
legend in Renaissance dictionaries (1955) includes a chapter on “Dictionaries and 
the schools” (1955: 11-28) which provides us with excellent insights into how the 
encyclopaedic material of these reference works was used in teaching: 


The Renaissance student might also have become familiar with portions of the 
dictionaries in his school library, that is, with the proper-noun entries in such 
lexicons, when his practice in composition took the form of a dictamen. In such 
an exercise a student was expected to translate material from an “unexpected 
author (extempore) into good Latin” or into good Greek [...]. In 1678 Adam 
Littleton advised his readers that the fables and stories under his entries for prop- 
er nouns were rendered in current idiom. His reason for calling attention to such 
a feature of his own Latin-English lexicon is obvious, if, as he maintains, it had 
become customary in many schools to use stories derived from Elyot and Cooper 
for this material to be translated “extempore”. (Starnes and Talbert 1955: 20-21) 


Elyot’s Dictionary thus supplied Englishmen, scholars, clerics, teachers, students 
and pupils with the necessary explanation and translation of the new Latin words 
into their mother tongue and it also incorporated a substantial part of the en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge and learning which in other reference works was only 
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accessible in Latin. The success of Elyot’s dictionary is well reflected in the quick 
succession of subsequent editions: 1542, 1545, 1548, 1552, 1559. Elyot himself 
died in 1546 and the last three editions were revised and enlarged by Thomas 
Cooper whose own dictionary, the Thesaurus Romanice et Britannice, greatly 
increased the encyclopaedic component and was to supersede Elyot’s work from 
1565 onwards. 

The fullest assessments of Elyot’s achievement as a lexicographer are still those 
by Starnes (1954: 45-67) and Stein (1985b: 140-156). The dictionary’s rich poten- 
tial for a close historical study and description of English culture and language in 
Renaissance times has scarcely been tapped. A topical study of the geographical 
names included, for instance, could provide us with a geographical world view 
prevalent at the time. The names of illnesses listed do not only tell us which ill- 
nesses afflicted men and beasts, they also specify treatments to alleviate them. The 
dictionary abounds in names of fishes and specifies their occurrence and culinary 
preparation. Rome seems to have attracted Elyot'’s special attention. If we were to 
put all the references to this great city together, with its names of streets, gates, 
houses, hills, customs, etc., we would have a veritable travel guide. And its prov- 
erbs, their explanation and Englishing are awaiting academic attention. 

The scholarly neglect is all the more surprising because the dictionary is 
easily accessible. A good number of original editions are held in research librar- 
ies around the world, there are facsimile editions (Menston: Scolar Press for 
1538 (Alston 1970), Delmar: Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints for 1548). In addi- 
tion, the work can be assessed online as part of Ian Lancashire’s LEME project 
at the University of Toronto or within the database of Early English Books Online 
(EEBO). The present paper continues earlier work (Stein 1985a, 1985b, 1986) 
and will focus on one particular aspect which has rarely been addressed in his- 
torical lexicography but calls for more investigation: the linking of lemma and 
gloss (i.e. explanation or translation equivalent) in early dictionaries. Elyot uses 
a whole gamut of devices. These may have been prompted by the double nature 
of his work as a bilingual dictionary and as an encyclopaedic reference work. 
They may show indebtedness to the lexicographical practice in Latin dictionar- 
ies, but they may also reveal attempts at handling certain types of pragmatic and 
lexical information for which a conventional treatment had not yet been devel- 
oped. At a time when the use of dictionaries was anything but common, these 
linking devices may have been intended to bridge the linguistic space between 
lemma and gloss to make dictionary entries more readable and thus facilitate 
understanding. 
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Linking lemma and gloss in Old and Middle English word lists 


In present-day English dictionaries, whether monolingual or bilingual, the as- 
sumed relation between the lemma and its meaning description or translation 
equivalent is an implicit equation not expressed verbally, but visually, by simple 
horizontal juxtaposition, but with typographical contrast. The lemma may be fol- 
lowed by an indication of its pronunciation, its grammatical category, etc., and the 
definition or equivalent may be preceded by a sense figure, a usage specification, 
etc., but the overall formatting device is adjacent juxtaposition. There is usually 
no verbal linking device in the form of metalinguistic inserts such as ‘means, ‘cor- 
responds to, ‘is the word for, etc. Dictionary users know that the leftmost item 
is the one to which the following words apply. These modern conventions were 
challenged in 1987 with the publication of Collins Cobuild English Language Dic- 
tionary (Sinclair 1987). The envisaged users were foreign learners of English. The 
Cobuild team had decided that defining words in full sentences or with the help of 
linking elements such as ‘means, ‘is; etc. might make it easier for learners to un- 
derstand the paraphrases of meanings in a foreign language. Cobuild’s success has 
influenced the definition style in other dictionaries written for foreign learners. 

The advances in modern technology nowadays make it possible to differenti- 
ate the nature of the following elements (pronunciation, grammar, usage labels, 
meaning, etc.) by various symbols, different fonts and colour so that users can 
easily see what is the lemma (and what belongs to it) and what is the definition/ 
translation equivalent (and what belongs to that). 

The formatting conventions with their specific location for the various in- 
formation bits included in the lexical entry were gradually developed within the 
history of dictionary-writing. So let us have a brief look at the lexicographical 
practice before Elyot’s time. 

The earliest word compilations for English in the form of glossaries (arranged 
according to the letters of the alphabet) and vocabularies (arranged according to 
topical fields) go back to Old English times. Latin and Old English words are juxta- 
posed or paired and either arranged in columns or in a continuous text. The devices 
used to indicate that the Latin headword and the following Old English item belong 
together, forming one information unit, are various. In the Leiden Glossary (Hessels 
1906), for instance, a simple point or a semi-colon link or separate the two items 
of the information unit (Stein 1985b:10). In the Corpus Glossary (Hessels 1890; 
Lindsay 1921) we have a point which occasionally resembles a short comma (Stein 
1985b: 16). The Latin headwords in the MS Harley 3376 in the British Library, ed- 
ited in 1966 by R. T. Oliphant, include a substantial number of Latin interpretations 
of the headword before listing the Old English equivalent. Here we encounter the 
use of the Latin phrase id est in the abbreviated form .i. (Stein 1985b:27), as in 
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(1) Belliger .i. miles . bellator . .weepenbora. 


A minimal verbal form linking lemma and interpretation thus enters the compila- 
tion of bilingual word lists via quasi-synonyms of the Latin headwords. Another 
form of linkage emerges in an 11th-century glossary (MS Cotton Cleopatra A III 
ff 5'-75v) in the British Library. The Old English equivalent is set, in a smaller 
script, above the Latin headword and the initial letter of the headword is conspic- 
uously distinguished from the rest of the word (Stein 1985b: 32). In word lists that 
have come down to us from Middle English times, the display in columns is pre- 
dominant, but continuous text sequences are also found. The scholarly editions 
of these glossaries and vocabularies, however, do not always follow the display 
of the original. It looks as if the editors occasionally ‘improved’ the readability of 
the word columns by inserting punctuation marks between lemma and gloss. The 
edition by T. Wright and R.P. Wiilcker of the Mayer Nominale, for instance, has 
a comma between the Latin headword and the English equivalent and a point at 
the end of the line. Neither punctuation mark occurs in the manuscript where the 
linking device consists in mere juxtaposition, e.g. 


(2) Hec regina qwen 
Hic gulo a gluton 
Surdus -a -um defe (Stein 1985b: 61-63) 


The insertion of the abbreviated form of id est becomes more common as a link- 
ing device between lexical items of different languages, that is, it is not restricted 
to a Latin co-text. A new feature in Middle English word lists is the indication of 
the language of the translation equivalents. The English gloss is preceded by an 
abbreviation of the word Anglice in the form A? or Ane as in 


(3) Hec veruca, An“ a werte (Stein 1985b: 73) 


Here again, caution is needed with respect to the use of the punctuation marks 
which may have been introduced editorially. For the Middle English period there 
are a number of verbales, lists of verbs, and synonym lists, in British Library man- 
uscripts, which reveal interesting attempts at indicating to the reader that lem- 
ma and gloss belong together as a text unit. In the verbale Royal MS 17.C.XVII 
(4-177) the spacing before and after the infinitive particle to seems to suggest that 
to is used as a link in the following form: 


(4) Opulentare to mak plenty 
Obstruere to stop (Stein 1985b: 58) 


The bilingual Latin-English list of noun synonyms in ADD MS 34,276 has a col- 
umn arrangement in the following form: 
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(5) Hec profunditas 
Hoc profundum 
Hic abissus 
Depness 


The Latin synonyms are listed vertically, the English equivalent is given in the last 
line and there is a line beneath which I take to be an indication that the entry is 
thereby complete. But it is possible that the line is a marker indicating that the 
form above is a gloss (Stein 1985b: 64). The Royal MS 17.C.XVII (19r-20v) lists 
synonymous adjectives, similarly but instead of a line under the English equiva- 
lent the last item in the column contains a lower case a (for anglice), clearly a link- 
age with the following gloss: 


(6) Quietus .a. um 
Placidus .a. um 
Pacificus .a. um 
Tranquillus .a. um 
Tacidus .a. um 
a styll (Stein 1985b: 64) 


What emerges from this brief review of Old and Middle English glossaries and 
vocabularies is that with the exception of the use of .i. (for id est) and Ance (for 
anglice) lemma and gloss are linked by location juxtaposition alone or in combi- 
nation with other signs. Such visual links increase with the size of the word lists. 

Early bilingual Latin dictionaries are only partly bilingual because many en- 
tries have only a Latin explanation of the Latin lemma and no translation equiva- 
lent in the vernacular at all. This holds for the Medulla grammatice and the Ortus 
vocabulorum. The parts of the Medulla that have been edited reveal an interesting 
handling of lemma and Latin explanation and/or Middle English equivalent. In 
the two fragments edited by McCarren (McCarren 1993; McCarren 2000) simple 
juxtaposition is common. In addition, we find the abbreviated element .i. and the 
verb forms est/fuit, dicitur, interpretatur. Practice is more complex in Huntman’s 
edition of Pepys MS 2000’ which is still the only edition of a full text (Huntsman 
1973). The manuscript was produced by two scribes who seem to have followed 
different scribal traditions. Up to the middle of the letter J, the English words are 
preceded by an abbreviated form of anglice, in the latter part lemma and gloss 
are simply juxtaposed. As metalinguistic connectors between a Latin lemma and 
a Latin explanation we find .i., est/sunt/fuit, dicitur, interpretatur and significant 
throughout. Within the Latin section the second scribe introduced a punctuation 
system which is not consistently applied though. A simple point is introduced to 
mark the end of a Latin element, e.g., 
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(7) Lacrimula. a little tere 
Lactiosus a. um. milky 
Lacto as. to giff sowke 
Laicus. ca. cum. lewed 
Lampas . dis. a lampe 
Lana ne. Wolle 


The individual scribal practices thus manifestly varied, yet two features seem to 
have been shared by all scribes: (1) lemma and gloss are not separated by a sim- 
ple punctuation mark, and (2) the metalinguistic Latin elements are restricted to 
Latin contexts and there is no linking of a Latin lemma and an English equivalent 
by means of ‘est; ‘dicitur, “interpretatur, etc. 

The Ortus vocabulorum is a much fuller dictionary. Dictionary entries may 
be quite complex, including a Latin explanation of the headword, an English 
equivalent, further Latin text specifying grammatical behaviour, word-formation 
elements, etc. There is much more information on Latin pronunciation and gram- 
mar and corresponding metalinguistic terms. The Ortus is the first printed Latin- 
English dictionary and the linking of lemma and gloss shows all the elements 
encountered so far, though still not applied in a consistent way. In addition, we 
note the introduction of the colon, sometimes used after the headword which is 
then explained in Latin, as well as the occasional use of the virgule in the listing 
of synonyms. The use of a simple point is more pervasive as a mark signalling the 
end of a specific kind of information, e.g., 


(8) Consecro as. to halowe. Tor trix et tio 
verbalis. n. p. 
Conspicuus a um. idest clarus vel lu= 
minis receptiuus. Clere or apte to recey 


ue light. 0. S. 
Conspino as. i. spinis pungere. to pryk 
with thornes. o. p. 
Conspuo is ui utum. to spytte. Conspu 
tus a um. Ispytted. n. t. 
Constantia tie. anglice stablenesse or a 
stedfastnesse. f. p. 


The growing complexity of dictionary entries calls for a framework to assess their 
components. Such a framework was splendidly developed by Merrilees (1994) on 
the basis of the great medieval Latin dictionaries and then applied to a fifteenth- 
century bilingual Latin-French dictionary, Firmin le Ver’s Dictionarius. Merrilees 
starts from the minimal bipolar structure of a glossary or dictionary: lemma 
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(or headword) and gloss (or definition). Gradually more and more information 
clustering around these two poles was introduced, some of which specified the 
headword, some elaborating the definition, some related to both. For conven- 
ience sake he decided to regard “that information which is non-lemmatic and 
non-definitional” as “metalanguage” (Merrilees 1994:49), and singled out three 
positions in which metalinguistic information tends to occur: the post-lemmat- 
ic position, the post-definitional position and the marginal position. This study 
focuses on specific parts of the post-lemmatic position. According to Merrilees 
(1994:50-51) the most common types of information found in this position in 
Papias Elementarium doctrine are: 


1. definitional connectors such as dicitur, interpretatur, est etc., sometimes .i. 
(id est) [...] 

2. indication of language, especially the term grece or a Greek form [...] 

3. information on etymology, including derivation or composition [...] 

4. grammatical information including parts of speech, esp. adverbium, and 
attributes such as gender or orthography [...] 


Merrilees’ framework was developed for texts that existed in manuscript only. 
It does not say anything on punctuation which in the word lists dealt with here 
fulfils various functions. The term “definitional connector” for such elements as 
dicitur, est, id est, interpretatur, etc. calls for some comment. 

The examples given undoubtedly link lemma and gloss and they would qual- 
ify as that kind of information within a dictionary entry that relates to both. 
An equational term would have brought out the assumed logical nature of the 
bipolar bases: 


(9) lemma equals gloss 
(headword) corresponds to (definition) 


This is one approach to viewing the relationship between the two poles for which 
generic terms like ‘link or just ‘connector’ might be more appropriate. Such a 
logical model would have to be distinguished from a ‘thematic-rhematic utter- 
ance-based model in which the lemma functions as the theme or topic (the entity 
for which more knowledge is sought) and all the information provided within the 
dictionary entry is information assumed to be wanted by the dictionary user and 
thus qualifies as comment or rheme. ‘Directional connector’ seems to fit more 
into this approach. 

Merrilees does not address the question of why or when the relation between 
lemma and gloss is expressed verbally and whether simple adjacent juxtaposition 
and verbal linkage are in random distribution or not. 
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Elyot’s linking of lemma and gloss 
Juxtaposition, punctuation, fonts 


Having prepared the historical background and the lexicographical and theoreti- 
cal context we now turn to Elyot’s dictionary entries. 

Elyot’s dictionary is a fully bilingual dictionary. All headwords have either an 
English translation equivalent or an English explanation of the Latin lemma or 
both. A second salient feature is its printing: it is the first Latin-English dictionary 
to use different fonts for the headword (Roman) and the gloss (black letter). There 
is thus a clear visual difference between the two. Thirdly, there is a fairly consistent 
use of punctuation. The comma is used between different information units, the 
simple point signals not only the end of a sentence but also the end of the dic- 
tionary entry. The range of complexity in dictionary entries varies considerably. 
Rather basic are entries with one or two translation equivalents for the headword 
or, if none is available, an English explanation, as for instance in 


(10) Hora, an howre. [Kv] 
Riuus, a ryuer or broke. [Yr] 
Humus, erthe beynge moyste. [K.ii."] 


More complex entries may include longer descriptions of the headword, as in 
the case of obelisk, a word not yet used in English, or the encyclopaedic entry for 
Homerus: 


(11) Obeliscus, a great stone, square like a butte, 
waxing smaller & smaller, vntyl the toppe, 
of a great height, made plaine by a wark= 
man: there were of them diuers in Rome. [Pij.] 


(12) Homerus, the poete of all other moste fa= 
mous and excellent, who wrate the battaile 
betwene the Grekes and Troyanes won= 
derfull eloquently: but howe truely, wyse 
mé may coniect. Also he wrote the trauayle 
of the prudent Ulysses. Finally both wor= 
kes are worthy to be radde, for the meruai 
lous inuention, and profytable sentéces 
in them contayned. [Ky] 


More complex are dictionary entries which (1) single out several senses of the 
headword, (2) include source material, (3) combine linguistic and encyclopaedic 
aspects or (4) provide examples: 
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(13) Furunculus, a litle thefe, also a beest called a 
Stote, that killeth rabettis. It is also a sore 
callid a felon. also a sore callid a cattisheer. [Iv] 


(14) Humilitas, tatis, basenes, or lowenesse, hu= 

militie, whiche as Speusippus defyneth, is 

a gentylnesse of the mynde, lackyng wrath 

or angre. [K. iit] 
(15) Narcoticum, a qualytie or vertue in thyn= 

ges to make a manne to slepe. also to make 

a membre insensible. Physytions vse me= 

dycines, whyche haue this vertue, where 

the griefe or ache is otherwise incurable, 

or where they wylle cutte any parte of a 

mannes bodye. [O. iiii.¥] 
(16) Forum, a market, where thynges be solde. 

Also a place where iudgementes are prac= 

tised, and matters in lawe pleaded. Forum 

whan it is taken for a market, hath comon= 

ly an other worde ioyned therwith, as Fo= 

rum boarium, the markette where cattell 

is solde. Forum holitorium, the markette 

where herbes be solde. Forum piscarium, 

the fyshe markette. [H.[v.]*-7] 


What emerges from the examples is that in all of them the link between headword 
and gloss is non-verbalized and implicit. This we may regard as the unmarked 
linkage. The examples also show that the Roman font is not only used for the 
Latin headword but for anything Latin within the entry, grammatical forms of the 
lemma, proper names or linguistic examples. 

Verbalized links are the marked type. The occurrences found within the dic- 
tionary fall into two types: wh-links and verb links. 


Wh-links 


The characteristic of these links is that they are realized by a structure involving a 
wh-word, such as when, where, which, who, whose, etc. which relate to the preced- 
ing word. For example: 


(17) Colluuies, whan the erthe is couered with 
water by greatte floodes. [D. [iv.]*] 
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(18) Metathesis, where one letter is transposed 
from one place in a worde into an nother 
as Tymber Tymbre. [N.[v.]*] 


In both cases we have a grammatical clash between the headword and the ex- 
planation. A noun is paraphrased by a subordinate clause. What is missing is a 
generic noun representing a core meaning of the headword which is then further 
specified by the following relative clause, as in 


(19) Colluuies, a state when the earth is 
covered with water ... 


Metathesis, a constellation of sounds/ 
a transposition of sounds where one letter is ... 


Very often the generic element required to complete and balance the semantic 
equation is not easily supplied as will become clear from the examples which will 
follow to illustrate different relationships. This type of a shortcut and partly im- 
plicit paraphrase of the meaning of the lexical item is a style which, as we know, is 
not uncommon in spoken language. 

The obvious question, of course, is when do such wh-explanations occur. Are 
there types of words which are intrinsically difficult to define and which may 
therefore account for the compiler’s dilemma? An analysis of the corpus of data 
excerpted from the dictionary suggests that lexical items (whether simple or com- 
plex and phrasal) that refer to a spatial or temporal state or situation are most 
likely, but by no means the only ones, to trigger off a wh-link. The majority of 
instances are nominal, but other word classes are also represented. 

The largest group of instances consists of rather elliptical where-links. We find 
it with a number of terms that relate to prosody, rhetoric and linguistics, as for 
instance: 


(20) Hepthemimeris, where a syllable naturally 
short, is made longe in a verse, which doth 
happe in the begynnynge of the first fote. [I.[vi.]*] 


(21) Schesis, where a multitude of wordes are 
brought in togyther vnioyned, as Nubila, 
nix, grando, procellz, flumina, venti, Clou= 
des, snowe, hayle, showres, flouddes, 
wyndes. [Y.[vi.]*] 


We also find where-links with abstract nouns and nouns referring to a particular 
state of the human body: 
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(22) Disquisitio, where euery mans opinyon is 
asked in a matter, whiche requyreth iuge= 
mente. [E[v.]*] 


(23) Sycosis, where within the eie lyd groweth 
a lyttell wart or other lyke thynge. [Bb.[v.]"] 
The rendering of lexical phrases also shows where-links: 
(24) Orbem facere, where people doo gather 
them rounde togyther in battayle. [Q1] 
(25) Litem suam facere, where oae [sic] medleth in an 
other mans matter, as it were his owne. [M. [iv.]*] 
Examples for the word classes adverb, adjective and verb are: 
(26) Pedatim, where one fote goeth with the o= 
ther, Foote by foote. [Q.[vi.]*] 


(27) Nauigabilis, le, where a shyppe maye passe, 

Nauigable. [O. [iv.]*] 
(28) Przesidero, are, where tempest commeth ve= 

ry soone, and before the tyme accustomed. [S.[v.]"] 


Where-links are the most common general abstract links, but more literally loca- 
tive ones with wherein, whereon, and whereonto also occur as we can see from the 
following examples: 


(29) Vectabulum, wherin any thynge is caryed. [Dd.[vi.]*] 
Innoxius, a, um, wherin is no damage, that 
whiche can do none harme. [L] 


(30) Crustata, wheron is layde playster, or thyn 
shardes of stone. [E.[iv.]"] 


(31) Proprietarius, a, um, whervnto the proper= 
tie of a thynge belongeth. [T.iij."] 


A partitive link is expressed by whereof: 


(32) Nimius, a, i, wherof is to moch, or excesse. [O.[vi.]*] 


References to persons and to properties may or may not contain the relative geni- 
tive pronoun as link. At Elyot’s time the indefinite pronoun of the third person 
someone was not yet in common use so that an explanation for the noun sense 
‘someone whose eyes have been put out’ was not available (cf. further p. 71 be- 
low). Instead we find formations like: 
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(33) Exoculatus, whose eyes be put out. [Kk.[vi.]¥] 
(34) Loripes, edis, whose fete ar, as if they were 

bounden or gyrte. [M. [iv.]¥] 
(35) Luxatus, whose bones are out of ioynte. [M.[v.]¥] 


The when-link has both temporal and metaphorical use. There may be abstract 
reference to an action, as in 


(36) Deprecatio, whan we confesse that we haue 
offended. [Kk.ij-] 


or to a physical or mental state of health, as in 


(37) Deliquirium animi, whan a man is ina 
swowne. [FY] 


(38) ‘Taraxis, whan the eyen do bolne out moch, 
and be redde. [Cc] 


A verb may be explained as a transient state or a feeling, as in 


(39) Horreo, rui, ère, whan a man thynketh that 
his heare doth ryse, also to quake for cold, 
or feare, somtime to feare moche. [K.ii.7] 


With abstract nouns an instrumental relation is expressed by means of the link 
whereby: 


(40) Decretorium tempus, decretorium sydus, 
wherby iudgement is giuen of the increase 
that shall succede of any thinge. [E.[vi.]¥] 


(41) Diuisio, onis, wherby we declare what is 
in variance, or whereby we doo expresse of 
what thinges we wyll treate. Also a diuy= 
syon into sondry partes. [F.[v.]¥] 


We also find whereby in explanations of legal terminology detailing the applica- 
tion of specific laws: 


(42) Falcidia lex, wherby legacies were defal= 
cate or cutte of, where the fourthe part of 
the goodis were not assigned to the heires. [H.ii.y] 


(43) Lex plagiaria, wherby men were whipped. [M.ii.¥] 
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Proper names referring to historical or legendary personages are part of the ency- 
clopaedic component in Elyot’s dictionary. The relative pronouns who and which 
relate these names to the description of their specific feats and features: 


(44) Mutunus, who was also called Priapus. [O.iii.7] 


(45) Pelops, pelopidis, whiche vaynquysshed on 
horsbacke in runnynge Oenomaus, father 


of Hippodamia, and wedded her. [Q. [vi.]¥] 
(46) Melicerta, whom the gentyls dyd honour 
for one of the goddess of the see. [N.ii.¥] 


(47) Thyestes, whome his owne brother Atreus 
causyd to eate his proper chylderne. [Cce.[v.]*] 


And finally the relative pronoun which can occur in exlaining an abstract noun, 
an adjective, or a more complex phrasal headword: 


(48) Importunitas, tatis, which hath no commo= 
ditie of tyme nor of place. [K. liv. ]¥] 


(49) Synonimum, whiche in dyuers wordes sy= 
gnifieth one thyng, as Ensis, Gladius, both 
do sygnifie a sworde. Occidit, interfecit, ne= 


canit, do signifie, he kylled. [Bb.[v.]¥] 
(50) Aeripes, whiche is as swyfte as the wynd. [A. [iv.]¥] 
(51) Religioni obstringere, whiche is common= 
ly sayde to haue conscyence in a thynge. [X.iij."] 
Verb links 


In the case of these links, the end of the Latin headword part - a lemma, a lemma 
with its variants or a lemma with some of its grammatical forms - is again sig- 
nalled by a comma and the following gloss is introduced by a verb easing the 
change from Latin to English. The metalanguage is no longer Latin in the form of 
est, id est, dicitur. It is English and the most important verbs used as such links are 
to be, to betoken, to call, to interpret, to name, to say, to signify, to speak, to suppose, 
to take and to use. 

With so many verbs used as links we may wonder whether they constitute 
stylistic variants of each other or whether they may be used with specific head- 
words or whether they fulfil certain functions within a dictionary entry. As in the 
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case of wh-links, verb links are variants of dictionary entries without such links, 
variants which according to the data tend to occur in specific constellations. As 
to frequency of occurrence, the prize goes to be; at the other extreme betoken 
(a variant of signify) is rare and only found in the earlier part of the dictionary. 
The verb be occurs in the present is/are/be/ben as well as in the past forms 
was/were. The use of the past typically goes together with proper names for 
historical persons, countries, rivers, cities, objects, events, institutions, and the 


like, e.g. 


(52) Agamčnon, was the generall Capy= 
tayne of the grekes, ate the syege 
of Troye. 


(53) Circéses ludi, were certain games in Rome 
wherin horses ranne with chariottes. 


(54) Pollux, lucis, was brother to Castor, bothe 
being borne at one bourdeyn, whych Po= 
etes doo fayne to come of one egge, layd 
or brought forthe by a woman, called Le= 
da, with whome Iupiter companied in like 
nes of a swanne. 


(55) Quæstorium, was suche a place as the ei= 
chequer is. 


(56) Sirpices, were instrumétes made with teeth 


lyke to a sawe, which beinge drawen with 
oxen, plucked vppe by the rootes flagges 
and greate weedes, which grewe in me= 
dowes. 


[A.[v-]"] 


[Dv] 


[S.ii."] 


[Vy] 


[Z.[vi.]*] 


The present forms of be occur when a headword is classified with respect to gram- 


mar or rhetorical status, thus preparing the way for a metalinguistic term. Some 


examples are: 


(57) Bat is a worde that is spoken to one, whan 
we wyl haue hym speke no more, as peace 
or huysht. 


(58) Ficus, in the masculyne gender is a fygge: 
in the feminine gender, is a figge tree. [...] 


(59) Serenissimus, is a terme appropried nowe 
adayes to kinges only, and is vsurped for 
moste famous, or moste renoumed. 


(Hh. [iv.]"] 


[H. [iv.]”] 


[Z.[iv.]"] 
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(60) 


(61) 


Ironia, is a fygure in speakynge, whanne a 

man dissembleth in speche that whyche he 

thynketh not: as in scoffyng or bourdyng, 

callynge that fayre, whyche is fowle in 

dede, that good, whiche is yl, that eloquét, 

which is barbarous. Semblably reasoning 

contrary to that I thinke, to the intente to 

mocke hym, with whome I doo dyspute 

or reason. [L. [iv.]*] 


Seruum peecus, is a prouerbe applied to him 

whiche in speakynge or writyng, dare not 

digresse from an other mannes steppes or 

fourme of writynge. [Z. [iv. ]*] 


There are three constructional patterns in which is links the headword and its 
explanation. As pointed out earlier, the generic indefinite pronoun someone was 
not yet in common use at Elyot’s time and various other forms were used instead, 
a man, one, he. The third person pronoun he (together with that/which) occurs in 
combination with is: 


(62) 


(63) 


Impeditus, is proprely he, that hathe his 
fete so bounde, that he can not goo. [K. [iv.]¥] 


Suffectus, is he, whyche an offycer beynge 
deed, or remoued, is sette in his place. [Bb.ij.:] 


The wh-links when and where occur in a ‘fuller versior as <.. is when} <... is where? 


(64) 


(65) 


(66) 


(67) 


Alluuies is whan abundance of water mixt 
with claye, couereth the grounde. [A.[vi.]*] 


Diluuium, is whan the erth is surrounded 
or drowned with moche rayne. [F [iv.]¥] 


Flegmen, is where with moche goynge the 
bloude issueth out of the toes. [Ll] 


Honorem prefari, is where one shal speke of 
any thynge, that is not honest, than to say, 
Sauynge your reuerence. [Ll iij.7] 


The use of be as a link verb implies an identification of referent and the word used 
for it. The other verbs used as links do not have such an implication. Between 
some verbs there is an alternation in Elyot’s dictionary entries, others have a spe- 
cific area of application. Be and signify, for instance, are both used in the explana- 
tion of verbs or verbal phrases: 
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(68) 


(69) 


(70) 
(71) 


In tenebris saltare, signifieth to do a thynge 
vnaduisedly, and without any iugement. [Lii] 


Mutare, sygnyfieth bothe to borowe and 


to lende. [O.iii."] 
Riuo, are, is to go to watryng, as bestis do. [Y] 
Sancire leges, is to constitute lawes. LY. [iv.]"] 


Be and signify are both used when the explanation of the headword includes a 
reference to a language: 


(72) 


(73) 


(74) 


(75) 


Alchech, in the Araby tongue, is the beast, 
whiche is called Linx, whiche is begotten 
betwene a lyon and a lybarde. [Gg"] 


Magus, signifieth in the Persiane tongue a 
wyse man, expert also in the misteries of 
theyr ceremonyes. [...] [M.[vi.]¥] 


Pitpit, in the olde tunge of Oskes sygnified 
quicquid, whatsoever. [R.[vi.]"] 


Strebula, in the olde tunge of Umbri was 
a piece of the flesshe that was offered in 
sacrifice. [ Aa. [iv. ]¥] 


Both verbs are also used in complex dictionary entries when a headword has sev- 
eral meanings. Elyot’s typical device when another sense of the headword calls for 
a further gloss is the introductory also or sometimes on its own. To signify is more 
pervasive than to be; in addition, in these cases too, to be collocates more with also 
and to signify is more common with sometimes, as for instance: 


(76) 


Limen, minis, signifyeth not only the thras= 
holde of a doore, but also the haunse. som= 
tyme it signifieth the entre of the dore. som 
tyme frendeshyppe. [M.iii.¥] 


Occasionally Elyot draws attention to the true or fundamental meaning of a word 
and its wider application. In such instances the verb link is a form of to be com- 
bined with the adverb properly: 


(77) 


O[lJea, is moost proprely the frute of an 
olyue: yet sometime it is vsed for an 
olyue tree. [P.[v.]*] 
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(78) Remulco, care & remulculo, is proprely to 
drawe a greatte shyp or barge with a lasse 
vessel, by translation it signifieth to drawe 
a thynge easyly. [X.ij.1] 


He draws on several verbs to specify in what context a headword is or was used. 
Characteristics of past societies, their culture and people are described in the past 
tense of the linking verb to be: 


(79) Proletarii, among the Romains were they 
whiche for pouertie were not able to goo 
to the warres: and therfore they were 
lefte at home to gette chylderne. [T.ii.¥] 


(80) Satrapa, amonge the Persians were as du= 
kes and Erles be here. [Y.[v.]*] 


There is an overlap of to be with to call and to take. Language use in specific sub- 
ject fields is associated with the respective professional groups, such as lawyers, 
philosophers and physicians: 


(81) Deoro, rare, among our lawyers, is to per= 
pleade, or to conclude in pleadynge. [Kk ii] 


(82) Dies legittimi, among lawyers be callyd 
ordinary dayes, or dayes in courte. [FE [iv.]¥] 


(83) Reiectanea, of phylosophers betaken for 
thynges to be abhorrid, as sycknesse, po= 
uertie, and sorowe. [X.ii.¥] 


(84) Abscessus, is of phisytions taken for an im= 
posthume or botche, or for a course of euyll 
humours to some parte of the body, wher= 
by matter is ingendred. [Av] 


When the subject field is specified (instead of people professing it), forms of be 
function as the verb links: 


(85) Coria, coriorum, are in buyldynge certayne 
settyng or layeng of thynges in one order, 
or in height, or in thyckenes. [li.[vi.]¥] 


(86) Ordines, is in battayle that, whyche is cal= 
lyd the raye. [Q'] 
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Elyot’s dictionary often notes when a Latin form is archaic, signalling this by sev- 
eral verb links: 


(87) 


(88) 


Columnus, was in olde tyme that we calle 
nowe culmus. [D. [iv.]*] 


Fabitor, in the ancient tyme was taken for 
a maynteyner. [H.ii.y] 


The overriding device, however, to mark archaisms is a form of the verb link to 
use. In its passive form, was used for is typically combined with phrases like ‘in the 
old time’ or ‘of old/ancient writers’ as in: 


(89) 


(90) 
(91) 


Duis, of the auncient writers was vsed for 
dederis. [G"] 


Salutem, in the old tyme was vsed for salté. LY.iij.¥] 


Vragus, of olde writars was vsed for 
Orcus, dethe. [Ee.[v.]¥] 


There is a further alternation between to call and to name as verb links. Both 
occur in their passive forms (is/was called/named) mostly together with preposi- 
tional phrases specifying the group of language users for whom the lexical item 
in question is relevant: 


(92) 


(93) 


(94) 


Charon, tis, was named of the Paynyms, 

the booteman, that caried sowles ouer the 

three ryuers of Helle, Acheron, Stix, and 

Cocytus. [C. [vi.]¥] 
Conchon, is called a vessel of the grekes, 


or the holownes of the eies. [D.[v.]*] 


Mercurius, was of the paynimes called god 
of Eloquence, and messager of Iupiter, it 
is the name of one of the seuen planettes. [N. [iv.]¥] 


We come now to those verb links which seem to have a specific area of application. 
To interpret occurs with proper names for which a literal translation is provided: 


(95) 
(96) 


(97) 


Emmanuel, is interpreted, God is with vs. [Kk. liv. ]¥] 
Habraham, is interpreted father of manye 
dyuerse people. [LL iit] 


Satanas, is interpreted an aduersary, by the 
whiche name the diuel was called, bicause 
that he was aduersary to Christe. [...] [Y.[v.]*] 
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‘The verb links to say and to speak in their passive forms are introduced to mention 
the referent(s) to which the word or phrase is or was applied: 


(98) 


(99) 


Rhinocerotis nasum habere, is sayd of them 
that be witty. [...] [X.[vi.]"] 


Trium literarum homo, was spoken in scorn 

of hym, that wolde seeme to be a gentylle 

man, where he was none, whyche worde 

was made by this occasyon, that amonge 

the olde Romaynes gentylle men vsed to 

wryte theyr names with three letters, as 

Q, F M, for Quintus Fabius Maximus. Al= 

so this prouerbe was spoken of them, whi= 

che were theues, bycause that Fur, con= 

tayned but thre letters. [Dd.iij."] 


The last verb link to discuss is to suppose. It is more common in the active than in 
the passive. Examples are: 


(100) Aruales fratres, were supposed to be the fo= 


ster brethré of Romulus, to whom he gaue 

the dignitie of priesthode, to make sacrifice 

for growynge and increace of corne, and 

preseruation of the corne feldes. [Hhr-] 


(101) Partheniti, is supposed of some 


well lerned men to be tansye, whiche opi= 
nion I thynke to be beste. [Ll.[v.]¥] 


The use of suppose tells us that Elyot was careful in what he offered his readers as 
general or linguistic knowledge. Latin had an immensely differentiated, rich and 
subtle vocabulary for which English did not yet have correspondences. Elyot’s 
renderings were often innovative expansions of the English lexicon, lexical at- 
tempts at shaping and developing the English idiom. When classical writers or 
scholars disagreed on a certain issue, he mentions it and sometimes gives his own 
opinion. Another means of indicating that his suggestions were rather tentative 
and that he had some reservations with respect to the gloss offered was the use of 
a modal verb as in: 


(102) Occentus, tus, where one syngeth against 


another. It maye be also taken for a coun= 
tretenor. [P.iij."] 


(103) Salapusius, may be callid a mery iesting boy. [...] LY. iij.t] 
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(104) Thymelici, maye be callydde daunsers of 
Morysdaunces. [Cc.[v.]"] 


This concludes our review of verb links and we may now assess Elyot’s use of 
them. The insertion of verb links between headword and gloss is a marked lexi- 
cographical device, the unmarked style consisting in an implicit, non-verbalized 
juxtaposition of the two poles of the dictionary entry. The verbs actually used as 
linking elements are common verbs which are also used as metalinguistic expres- 
sions in the spoken medium when we explain an unknown word to someone. We 
note however that the verb to mean, common in spoken explanations of words, 
is not used as a verb link. ‘Linked dictionary entries’ read or sound more like or- 
dinary utterances compared to the rather artificial text style of dictionary entries 
which is meant for reading. Being closer to ordinary language use such entries fa- 
cilitate understanding. This can be shown by contrasting entries with and without 
a linking verb and assessing their effect on readers. Compare the following two 
entries where Elyot’s verb link is put in parentheses: 


(105) AXis mundi, (is) a lyne imagined to go 
streight from the north to the south, 
dyuydynge the worlde as it were in 
two partes: at the endes are supposed to 
be two poyntes in heuen, whiche are cal= 
led the northe pole and the southe pole. [F [iv.]¥] 


(106) Mero, (was) in scorne the name of Nero, bi= 
cause he was so great a drynker of wyne. [N. [iv.]¥] 


In the case of the many encyclopaedic entries on historical or legendary persons, 
places, events, etc. the past tense link was/were established a clear chronologi- 
cal perspective for a readership little practised in using reference works but keen 
to absorb new knowledge and its relevance to their world and circumstances. 
A close study of the linguistic co-text of the verb links reveals a co-occurrence 
with adverbials, realized either as adverbs (also, sometimes, etc.) or as preposi- 
tional phrases (in the old time, in building, among lawyers, etc.). These adverbial 
additions constitute specifications on usage. Elyot thus distinguishes between an 
explanation beginning with ‘the name of ..? and ‘is/was named of/in/..” where 
the use of the verb link enables him to add who used the name or in which lan- 
guage the name was common. Without these adverbial additions Elyot’s glosses 
would not have been adequate lexical descriptions. At a time when usage notes 
in the modern sense of the term were not yet current, Elyot had developed his 
own lexicographical devices. There is no doubt that he was influenced by Latin 
lexicographers. A comparison with his main source, Calepinus’ Dictionarium, 
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shows that there are certain parallels, the latter using for instance Latin appellare, 
dicere, essere, significare and vocare as link verbs, cf. Exanthemata, Diaphragma, 
Clamare, Dictamen, Clausula (Calepinus 1520). Future research may reveal when 
this explicit style of indicating usage restrictions with the help of verb links and 
adverbials was replaced by other devices. It may also tell us when the more im- 
personal style in dictionary compilation without wh-links and verb links became 
dominant. One fact that is worth noting in this context is that the first dictionaries 
in which the language order is reversed, that is English-Latin, the Promptorium 
parvulorum and the Catholicon Anglicum, are totally different in style: no wh- 
links, no verb links. 
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Music amidst the tumult 


Giles Goodland 
Oxford English Dictionary 


Johnson's Dictionary bears a complicated relation to literary language. A large 
proportion of the illustrative quotations that Johnson used came from poetry. 
However, comments in the Preface, and elsewhere show that he had ambivalent 
feelings towards poetic language. When reading the Dictionary against a Con- 
cordance of Johnson’s own poems and plays, mediated by his explanations of 
what types of words were omitted in the Preface, it becomes clear that Johnson 
did not include in the Dictionary several words that he himself had used in his 
own poetry and plays. I list these words, with a short explanation of why words 
from Johnson's active vocabulary might not have made it into the Dictionary. 


Keywords: Samuel Johnson, Dr. Johnson, Dryden, dictionaries, preface, 
concordances, neologism, word coinage, literary language, poetic language, 
omitted words 


Johnson and literary coinage 


Dr Johnson came to write his Dictionary in mid-career, after many years at- 
tempting to make a name for himself as a poet and playwright. The Dictionary 
he compiled must in this case bear a relation to the literary language that was his 
frequent, if not habitual, medium of expression. The relationship, however, was 
a complicated one. A large proportion of the illustrative quotations that Johnson 
used came from literary sources, particularly poetry. However, comments in the 
Preface, the definitions, and elsewhere in Johnson's publications on the Diction- 
ary show that Johnson had ambivalent feelings towards literary language. When 
reading the Dictionary against a Concordance of Johnsons own poems and plays, 
mediated by the exceptionally clear explanations of what types of words were 
omitted in the Preface, it becomes clear that Johnson did not include in the Dic- 
tionary many words that he himself had used in his own poetry and plays. These 
words are listed and discussed in the second part of this paper. 
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Boris Pasternak describes the poet “searching for music amidst the tumult of 
the dictionary” (cited in Koch 1999:27), implying that the ordering of informa- 
tion that a dictionary presents is just another form of chaos for the creative indi- 
vidual. For poets, a dictionary is seen as tumultuous because it seems to present 
no aesthetic distinctions. 

For the lexicographer, the dictionary is anything but a tumult. It is the order 
aimed for, the structured sequential setting of information that, when done well, 
can also have an aesthetic appeal: that of the well-made object. For the lexicogra- 
pher, the tumult is not the dictionary, but “the boundless chaos of a living speech” 
(Johnson 1755:84) that has to be tamed in order to fit between the covers of a 
book. Johnson’s Dictionary tends to be rated highly for qualities that can be called 
aesthetic: concision, elegance, discrimination, judgement. Unlike more mundane 
lexicographers, Johnson was aware of the different orders of appreciation that can 
be accorded to a book. Having written poems and plays, he knew that for those 
in the literary profession, a dictionary was simply a source of information, either 
low or completely unconsidered in the literary hierarchy. 

In the second sentence of the Preface, Johnson portrays himself in his work 
as a “slave of science,’ a “pioneer of literature,’ “doomed only to remove rubbish 
and clear obstructions from the paths of Learning and Genius, who press for- 
ward to conquest and glory, without bestowing a smile on the humble drudge 
that facilitates their progress” (Johnson 1755: 73). This is surely an ironic image, 
but seems to be the first point at which we see Johnson presenting himself as a 
“drudge,” in contrast to the people of “Learning and Genius,” those among whom, 
in his youthful ambitions as a poet, he may have wished to have placed himself; to 
whom he is now, by producing this Dictionary, acting subserviently, as a menial 
or a drudge rather than an equal; and those among whom, seeing proleptically 
through the irony, he wishes to place himself, by producing an innovative and well 
crafted dictionary. A pioneer, according to his definition, is one whose business it 
is to “level the road;” in this case, the road of literature. 

The sentence is interestingly elliptical, and could be read in a Freudian way 
as over-determined. The actual people of “Learning and Genius” - the poets and 
creators — are elided from the sentence, so it seems as if it is the impersonal paths 
that are nightmarishly pressing forwards (Johnson's definition: “in conversation it 
is used of a narrow way that is to be passed on foot; but in solemn language means 
any passage”). It is as if the very structures and discourses of society are fighting 
against him. The “passages” could even be the columns of the Dictionary itself, 
that cannot quite, despite his efforts, be levelled. 

This is the first in a series of disappearances I want to explore in this paper. 
In only the second sentence of such a substantive work, such an oversight seems 
remarkable. Johnson seems to have recognised that the sentence was faulty, 
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since it was corrected for the 1773 edition to read, more pedestrianly, “from the 
paths through which Learning and Genius press forward to conquest and glory” 
[my italics]. 

In the Dictionary, Johnson's attitude to the language of poetry can seem con- 
tradictory. Poetical is occasionally used as if it is a term of censure: so darkling and 
a sense of ignorant are “merely poetical;” the adjective slipper is “perhaps never in 
use but for poetical convenience.” However, this is enormously overweighed by 
the preponderance of poetic sources in the Dictionary as a whole. It only requires 
an inspection of the marginal lineation, for instance at the entry for never, to see 
how much Johnson relied on poetry for his illustrative quotations. Johnson clear- 
ly sees literary and poetic language as the chief among many possible discourses 
that the Dictionary needs to cover, and is not averse to using aesthetic criteria in 
judging which quotations, even which words, to include. 

Nevertheless, there is one issue where he seems to diverge from the opinions 
of his contemporaries among poets. This is in the coinage of words in literary 
language. Poetry has had a long tradition of being a source of new words, going 
back to antiquity. The general consensus in the time before Johnson was usually 
a cautious welcome, even a celebration, of the poet as word-coiner. This is voiced 
most unambiguously in the works of Dryden. In his “Account of the Annus Mira- 
bilis, early in his career, he writes in justification of his Virgilesque poem, to Sir 
Robert Howard: 


Upon your first perusal of this poem, you have taken notice of some words which 
I have innovated (if it be too bold for me to say refind) upon his Latin; which, as I 
offer not to introduce into English prose, so I hope they are neither improper, nor 
altogether unelegant in verse; and, in this, Horace will again defend me: 

Et nova, sictaque nuper, habebunt verba fidem, si 

Graeco fonte cadanit, parce detorta. 

The inference is exceeding plain: for if a Roman poet might have liberty to coin a 
word, supposing only that it was derivd from the Greek, was put into a Latin ter- 
mination, and that he usd this liberty but seldom, and with modesty; how much 
more justly may I challenge that privilege to do it with the same prerequisits, 
from the best and most judicious of Latin writers? (Dryden 1666: iii.264) 


At the end of his career, in his Dedication to his translation of the Aeneid, he returns 
to the image that he uses frequently when writing about language, that of coining: 


Words are not so easily coind as money; and yet we see that the credit not only 
of banks, but of exchequers, cracks, when little comes in and much goes out. 
(Dryden 1697: xiii.67) 


This image introduces a justification that lasts for several pages, of his practice of 
introducing Latinate words into his poetry. 
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If sounding words are not of our growth and manufacture, who shall hinder me 
to import them from a foreign country? ... What I bring from Italy, I spend in 
England: here it remains, and here it circulates; for, if the coin be good, it will pass 
from one hand to another. I trade both with the living and the dead, for the en- 
richment of our native language. ... Poetry requires ornament; and that is not to 
be had from our old Teuton monosyllables: therefore, if I find any elegant word in 
a classic author, I propose it to be naturalizd, by using it myself; and, if the public 
approves of it, the bill passes. But every man cannot distinguish betwixt pedantry 
and poetry: every man, therefore, is not fit to innovate. ... Lastly, since no man 
is infallible, let him use this license very sparingly; for, if too many foreign words 
are pourd in upon us, it looks as if they were designd not to assist the natives, but 
to conquer them. (ibid.: 69) 


Dryden has a liberal attitude towards word-coinage in poetry, as long as he is do- 
ing it himself. In others it is questionable. A few years later, Spence in his essay 
on Pope’s Odyssey runs with the coinage metaphor by describing a poet, such as 
Pope, who invents new words, as “a benefactor to the Publick; he adds so much to 
the Bank, and gives his Assistance in supporting the present Credit of Language 
among us” (Spence 1726:9). 

Other writers of the period were of a different opinion, notably Swift, whose 
Proposal decries “the Plays, and other Compositions, written for Entertainment 
within Fifty Years past; filled with a Sucession of affected Phrases and new, con- 
ceited Words” (Swift 1712: 19). As often, this was in explicit contrast to the writ- 
ing of an earlier period. Swift supports the regular introduction of new words by 
means of an academy or committee on the French model. 

Johnson alludes to Swifts Proposal in the Preface, at the end of the passage 
in which he describes how words tend to be “deflected from their original sense” 
by specialist discourses such as geometry and medicine; “the tropes of poetry 
will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will become the current 
sense” (Johnson 1755: 107). Swift, according to Johnson, fails to see that language 
is in a constant process, in which new words are adopted as old words become 
unfashionable, either by becoming seen as too gross or too formal. Like Swift 
though, Johnson remains cautious about innovations. He does not in his writing 
give unqualified praise to the inventor of words. In a note to Midsummer Night's 
Dream, he writes, “The coinage of new words is a violent remedy, not to be used 
but in the last necessity” (Johnson 1765: 147). Shakespeare is of course usually 
an exception to this, along with Milton, who “enriched our language” (Johnson 
1756b: 56). Among other and lesser writers, though, the practice is to be decried. 
Indeed, Johnson used the imputation of word-coinage as a criticism. In his Life 
of Cowley, Johnson states: “The artifice of ... innovation, by which new words 
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or new meanings of words are introduced, is practised, not by those who talk 
to be understood, but by those who write to be admired” (Johnson 1756a:40). 
Here Johnson rhetorically distinguishes between spoken and written language 
in a somewhat disingenuous way, since the poet in this period does not in fact 
talk, but write poetry. Normally acute to the distinctions of literary discourse, he 
bludgeons Cowley with the criticism of not being plain-spoken. 

In the field of general language use, aside from poetry, Johnson seems to have 
teased Boswell on more than one occasion on this issue of word-creation: 


I asked him if peregrinity was an English word: he laughed, and said, No’ I told 
him this was the second time that I had heard him coin a word. When Foote broke 
his leg, I observed that it would make him fitter for taking off George Faulkner as 
Peter Paragraph, poor George having a wooden leg. Dr. Johnson at that time said, 
‘George will rejoice at the depeditation of Foote. (Boswell 1791: v.130) 


In fact, peregrinity was an English word, in so far as it had been used in writing 
since at least 1591, according to the OED Online, to mean, appropriately, “For- 
eignness in style, fashion, dialect, etc.; strangeness, outlandishness.” 


Johnson assured me, that he had not taken upon him to add more than four or 
five words to the English language, of his own formation; and he was very much 
offended at the general licence, by no means ‘modestly taker’ in his time, not only 
to coin new words, but to use many words in senses quite different from their 
established meaning. (Boswell 1791:i.221) 


These statements are somewhat contradictory. Some licence is allowed, as occa- 
sion demands, but it seems that these occasions occur rarely. As with Dryden, he 
himself is given the right to innovate, but not others. Johnson's outright denial 
that peregrinity is an English word raises the question of whether, if a word is used, 
it is then in the English language. With Johnson, the question must then follow, if 
it is in the language, whether it deserves a place in the Dictionary. Peregrinity did 
not make it. However, the large number of lemmas in the Dictionary with only 
one supporting quotation - often from a poem - shows that frequency of use 
need not be an issue. He admits in the Preface to including some words as “candi- 
dates or probationers,’ depending on the eventual “suffrage of futurity” (Johnson 
1755: 84). Thus, when words that Johnson evidently knows are excluded from the 
Dictionary, the inference would be that he rejects them on aesthetic grounds. 
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Johnson in practice 


To a certain extent, in the case of Johnson, this question can be tested against the 
evidence. Helen Naugle’s Concordance of Johnson's poetry (1973) gives us a defi- 
nite set of words that were in Johnson's active poetic vocabulary. This list can be 
compared against the headwords in Johnson's Dictionary. 

Any dictionary is a work of selection, whereas a concordance will include 
everything from its limited field. Not all of the items in a concordance are ‘lexi- 
cal’ items, and a concordance does not usually give parts of speech, so in mak- 
ing a list of these words, one has to distinguish clear variants of common words. 
For instance, the Concordance alphabetises apostrophes such as eer for ever in a 
separate sequence from the letter it elided, but these obvious variants would be 
too laborious to record separately, and in most cases can be quietly categorised as 
belonging to the unabbreviated form of the word. 

After excluding these clear variants, I had a list of 650 words that occur in 
Johnson's poetry, but not in his Dictionary. This seems like a long list of words, 
but 258 of these were proper nouns - names of countries, people, etc. Since few 
dictionaries attempt to cover the specific ‘proper’ names of things, all of these can 
be omitted from the list. 

In addition, I decided to omit entries where Johnson did not include the 
particular sense of the word he had himself used, as shown in the Concordance. 
In multi-sense entries, it would have been hard to assess in each case where a 
use in Johnson’s poetry escapes definition. In some cases, even in single-sense 
entries, the definitions and quotations seem to contradict each other. For in- 
stance, Johnson only gives a noun part of speech for orange and giant, while us- 
ing illustrative quotes that are clearly, like his own uses in his poetry, adjectival. 
So at orange, Johnson's (1755, s.v.) definition is a quotation from Miller: “The 
leaves have two lobes or appendages at their base like ears, and cut in form of 
a heart; the fruit is round and depressed, and of a yellow colour when ripe, in 
which it differs from the citron and lemon. The species are eight.” The first quo- 
tation, however, is from Shakespeare: “I will discharge it in your straw-colourd 
beard, your orange tawny beard” Similarly at giant, we have the noun defini- 
tion, ‘A man of size above the ordinary rate of men; a man unnaturally large. It is 
observable, that the idea of a giant is always associated with pride, brutality, and 
wickedness. This is followed by another Shakespeare quotation: “Woman’s gen- 
tle brain Could not drop forth such giant rude invention; Such Ethiop words.” 
In both cases, it seems peculiar that Johnson did not feel the need to define 
the attributive senses, in that they have strayed from the strict senses of ‘fruit’ 
or ‘large person; and taken on one particular attribute of the noun, becoming 
truly adjectival. We can only assume that he felt that these senses were too well 
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known to need elucidation. In these and similar cases, I have taken the existence 
of a sense among the quotations as indication of the inclusion of a sense, and 
these are not in my list of Johnson’s exclusions. 

The remaining 392 words are all, at least potentially, lexical items. This is 
somewhat more than the “four or five words” that, according to Boswell, he had 
confessed to adding to the English language. Fortunately, however, in his Preface, 
Johnson gave a clear description of the kinds of words he himself omitted from 
the Dictionary, and many of the words in the list came under categories that John- 
son had quite deliberately decided not to include. By close reference to Johnson's 
stipulations in the Preface, the list can be shortened considerably. 

A large number were not-so-obvious variants of headwords that were covered 
elsewhere in the Dictionary, such as criple for cripple or pye for pie. In the Preface, 
Johnson states that he could not cover all variants, or as he puts it, “that which 
every variation of time or place makes different from itself” (Johnson 1755: 78). 
So any variant, however unusual, of a word included in the Dictionary elsewhere, 
is excluded from the list. 

The most surprising category for the modern user of dictionaries is that of 
words deriving from proper nouns, since this includes many core items of our vo- 
cabulary: “As my design was a dictionary common or appellative, I have omitted 
all words which have relation to proper names; such as Arian, Socinian, Calvinist, 
Benedictine, Mahometan” (ibid.:84). Thus British, Platonic, Roman, or Russian, 
despite occurring in his poetry, will not be found in the Dictionary, although in 
fact many words relating to proper nouns can be found there. This policy seems 
to the modern reader inconsistent and unstable: French may not be in, but French 
chalk and Frenchify are. Despite these inconsistencies, I have dropped all of John- 
sons proper-noun-derived words from the list. 

The largest category after proper nouns is that of adjectives formed from 
verbs; in the Preface Johnson notes: 


The participles are likewise omitted, unless, by signifying rather qualities than 
action, they take the nature of adjectives; as a thinking man, a man of prudence; 
a pacing horse, a horse that can pace: these I have ventured to call participial ad- 
jectives. But neither are these always inserted, because they are commonly to be 
understood, without any danger of mistake, by consulting the verb. _(ibid.: 86) 


This turned out to be an extremely common category, and I decided to only in- 
clude ‘attributive’ adjectival verb-derived forms in my list if they were not only not 
given headwords, but also were not included in Johnson’s quotation paragraphs. 
The illustrative quotations for common verbs often have attributive examples, con- 
sistently enough for it to look like a deliberate (though unstated) policy. Johnson 
lists here only -ing forms, but in fact the -ed adjectives that are in the Concordance 
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but not in the Dictionary are almost as common. Frequently Johnson will have the 
verb, and a derived adverbial form ending in -edly, or -ingly, without the interme- 
diate -ed or -ing adjectival form, which can look perplexing to a reader who does 
not also read the Preface. 

Of these participial adjectives, I decided to include in the list of words John- 
son did not use, only those where there was no corresponding verb form in the 
Dictionary, as embowering, inviolated, and liveried, where, even though Johnson 
used them in his poems as adjectives, the Dictionary lists neither adjectival nor 
verbal forms. 

Johnson further noted that he did not usually include verbal nouns: they 
are “always neglected, or placed only to illustrate the sense of the verb, except 
where they signify things as well as actions, and have therefore a plural number” 
(1755:85). Thus, plural verbal nouns from the Concordance do belong in the list. 
Those he used in the singular, such as delighting and fasting, are omitted. 

A further category is that of compounds. 


Compounded or double words I have seldom noted, except when they obtain 
a signification different from that which the components have in their simple 
state. Thus highwayman, woodman, and horsecourser, require an explication; but 
of thieflike or coachdriver no notice was needed, because the primitives contain 
the meaning of the compounds. (Johnson 1755: 85) 


In his life of Gray, Johnson opposes this type of word, writing: “Gray is too 
fond of words arbitrarily compounded” (Johnson 1781:iii.437). The list of 
compounds Johnson used in his own poems, and not in the Dictionary, shows 
mostly transparent uses, such as dark visagd and long-drawn, with the excep- 
tion of flower-piece, which needs explication, and therefore should stay in the 
master-list. 

A further item in the Preface will relate to a familiar “drudge-like” aspect of 
lexicography, that of common prefixes. 


Of some forms of composition, such as that by which re is prefixed to note rep- 
etition, and un to signify contrariety or privation, all the examples cannot be ac- 
cumulated, because the use of these particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is so little 
limited, that they are hourly united to new words as occasion requires, or is im- 
agined to require them. (Johnson 1755: 86) 


Thus, I have removed from my list all words starting with un-, such as unshaken 
and unvarying (there were no relevant words starting with re-). 

Johnson does include loan-words in his Dictionary, but with this somewhat 
jingoistic note: 
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The words which our authours have introduced by their knowledge of foreign 
languages, or ignorance of their own, by vanity or wantonness, by compliance 
with fashion, or lust of innovation, I have registred as they occurred, though 
commonly only to censure them, and warn others against the folly of natural- 
izing useless foreigners to the injury of the natives. (Johnson 1755: 85) 


This aspect of Johnson’s scholarship does not endure well in the modern age, and 
compares badly to Dryden's generous attitude towards linguistic loan-words. 

A small number of the Concordance entries are graphic abbreviations of words 
which are in the Dictionary in their full form, such as Dr., Mr, and St. for saint. 
Even though Johnson does not explicitly mention abbreviations, I have decided 
to omit these from the final list, since the terms that they abbreviate are all in his 
Dictionary. 


Johnsons self-omissions 


Those words that are left, are therefore words which Johnson used in his poetry, 
but did not include in his Dictionary. This is 36 words, which although higher 
than the number Johnson suggested to Boswell that he had coined, seems quite 
low (items in italics are from Irene). 


angelic a. / angelick a. 


irradiate a. 


concave n. Koran n. 
decent adv. liv’ried a. 
deep v. meantime adv. 
degenerate a. mid prep. 
directress n. midst n. 
embowring a. milkness n. 
embowerd v. oerfill v. 
ensnares vV. Palladium n. 
epirot n. raja n. 
faquir n. sol n./ sol’s n. 
festal a. skaiter n. 
flower-piece n. towrings n. 
houries triflings n. 
impartial adv. warblings n. 
intrusive a. whomeer 


inviolated a. 


yellings n. 
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In most cases, these are not actual coinages (the OED gives the first citation to 
Johnson only for flower-piece, and in all other cases antedates him), although this 
does not mean that Johnson may not have thought of them as coinages. How- 
ever, they are mostly words from the poetic register, perhaps unsurprisingly, since 
these words are from the poetry or drama. The words in the list tend to be poetic 
in a particular way. The parts of speech are transferred, and mostly for metrical 
reasons, as the verb deep, instead of the more usual deepen: “Held high the steady 
scale, but deepd the sword” (London line 251: all following references are from 
Naugle 1973). Here a bisyllabic word would upset the iambic meter. This is also 
the case with the adverbs decent (“and burnt him decent on a funeral pile” (Tr. Iliad 
vi.31)) and impartial (“Impartial weigh the Pleasure with the Danger” (Irene 9)) 
instead of decently and impartially. Milkness may also be a metrical shortening of 
milkiness. Concave is metrically more convenient than concavity. Inviolated may 
also be a lengthening of inviolate for metrical reasons. 

The other remarkable thing is how many of these words come from one text, 
that of Irene. All of the items in italics in the above list are from that text. A few of 
these are errors, since the Yale edition incorporated the Drafts and Notes of the 
text along with the play. Many of the other words from Irene are loans. Johnson's 
attitude to loan-words is mentioned above, and probably provides the reason for 
their exclusion from the Dictionary. 

In one case, Johnson's dislike of a type of derivation can be traced. He specifi- 
cally opposed noun-derived adjectives in his critical writing. In his Life of Gray, 
he wrote: 


There has of late arisen a practice of giving to adjectives, derived from substan- 
tives, the termination of participles, such as the cultured plain, the daisied bank; 
but I was sorry to see, in the lines of a scholar like Gray, ‘the honied Spring’ The 
morality is natural, but too stale; the conclusion is pretty. (Johnson 1781: iii.434) 


It is interesting that Johnson here forgot, for instance, his own use of an adjective 
derived from a substantive in The Vanity of Human Wishes: “The liv’ried army, 
and the menial lord” (Johnson 1749: vi.96). Johnson clearly knew Milton’s use of 
this word (which he quotes in his Dictionary at lackey v.): “A thousand liveried 
angels lackey her.” 

In most cases, I suspect, we can assume that Johnson did not believe himself to 
be coining these words when he used them in his creative work. This leaves the ques- 
tion, then, of why, if the word was clearly in his active vocabulary, he did not choose 
to include it in the Dictionary. A large part of the answer is probably the mundane 
one that he did not have the quotation evidence, or if he did, could only quote 
himself. Of course, Johnson did on occasion quote himself, as “Anon.; but probably 
only for words that, as a lexicographer, and not necessarily a poet, he liked. 
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Johnson was certainly under no compunction to include all words that were 
in his own active vocabulary. I started this paper with the theme of repression: 
that Johnson felt the need to “repress” the poetic side of himself in order to con- 
struct the Dictionary. He publicly and perhaps even brutally recants the youthful 
“dreams of a poet” in the Preface. Perhaps this recantation extended to leaving 
out a few words he was conscious of having used in Irene and his poems. To bring 
order upon something means to reduce, simplify, and often to omit. A dictionary 
including everything, just like a poem about everything, would be unmanageable 
and chaotic. Johnson made his music in creating an innovative dictionary that 
contained much, but not all, of himself. 
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Chaos and old night 


A case study in quotation usage 


Elizabeth Knowles 


When we encounter an unfamiliar quotation, we typically ask where it comes 
from. However, identification of the source may only be a starting point, from 
which we can trace the quotation’s later life within the language. This paper will 
take the phrase chaos and old night, originally from Milton's Paradise Lost, and 
trace the main branches of its life within the English language, a path which ul- 
timately links Milton with a twenty-first century journalist. In the course of this 
exploration, the paper will also consider how the quotation in question is likely 
to have been handled by dictionaries of quotations. 


Keywords: quotation, misquotation, wordplay 


Then straight commands that at the warlike sound 

Of trumpets loud and clarions be upreared 

His mighty standard; that proud honour claimed 

Azazel as his right, a cherub tall: 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurled 

The imperial ensign, which full high advanced 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind 

With gems and golden lustre rich imblazed, 

Seraphic arms and trophies: all the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds: 

At which the universal host upsent 

A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
Paradise Lost, book 1 


So Blair will present an optimistic upbeat account of how he, as the 
EU’s next rotating president, will exploit the constitution’s difficulties 
to reshape the EU along free market, Atlanticist and pro-American 
lines. Not Chaos and Old Night but a golden dawn beckons. 


Chicago Sun-Times, 7 June 2005 
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Chaos and old night in dictionaries of quotations 


A quotation typically represents a small part of a longer passage of speech or 
writing, excerpted to add force or expression to something the person quoting 
the material wishes to say. A line or passage which is frequently quoted is likely 
to be found in a dictionary of quotations, which will supply details of author, 
date, and source. However, quotations which establish themselves in the general 
vocabulary often develop a complex pattern of usage which a standard dictionary 
of quotations cannot show within the limits of extent. A quotation in frequent 
use may in turn generate a fixed phrase (for example, chaos and old night), with 
its own meaning, which in turn can become so well established that it becomes 
subject to language change through misquotation or wordplay. 

The phrase which is the concern of this paper, chaos and old night used to 
denote a generalised situation of confusion and disorder, comes from a passage in 
the first book of Milton’s Paradise Lost: 


At which the universal host upsent 
A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
John Milton, Paradise Lost (1667), book 1, lines 541-543, p. 369 


Before exploring the adventures of chaos and old night in the English language, 
we may look at how the passage from which the words come has to date been 
handled by dictionaries of quotations. 

There are three main ways in which dictionaries of quotations are likely to 
be organized: by author, by subject, or by chronology (author entries ordered ac- 
cording to the year of the author’s birth). The earliest dictionaries of quotations 
favoured subject organization,! and the relevant passage is found in a collection 
from the early nineteenth century, A Dictionary of Quotations from the British 
Poets (1824). In this, the section for ‘Applause’ includes the three lines: 


At which the universal host up sent 
A shout, that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, book 1 


The same passage (although with “concave” transcribed as “conclave”) is quoted 
in H. L. Mencken’s A New Dictionary of Quotations on Historical Principles from 
Ancient and Modern Sources (1941), where it appears as an illustration for Shout. 
Again, the only supplementary material provided is the bare information as to 


1. Fora historical account of dictionaries of quotations in English, see Knowles (2009). 
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author and source: Miltons name, and the book number and publication date 
(1667) for Paradise Lost. 

The most notable instance of a dictionary of quotations ordered by chronolo- 
gy is the major American collection, Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, first published 
in 1869. If we look at the latest edition (the seventeenth, published in 2002), we 
find that the relevant passage is found in the entry for Milton, and that it differs 
from the passage quoted by Mencken only in the addition of the immediately 
preceding line “Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds,’ and in the provision of 
a line number (540) for the passage. 

Turning to texts organized alphabetically by author’s name, the same material 
was quoted in W. Gurney Benham’s Cassell’s Book of Quotations (1907), and in the 
first edition of the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, published in 1941. In the sev- 
enth edition (2007) the two key lines appear without the preceding line. A similar 
entry can be found in Chambers Dictionary of Quotations (2nd edn, 2005). It does 
not, on the other hand, occur at all in the entry for Milton in the New Penguin 
Dictionary of Quotations (2006), or the Yale Book of Quotations (2006). 

In conclusion, we can say that over three centuries an enquiring reader, want- 
ing to source a reference to the reign of chaos and old night, would have at least a 
reasonable chance of identifying the straightforward details of author and source, 
and discovering that the words come from the first book of John Milton's epic 
poem Paradise Lost (1667). We may then ask what further information might be 
available. 

Modern dictionaries of quotations (with the current exception of Bartlett) are 
likely to provide a minimal biography for Milton himself, as (in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Quotations) that he was an “English poet and polemicist,’ living from 
1608 to 1674. Further background information may be gleaned by explicit cross- 
references? to quotations about Milton elsewhere in the book; for example, to his 
contemporary John Aubrey’s comment that: “His harmonious and ingenious soul 
did lodge in a beautiful and well proportioned body. He was a spare man? (John 
Aubrey, Brief Lives, “John Milton”), Samuel Johnson's view that he was “a genius 
that could cut a Colossus from a rock; but could not carve heads upon cherry- 
stones” (James Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson, 1791), and Wordsworth’s 1807 
sonnet beginning with the invocation “Milton! thou shouldst be living at this 
hour.” However, while information of this kind allows the reader to build a more 
detailed picture of the author of the words, it does nothing to add background to 
the two lines from Paradise Lost considered in this essay. 


2. See the entry for John Milton in the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations (7th edition, 2009). 
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Dictionaries of quotations, in short, offer bibliographical information as to 
when and by whom particular words were written or said, but they are unlikely 
to elucidate either changes of sense caused by excerpting, or further processes of 
language change to which a given phrase may be subject. 


Chaos and old night: Individual word elements 


Chaos and old night is not (currently) to be found as a defined phrase in lexical 
dictionaries, but there is substantial evidence for it as an expression (not to say 
a cliché) denoting a condition of institutional or national disorder. Not surpris- 
ingly, it has over a long period been found in commentary on the political world, 
and appears in the language of today. 

Before looking at examples of the phrase developing in the language, it is 
appropriate to look in detail at its constituent elements.3 In Greek, khaos meant 
‘vast chasm, void? In Greek mythology, Chaos was the first created being, from 
which came the primeval deities Gaia, Tartarus, Erebus, and Nyx (the female 
personification of night, daughter of Chaos). The word entered the English lan- 
guage in the fifteenth century, via French and Latin, denoting firstly a gaping 
void or chasm, and later (in the mid sixteenth century) the formless primordial 
matter from which the cosmos was supposed to have evolved. The earliest ex- 
ample of the word personified in English comes from a reference in Thomas 


3. It should be noted that Milton is not the first poet to see Chaos and Night as associated 
figures. In 1633, they were envisaged by Abraham Cowley, evoking the beautiful Constantia: 


Her, lavish nature did at first adorne, 
With Pallas soule, in Cytherea’s forme. 


And framing her attractive eyes so bright, 
Spent all her wit in study, that they might, 
Keep thearth from Chaos, and eternal Night. 
Abraham Cowley, Poetical Blossoms (1633), 
‘Constantia and Philetus, 1. 11, p. 21 


Over forty years later, John Dryden’s Lucifer had echoed Milton's Satan: 


On this Foundation I erect my Throne: 
Through Brazen Gates, vast Chaos, and old Night, 
Tl force my way, and upwards steer my flight: 
Discover this new world, and newer Man; 
Make him my Foot-step to mount Heavn again. 
John Dryden, The State of Innocence and Fall of Man (1677), 1. 181, p. 104 
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Hobbes’s Leviathan (1651), “The unformed matter of the world was a god, by the 
name of Chaos.”4 

Night, meaning ‘the period of darkness in each twenty-four hours’ goes back 
to Old English neaht, niht, a word of Germanic origin which derives ultimate- 
ly from an Indo-European root shared by Latin nox and Greek nux. Night as a 
personification dates from late Middle English. It occurs in Chaucer’s Merchant's 
Tale: “Night with his mantel that is derk and rude?5 

In Milton’s poem, Chaos and “eldest” or “eternal” Night are also personifica- 
tions, who in Book Two are seen as ruling over a domain of unformed matter 
between heaven and hell: 


Before their eyes in sudden view appear 
The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 
Illimitable ocean without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 
And time and place are lost; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy. 
John Milton, Paradise Lost, book 2, lines 890-896, p. 397 


Variation of elements 


When a quotation or phrase becomes established in the language, it is often the 
case that while particular key words do not change, other elements may vary. 
In the fuller quotation the reign of chaos and old night, both reign and old may 
be varied. 

The sense of reign in the quotation under consideration is “A place or sphere 
under the rule of some specified person or thing;” the Oxford English Dictionary 
labels it as “Now rare.” In later uses associated with the phrase, reign is indeed 
likely to be paraphrased. In the third volume of his novel Joseph Andrews, Henry 
Fielding discusses various writers. He says: 


These of whom I am now speaking, seem to be possessed of those Stilts, which 
the excellent Voltaire tells us in his Letters, carry the Genius far off, but with an 
irregular Pace. Indeed far out of the sight of the Reader, Beyond the realm of Chaos 
and old Night. 

Henry Fielding, Joseph Andrews (1742), vol. 1, book 3, ch. 1, p. 167 


4. Oxford English Dictionary, 2000, chaos n., sense 3b. 
5. Oxford English Dictionary, 2000, mantle n. sense 2. 
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The words “Beyond the realm of Chaos and old Night” are presented as a direct 
quotation, and it looks as though Fielding, while remembering the sense, is offer- 
ing a more familiar word in replacing reign with realm. 

A similar usage is found in a Miltonic poem from the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. In 1792, the playwright and novelist Richard Cumberland published his epic 
poem Calvary. In Book 4 we find this description of Satan: 


Northward he shoots and like a comet leaves 
Long fiery track behind, speeding his course 
Strait to the realms of Chaos and old Night, 
Hell-bound and to Tartarean darkness doomd. 
Richard Cumberland, Calvary; or the Death of Christ (1792), 1. 785, p. 145 


This may well have reinforced Fielding’s use, although it is unlikely that Calvary 
had quite the exposure of Joseph Andrews. However, there is an instance from the 
late eighteenth century which looks very much as though Fielding has superseded 
Milton as a direct source. In Thomas Pennant’s guide to London, from the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, we find: 


After the custom-house, the first place of note is Billingsgate, or, to adapt the 
spelling to the conjectures of antiquaries, “who go beyond the realms of Chaos 
and old Night,” Belins gate, or the gate of Belinus king of Britain. 

Thomas Pennant, Of London (1790), p. 291 


In any case, by the late nineteenth century, realm was established. A poignant 
passage in Scribner’s Monthly of 1 September 1879 provides an illustration: “Upon 
the introduction of printing, indeed, English orthography entered into that realm 
of Chaos and old Night in which it has ever since been floundering.” Other near 
synonyms include kingdom, and province, as for example in Andrew Sanders’ 
Charles Dickens: Resurrectionist (1982): “Although Dickens knows the despair, he 
continues to hold out hope in the face of the expanding kingdom of chaos and old 
night” And a century earlier, Robert Louis Stevenson had written in a letter of 13 
July 1894 to J. M. Barrie, excepting himself from his expressed rule that amateurs 
invariably take better photographs than professionals: “My own negatives have 
always represented a province of chaos and old night in which you might dimly 
perceive fleecy spots of twilight, representing nothing” 

Reign of chaos and old night does have some currency, although it is less fre- 
quently found. In 1769, the poet Thomas Gray wrote to a friend about a tour he 
had made in the Lake District: 


The dale opens about four miles higher till you come to Sea-whaite (where lies 
the way mounting the hills to the right that leads to the Wadd-mines); all far- 
ther access is here barred to prying mortals, only there is a little path winding 
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over the fells, and for some weeks in the year passable to the dalesmen; but the 

mountains know well that these innocent people will not reveal the mysteries of 

their ancient kingdom, “the reign of Chaos and Old Night:” only I learned that 

this dreadful road, dividing again, leads one branch to Ravenglas, and the other 
to Hawkshead. 

Thomas Gray, letter to Dr Wharton, 18 October 1769, 

in W. Mason (ed.) The Poems of Mr. Gray: to which are prefixed 

memoirs of his life and writings (1775), p. 358 


Reign also survives in later uses, for example in Lytton Strachey’s statement, in his 
essay on Florence Nightingale in Eminent Victorians (1918), that under her influ- 
ence at Scutari “the reign of chaos and old night began to dwindle; order came 
upon the scene, and common sense, and forethought.” However, it seems likely 
that at this stage the sense was understood as meaning ‘rule’ rather than ‘realm’ 

Night in association with chaos may be designated “eldest” or “eternal” night, 
probably at least partly because elsewhere in the poem Milton himself varies the 
epithet. We have already seen that in the second book of Paradise Lost, he refers 
to “eldest Night” In the third book, we have the lines: 


With other notes than to the Orphean lyre 
I sung of Chaos and eternal Night. 
John Milton, Paradise Lost, book 3, lines 17-18, p. 402 


Usage evidence suggests that chaos and eternal night also took on a certain life, not 
least in literary texts. Alexander Pope in his Dunciad of 1728, who also personi- 
fies the figures, describes Dullness as the “daughter of Chaos and eternal Night” 
In 1863 it appeared in an article entitled “Poetry and Poetical Selections” in the 
American journal The Continental Monthly. At the outset of the article, the author 
is looking at books of the Bible: 


In internal and external evidence, according to the calendar of the Muses, he 

[Job] is the first-born of the poets who yet survive the wasteful ravages of hoary 

Time. He sings not, indeed, of Chaos and Eternal Night. But as one inspired by a 
heaven-born Muse, he echoes the chorus of the Angelic Song. 

“Poetry and Poetical Selections” 

in The Continental Monthly: devoted to literature 

and national policy, April 1863, p. 475 


The expression turns up again in another American source at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. In October of 1901, a correspondent wrote to the New York 
Times about a mistaken reference found in the paper. Having congratulated the 
editor for calling attention to an erroneous reference in the British Times (the at- 
tribution to Matthew Arnold of quotation from Edmund Burke), the letter-writer 
pointed out a home-grown error. The New York Times, referring to the traditional 
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song beginning “Malbrook sen va-t-en guerre,’ had described it as “a famous 
product of the Peninsular campaign.” The letter continued by pointing out in 
some detail that the paper had confused the campaigns of John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough, in the early eighteenth-century War of the Spanish Succession, 
with the campaigns of Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, in the Peninsula 
Wars of the early nineteenth century. 


There can be no manner of doubt as to the fame of Malbrook, but why ‘Penin- 
sula? Haven't you confounded Blenheim with Badajoz, set Spain in the place on 
the map that the Low Countries used to occupy, and pushed the world a hundred 
years forward in its return to chaos and eternal night. 

letter in New York Times, 25 October 1901 


(Taking the tone of the letter as a whole, it seems possible that the correspondent 
felt that the “chaos and eternal night” had supervened when such a confusion 
could occur.) 


Conscious or explicit quotation 


A standard way of using a quotation is to associate it, explicitly or implicitly, with 
the original author. William Hazlitt, in the early nineteenth century, took the 
phrase as typifying the universe of Paradise Lost: 


The capacious soul of Shakespeare had an intuitive and mighty sympathy with 
whatever could enter into the heart of man in all possible circumstances: Pope 
had an exact knowledge of all he himself loved or hated, wished or wanted. Mil- 
ton has winged his daring flight from heaven to earth, through Chaos and old 
Night. Pope’s Muse never wandered with safety, but from his library to his grotto, 
or from his grotto into his library back again. 
William Hazlitt, Lectures on the English Poets (1818), 
“Dryden and Pope,’ p. 139 


However, as an expression gains in familiarity, it is more likely to be used without 
explicit attribution. An interesting example is found in a passage from a late eight- 
eenth-century critique of the writings of William Godwin: 


The rule is a most incomparable rule, but it is impossible to put it into practice. 

This “palpable obscure,” this “reign of Chaos and old night” thus spread over the 
whole plan and conduct of life, is however not without its use. 

Thomas Green, An Examination of the Leading Principle 

of the New System of Morals (1798), p. 33 
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We have here a double quotation from Milton, as the expression palpable obscure 
comes from an earlier passage in Paradise Lost: 


Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottomed infinite abyss 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way. 
John Milton, Paradise Lost (1667), book 2, lines 404-407, p. 385 


A generation later, the three lines constituting the full quotation which we are con- 
sidering were applied to evoke a picture of the enthusiastic reception of a success- 
ful parliamentary candidate. In 1831, the Bristol Mercury printed a stirring account 
of the entry into Bath of Colonel Gore, fresh from electoral success at IIchester: 


On the Colonel’s arrival at the White Hart, the assemblage had swollen to a pro- 
digious throng, and on reaching his dining-room and shewing himself at the 
window, “the universal host upsent a shout that might have torn heaven's con- 
cave, and beyond frighted the reign of chaos and old night” 

Bristol Mercury, 17 May 1831 


Direct quotation does not preclude a shift in sense for the words quoted. In the 
middle of the twentieth century, Time magazine carried an article on the writings 
of John Cheever, in which a direct attribution to Milton was linked with a use of 
chaos and old night to denote a place in which wrongdoers might find retribution: 


His stories carry the ancient authority of a faith that good and evil are not 
merely words, that grace rewards with joy on earth those who obey the gods, 
and that Milton’s “chaos and old night” full of vengeful demons awaits the defi- 
ant and unruly. Time, 27 March 1964 


Political usages 
Chaos and old night as denoting an image of disorder found a natural place in 


political commentary. Typical instances from the past include a column in The 
Examiner of June1822, on the conservative Quarterly Review:® 


6. The columnist clearly had reservations as to the effect of politics on objective criticism, 
writing: “It must be said for the publications on the liberal side, that in this respect they act well 
up to the pretensions of that epithet. The Edinburgh Review, with all its party spirit, is a great 
deal more just to the merits of living Tory authors, than the Quarterly to those of Whig.” 
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Mr Canning?’ is the beau ideal of the Quarterly Reviewers. Beyond his notions of 
what is wise and becoming, they think all is “Chaos and old Night.” 
The Examiner, 9 June 1822 


In 1828, the phrase appeared in the Caledonian Mercury, in a hostile account of 
the new Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany: 


Mr Carlisle has conversed with the Dreamers of Germany both in literature and 
philosophy, till he has become infected to the core with their extravagant hallu- 
cinations and wildest idealism; the actual, the intelligible, and the true have lost 
all charms for his mind, which delights to converse with the potential or possible 
alone, and sometimes even to shoot far beyond them into the realms of Chaos 
and old Night. Caledonian Mercury, 16 February 1828 


In 1852, the Morning Chronicle published a review column headed “Macgregor’s 
History of the British Empire.’’ Before going into detail about the book in ques- 
tion, the reviewer gave more general consideration to the study of history: 


In perusing the annals of the early times even of modern Europe, we wander as it 
were through the labyrinth of a gloomy vestibule, uncheered by the light of day, 
and abandoned to the reign of Chaos and Old Night, to emerge at length into the 
palace halls of art and science, irradiated by the full splendours of the sun, and 
stocked with the choicest products of the genius and industry which exercise 
their activity under the fostering protection of power wielded for benevolent ob- 
jects, of civil peace, and widely diffused knowledge. 

Morning Chronicle, 31 July 1852 


In 1869, the Preston Guardian reported on the (troubled) building of a new work- 
house, now happily completed: 


When the building was in course of erection there were five or six strikes of work- 
men; nobody seemed to be satisfied; and strong efforts were made on the part of 
many to recede into “Chaos and Old Night” 

Preston Guardian, 14 August 1869 


The expression, as we have seen, is still with us today, as evinced by a Chicago Sun- 
Times column of 7 June 2005. This detailed the difficulties of Tony Blair (then British 
Prime Minister) in relation to the proposed European constitution. Having pointed 
out that “Blair ... was among those predicting Chaos and Old Night if the constitu- 
tion were rejected as it has been,” the columnist gave his prediction for the future: 


7. George Canning (1770-1827), who in 1822 became Foreign Secretary. 


8. The History of the British Empire, from the Accession of James I, to which is prefixed a Review 
of the Progress of England from the Saxon period. By John Macgregor, M.P. 
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So Blair will present an optimistic upbeat account of how he, as the EU’s next 
rotating president, will exploit the constitutions difficulties to reshape the EU 
along free market, Atlanticist and pro-American lines. Not Chaos and Old Night 
but a golden dawn beckons. 


Wordplay (1): Chaos and cold night 


Once a phrase establishes itself in the common vocabulary, it is available for al- 
teration or wordplay. With chaos and cold night, it is impossible to say whether the 
alteration was intentional, or accidental. If it was the latter, it becomes an example 
of a common path for quotations in the language: a misremembering and altera- 
tion which still makes perfect literal sense, and which then has its own chance to 
establish itself as a variant. 

In this case, the variant to be considered is chaos and cold night, denoting a 
state of desolation and confusion. Instances found go back to the mid nineteenth 
century, as in the following passage from an essay by J. G. Adams, described as an 
extract from a Fast Day discourse: 


Here, then, are our Christian institutions, - the Sabbath, - the Christian ministry, - 

the Sabbath school, - and all that pertains to public religious instruction. Without 
these advantages, we are cast back into moral “chaos and cold night again?’ 

J. G. Adams, “Our Country, and Our Duty” 

in The Universalist Miscellany, May 1844, vol. 1, p. 381 


In 1932, Winston Churchill was in the political wilderness.!° The Conservative 
government in which he had been Chancellor of the Exchequer had lost office 
in 1929, to be succeeded by a minority Labour government. By 1931, he was at 
odds with his own party, resigning from the Shadow Cabinet over the question 
of support for a degree of independence for India. Churchill was a passionate 
supporter of continued British rule, and was particularly exasperated by official 
dealings with Gandhi and other representatives of the nationalist movement. 
He was also in financial straits, and this need coupled with lack of political 
opportunity led him to spend much of his time and energy on (remunerative) 
literary work. 


9. This reads like a direct quotation, but no earlier source for “chaos and cold night again” has 
been traced. 


10. For a more detailed account, see the entry for Churchill in the Oxford Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. 
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One of his outlets was the American periodical Collier's, and at the end of De- 
cember he turned his attention to the recent campaign for Philippine independ- 
ence from the United States (Gilbert 2005: 147-148). Perhaps inevitably, given his 
particular perspective, he took a bleak view of even the possibility that the United 
States might lay down a portion of what Rudyard Kipling had termed the “White 
Man's burden.”!! His prediction brought together a number of examples of the 
ways in which an ordered society would descend into “chaos and cold night:” 


The hungry jungle would soon invade the reclaimed spaces. The inhabitants 
would be rapidly diminished by war and disease. The roads would melt into for- 
est trails. The schools and hospitals would become unlovely ruins and after a brief 
interlude of very eloquent speeches by the Filipino politicians, Chaos and Cold 
Night would resume their sway over this part of Asia. 

Winston Churchill, Colliers, 17 December 1932 


Churchill’s usage, it is interesting to note, personifies Chaos and Cold Night. Oth- 
erwise, as with the other two instances, the phrase is used to denote not just a 
scene of disintegration and disorder, but one which represents the complete de- 
struction of a previously established ordered system. 

Chaos and cold night as a variant never attained the wide coverage of its origi- 
nal, but it can be shown to have had a steady existence. It may be worth noting 
that the examples found tend to lie in the areas of religion or politics. The expres- 
sion retains its force, rather than showing any weakening towards a more gener- 
alised expression for a chaotic condition. 


Wordplay (2): Chaos and old Knight 


While it is not clear whether chaos and cold night represents deliberate or acciden- 
tal alteration of the original phrase, there is no doubt in the case of an example 
from the domain of English literary criticism in the field of Wordsworth studies, 
the expression chaos and old Knight. 

The academic William Angus Knight (1836-1916), who between 1876 and 
1902 was Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St Andrews, was 
a devoted and assiduous Wordsworthian scholar who between 1882 and 1889 
published an edition of Wordsworth in eleven volumes, followed by a corrected 


11. This expression derives from Rudyard Kipling’s poem of that title (1899), which originally 
referred specifically to the role of the United States in the Philippines. 
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eight-volume edition in 1896.12 Other subsequent Wordsworthian publications 
included three volumes of Wordsworth family letters in 1907.13 However, while 
Knight was an exceedingly productive editor, his productivity was not matched by 
his editorial rigour. Even his contemporaries, it appears, had considerable reser- 
vations. In 1908, a survey of Wordsworth criticism gave this measured judgement 
of Knight’s work: 


Professor Knight's Eversley Edition, 1896, derives some importance from its at- 

tempt to offer Wordsworth’s poems in chronological arrangement. Unfortunately, 

with the imperfect data thus far available, such an effort is necessarily tentative; 

and, still more unfortunately, Knight in this, his second attempt, neglected many 

strictures passed upon his earlier Edinburgh Edition, so that only his occasional 

citation from documents to which other people are denied access makes his later 
edition of value to scholars. 

Lane Cooper, “A Survey of the Literature on Wordsworth,’ 

in Publications of the Modern Language Association (1908), 

vol. 23, p. 120 


Just over half a century later, another survey of Wordsworthian scholarship con- 
cluded that, despite Knight’s plans often being “derived from a sensible editorial 
policy,” his execution of those plans was likely to let him down: 


The fact remains that for all his corrections, his chronology is often at fault and 
his collation inaccurate. 
James V. Logan, Wordsworthian Criticism (1947), p. 77 


Despite his editorial inaccuracies, Knight was a dominant figure in the early 
Wordsworthian scholarship of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries, and any subsequent editor of the material had to take account of his work. 
This was the position of the literary scholar and academic Ernest De Selincourt 
(1870-1943).14 In 1926 he published an acclaimed critical edition of The Prelude, 
based on documents in the possession of the poet’s grandson. He followed this up 
with a revised and expanded edition of Knight’s letters of William and Dorothy 


12. Published by William Paterson, Edinburgh (and later referred to as Knight’s “Edinburgh” 
edition), this comprised eight volumes of poetry and some prose, and three volumes of biog- 
raphy. A revised and corrected version, the “Eversley” edition, was published by Macmillan in 
eight volumes in 1896. 


13. The main body of this consisted of the letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. 


14. For a full account of De Selincourt, see the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Wordsworth, published between 1935 and 1939. His final achievement was a five- 
volume edition of the poetry, published between 1940 and 1949.15 

De Selincourt’s work was noted for its scrupulous scholarly accuracy. A review 
of the fourth volume summed up the virtues which were seen as characterizing 
the whole enterprise: 


The fourth volume of the definitive edition of Wordsworth’s poetry is stamped 
with the perspicuous scholarship and devotion which distinguished the editor- 
ship of the earlier volumes. Times Literary Supplement, 28 February 1948 


It is hardly surprising that an editor of the calibre of De Selincourt was frustrated 
by the slips of a less rigorous scholar. This irritation expressed itself by a coinage 
which became a joke in literary and academic circles; the era of Knight’s domi- 
nance was described as the period of “chaos and old Knight.” An early instance 
is found in a 1928 address to the Toronto meeting of the Modern Language As- 
sociation by the American scholar Ernest Bernbaum, subsequently published as a 
chapter in his 1930 survey of the Romantic movement: 


Forty years ago it was difficult or impossible to obtain reliable and even approx- 
imately complete editions of the works and letters of many important authors 
of the romantic period ... In the case of Wordsworth, for instance, as Profes- 
sor Knight’s successor, Professor Sélincourt, remarks, it was still “the reign of 
Chaos and old (K)night” Ernest Bernbaum, Guide through the Romantic 

Movement (1930), vol. 1, p. 461 


If Knight is remembered today, it is likely to be with the association of De 
Selincourt’s twist of Milton’s lines. Although it is probably fair to remind our- 
selves that he did have some of the editorial virtues. A Times Literary Supplement 
review of the first volume of the Letters, concluded that while the accuracy of the 
new edition made it “impossible to read Knights selection with an easy mind, 
nevertheless “the selections made by far the more readable book” 


Conclusion 
References to chaos and old night as symbolizing a descent into disorder have been 


part of the English language since the eighteenth century, and can be traced back 
primarily to Paradise Lost as the text which crystallized the concept in a particular 


15. The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth (1940-1949), vols 1-5; all but the first volume 
were published posthumously, under the guidance of De Selincourt’s friend and fellow scholar 
Helen Darbishire. 
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wording. The strictly bibliographical answer to the question, “Who said that?; is 
likely to be supplied by a standard dictionary of quotations, which will provide 
details of author, source, and date. However, such an answer will give no clue to 
the wider story of the expression within the language. The pathways followed by 
the reign of chaos and old night include variations (and misunderstanding of the 
precise sense) of reign and the substitution of eternal or ancient for old. Chaos 
and night may follow the original in being personified, or may decline as a linked 
pair into a more general expression for confusion and darkness. Beyond this, we 
have the deliberate or accidental altering to the form chaos and cold night, and the 
intentional mockery of chaos and old Knight. Milton's lines, in short, have their 
own linguistic biography which lies somewhere between lexical dictionaries and 
dictionaries of quotations, and is not currently fully accommodated by either. 
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Julie Coleman 
University of Leicester 


This paper presents a range of online dictionaries of English slang, and consid- 
ers their search facilities, coverage and reliability, as well as practical factors in- 
volved in setting up and maintaining these resources. A selection of slang terms 
from Britain and the United States is used to explore gaps and trends in the 
dictionaries’ contents. The paper concludes by arguing that the best user-edited 
dictionaries have high editorial aspirations, and that even the worst can make 

a useful contribution to our knowledge of contemporary slang, which changes 
so quickly that a paper dictionary cannot possibly keep pace. Urban Dictionary 
undoubtedly has the most extensive coverage, but other sites challenge it in a 
number of respects. 


Keywords: slang, online lexicography 


Introduction 


In recent years, the history of lexicography has been overturned by technologi- 
cal developments, both in making source materials more readily available and in 
providing new modes of publication. Online dictionaries offer possibilities to us- 
ers and compilers far beyond those of traditional publishing formats. The Oxford 
English Dictionary online, for example, is now updated on a regular basis, not 
only with new sections of the alphabet, but also with words of particular interest 
to its users at the time. Researchers can also use the online edition to explore the 
history of the dictionary itself, and second edition entries are maintained along- 
side third edition entries to facilitate this. The third edition of the OED no longer 
appears to discriminate against widely-used slang terms, but clearly cannot docu- 
ment the meaning and use of every ephemeral term used within small groups of 
speakers everywhere in the English-speaking world. This suggests that there is 
still a place for specialized slang lexicography, and this paper asks how far online 
slang dictionaries take advantage of the possibilities of online publication while 
maintaining high standards of lexicography. 
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Static and dynamic online dictionaries 


Online slang dictionaries can be categorized along a spectrum from the static 
to the dynamic. The static end of the spectrum is occupied by text-based lists. 
Typically they offer no opportunity for user-input and remain unedited after their 
initial online publication. Occasionally they include live links in place of cross- 
references, or are divided by letter and accessed by clicking on the appropriate 
part of the alphabet, but otherwise their only advantage over paper publication 
is (for the user) that they are freely available and (for the lexicographer) that no 
tiresome obstacles are put in the way by reviewers or proof-readers. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum are dynamic online dictionaries. These 
take full advantage of the possibilities offered by internet publication by includ- 
ing live links, illustrations, sound files, maps, and so on. They are also updated on 
a regular basis, frequently encourage user-input, and generally provide statistics 
about the use of the website or of the terms listed. 

This paper will discuss six online slang dictionaries selected to illustrate dif- 
ferent points on this spectrum from static to dynamic. These are Regency Slang 
by Robert and June Whitworth, the Peak English Slang Dictionary by Distance 
Learning Inc., the Rap Dictionary by Patrick Atoon and Niels Janssen, the On- 
line Dictionary of Playground Slang by Chris Lewis, A Dictionary of Slang by Ted 
Duckworth, Urban Dictionary by Aaron Peckham, and The Online Slang Diction- 
ary by Walter Rader. URLs are listed in the reference section below. All were ac- 
cessed during the last week of October 2009, except where otherwise specified. 


The dictionaries 
Regency Slang 


Regency Slang is the most static of the lists discussed here. It forms part of a website 
called Prints George, which offers a light-hearted introduction to various aspects 
of life during the period of George IV’s regency (1811-20) to promote “genuine 
reproductions” of maps and illustrations from the period as well as jigsaw puzzles 
and craft packs. Entries are presented in a table with two columns: one for head- 
word and the other for definition. A representative entry reads: 


able-wackets blows given on the palm of the hand with a twisted handkerchief, 
instead of a ferula; a jocular punishment among seamen, who sometimes play at 
cards for wackets, the loser suffering as many strokes as he has lost games. 
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This is probably reproduced either from Grose (1811) or the related dictionary 
by Egan (1823), but there is no additional editorial input. These, and three other 
Regency texts are acknowledged as the dictionary’s sources. No requests are made 
for corrections or additional information on the website. 

The glossary is divided by letter, although the 759 headwords available all fall 
in the letters A and B. There is no ‘search’ facility: terms can only be located by 
clicking on their first letter and then scrolling down the page, though the ‘find’ 
function of the user’s browser can be used to expedite this process. 


Peak English Slang Dictionary 


Peak English Slang Dictionary is part of an online interactive English School offer- 
ing courses, assessment, and contact with ESL students and teachers around the 
world. The slang glossary is supported by a ‘slang forum, and users can send one 
another ‘slang cards’ or click on ‘slang of the day: The glossary lists approximately 
1,160 headwords, and a click on the headword takes the user to a definition and 
example(s) of use. For example: 


my bad 
Definition: To take the blame; acknowledge that you did something wrong. 
Example: 1. Don’t worry about the accident. It’s my bad. 
2. Hes not your brother? My bad... I have difficulty remembering 
names. 


Many entries also include a colourful cartoon, particularly towards the begin- 
ning of the alphabet and/or a sound clip of the headword and example. Syno- 
nyms and etymologies are also sometimes provided. There is no opportunity 
for user-input to this glossary, and no information about revision frequency or 
methodology. 

Users can browse each letter of the alphabet, though entries are not listed 
alphabetically beyond the first letter (entries for Q run: quick buck, quitting 
time, queer, queen, quickie, quack, quit it). They can also ‘pick a category, rang- 
ing from acronyms and insults to sex and sports, although some categories (e.g. 
nasty) do not generate any results. Finally, users can search for specific words. 
The query ‘cut, for instance, generates a list of all headwords including those 
letters: cut a deal, cut and dry, cut it out, cut it, cut the cheese, executive summary, 
cutting-edge, cut corners. Because a small font is used, a great many headwords 
fit on a single screen, and the user can thus easily locate the correct definition 
if it is available. 
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The Online Dictionary of Playground Slang 


The Online Dictionary of Playground Slang website includes eight separate, but 
sometimes overlapping, dictionaries: of playground slang, ghastly games, buz- 
zwords, hymns and arias, songs and rhymes, gay slang, tongue twisters, and nurs- 
ery rhymes. The playground slang dictionary was the first, and the website lists 
3,603 terms in this collection. The other lists appear to have arisen as a result of 
interest by users or the compiler in concentrating on a new area of research. Us- 
ers were able to submit terms for inclusion and these were vetted before appear- 
ing online, but it is no longer possible to contribute to the dictionaries. The site 
includes targeted advertisements via Amazon Recommends’ and Googles ‘Ad- 
Sense; but has not been updated since June 2007. Lewis also published a paper- 
back dictionary based on the website (Lewis 2003). 

Entries typically include a usage label, definition, examples, and indication of 
dates of use and/or source. For example: 


all mouth and trousers 

collog. 

Describes someone who claims to be able to carry out tasks and duties but does 
not have the necessary sckills [sic] and abilities to perform to a satisfactory stand- 
ard. For example. “Johnny said he was going to beat rhe [sic] shit out of Will after 
the game but it turns out he’s all mouth and trousers - Will gave him the finest 
kicking of hiso [sic] life!” 

Source: circa current, UK 


The authority behind the ‘circa current’ and “UK labels is not clear, but these ap- 
pear to be the work of the site editor, sometimes with input from other dictionary 
users who have queried the editor’s designations. Entries are dated, and many 
provide live links to synonymous terms. 

After clicking on one of the dictionaries, the user can browse the dictionary 
alphabetically, choose from a list of recently added terms, or perform a search. 
The search ‘cut’ located 32 results in the playground slang dictionary, organized 
largely, but not entirely, alphabetically. Entries including cut in the headword were 
numbered 4, 8-16, 21, 26 and 29. Searches thus produce a fair amount of back- 
ground noise, but for a less common word this has the advantage of enabling the 
user to locate examples of use where no definition is available. 

It is also possible to search all eight dictionaries on the website simultane- 
ously, though this option is not available at the home page located by Google. 
From the highest level page located by Google, the user has to click on one of 
the dictionaries and then click back to ‘the main page’ to locate this option. 
A search for ‘cut’ located 56 results, listed separately for each dictionary. The lev- 
el of background noise is the same as in the single dictionary search, with the 
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additional requirement of clicking on each dictionary name: terms including cut 
in the definition are listed alongside those with cut in their headword. It is thus 
easiest to search this dictionary by browsing. 


A Dictionary of Slang 


A Dictionary of Slang includes a number of features that ought to be standard in 
online slang dictionaries: a short account of the remit of the dictionary (this one 
concentrates on usage in the United Kingdom), particularly with reference to the 
boundary between slang and dialect or colloquialisms, remarks about the diffi- 
culty of providing authoritative dates and etymologies for slang terms, a reminder 
that some of the terms listed might have become obsolete, and an apology for any 
offence caused by the contents of the word-list. There is also quite a lengthy bibli- 
ography, with links to Amazon for books still in print, and a list of abbreviations 
used in the dictionary. Links are provided to other online slang sites (of which 
there are many), and a ‘news’ page documents a few technological developments 
and changes in editorial policy. Advertisements are included on the home page of 
the dictionary, but these appear to be permanent and untargeted. A counter logs 
over 8 million visits to the site since April 1998, and the word-list contains 5,948 
headwords, some of which have several definitions. 

Users can submit by sending an email through the site to its owner, and are 
asked to “give the meaning of the expression, and if possible, an example of it in 
use,’ as well as to indicate where in the United Kingdom the expression was heard. 
Only the editor can put material online, and it appears in a table format similar to 
that found in the Regency Dictionary: 


nick Verb. 1. To arrest. E.g. “Right Mr Hall, please step out of the car, you're 
nicked for speeding? 

2. To steal. 

3. To take, have. E.g. “Can I nick a cigarette until later? Pll buy a packet when I 
get my wages.” 

Noun. A police station. 

Adj. Quality. Usually heard in the expressions, good nick or bad nick. E.g. “For 
that much money, you'd expect it to be in good nick.” 


Examples of use, etymologies, and usage labels are sometimes provided. Parts of 
speech are generally included, but are sometimes inaccurate, as in the designation 
of the final usage in this example. 

Users can browse alphabetically or enter a search term in a box powered by 
atomz.com. Search tips are offered and the search engine offers a number of op- 
tions: ‘any word, ‘all words, ‘exact phrase; or ‘sound-alike matching’? Sound-alike 
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matching ought to be particularly useful for slang searches, where spellings are 
not formalized, but is less necessary in a dictionary with a high level of consist- 
ency engendered by single-editor control. Some context is provided for each re- 
sult, enabling the user to determine whether or not to follow it up. Results can 
be ordered by score or date, and the user can also select how many results are 
displayed. Users can narrow their searches further by electing to search ‘body, 
‘title? ‘description; “keywords, ‘anywhere; ‘alternate text? or ‘URL; though some 
trial and error is necessary to determine what these different fields include. Using 
both ‘cut’ and ‘mad’ as test search-terms, searches in the ‘body’ and ‘anywhere’ 
field yielded the same number of results in each case. All other searches yielded 
no results. 


The Rap Dictionary 


The Rap Dictionary describes itself as “the oldest and ultimate resource for look- 
ing up hip-hop slang,’ and traces its origins to a text-based glossary circulated in 
the newsgroup alt.rap in 1992. In 1994 the list moved on to the World Wide Web, 
and in 2004 it was adapted for wiki technology, which allows registered users to 
add and edit dictionary entries. It claims “4,707 content pages,’ many of which 
are encyclopaedic, representing an increase of about 4% since March 2009. An 
unusual feature of this website is that it includes a wish-list: users can request 
definitions for terms not already included on the site. Encyclopaedic entries often 
include photographs, maps, links to news stories, or tables of contents, but lexical 
entries are generally short and tend to include nothing more than a definition, 
example, and etymology (and not always all three). For example, the entry for 
bling bling reads: 


noun 

Bling Bling 

1. Jewelry such as chains, watches, bracelets, rings, earrings, etc. This term origi- 
nated from the hip-hop artist BG aka B-Gizzle (formerly 1 of the the [sic] hot 
boys). (White Man’s definition) Bling is described as the shinning [sic] light that 
appears on materials of great value such as jewelry, gold, silver, and platinum. 
All come in colors of Diamond, Silver, Gold, and Plat Bling Bling, usually used 
like “Yo brotha, check my bling bling!” or “Check my blingage.” 


This entry has no live links, but some other lexical entries do. The site carries tar- 
geted advertisements under Google's ‘AdSense’ programme. 

From the home page, the user can choose between four main headings: ‘Dic- 
tionary, ‘Artists; “Some Artists; and ‘Just Some Terms’ The last two offer a selec- 
tion of entries from the first two. ‘Dictionary’ and ‘Artists’ can be browsed as a 
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whole, or their contents divided into sub-categories for browsing. Sub-categories 
include parts of speech for the dictionary or ‘groups, ‘labels, or ‘producers’ among 
the ‘Artists’ A search for ‘cut’ in the ‘Dictionary’ section located a noun with seven 
separate definitions and a verb with six, including phrasal usages. It is also pos- 
sible to view earlier versions of each page, which might enable future lexicog- 
raphers to chart the semantic or grammatical development of individual terms, 
and a slight reduction in content pages since September 2009 suggests that the 
editors are pruning submissions where necessary. Browseable word-lists are fully 
alphabetized, but only the first 200 examples are shown in each case, necessitating 
much clicking to reach the end of the alphabet. This means that users are more 
likely to use the search facility, but searches only locate headwords identical to the 
search term: the entries for Mad Cowz, Mad Swan Blood, and Madhatter are not 
located by a search for ‘mad? There are no ® or ‘? wildcards: these symbols are 
read literally, with resulting messages like “There is no page titled ‘mad*’ You can 
create this page.” A note comments that “Unsuccessful searches are often caused 
by searching for common words like ‘have’ and from, which are not indexed, or 
by specifying more than one search term (only pages containing all of the search 
terms will appear in the result).” Variability in headword forms is inevitable in a 
multi-editor dictionary, so despite the cumbersome browsing facility, browsing 
remains the surest way of locating entries in this dictionary. 


Urban Dictionary 


Urban Dictionary claims over 4.3 million “definitions written since 1999,” each 
of which is dated and bears the name but not the location of its author. This is an 
increase of approximately 7.5% since March 2009. Headwords can be searched or 
browsed, and there is also a ‘random function and a ‘word of the day’ (online, by 
email or RSS readers, from mobile phones, on Twitter, Facebook, or Google Cal- 
endar). Any definition can be printed on a mug with the Urban Dictionary logo, 
and the website also promotes Urban Dictionary baseball caps, two paperback 
dictionaries containing entries from the website (Peckham 2005; Peckham 2007), 
and Urban Dictionary calendars (e.g. Peckham 2008; Peckham 2009). Links are 
provided to Amazon and Barnes & Noble for those items that cannot be ordered 
direct from the Urban Dictionary website. Google’s ‘AdSense’ program inserts 
targeted advertisements on the home page and between the definitions for each 
word. Users are also encouraged to email a link to their friends or share it on del. 
icio.us, Facebook, or Twitter. 

All users can post definitions, which are reviewed by editors before publica- 
tion. However, anyone can sign up as an editor, and the review process appears 
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to involve checking that posts observe the terms of service rather than evaluating 
their content. Editors can also recommend the removal of individual posts, but 
these decisions are reviewed by other editors before they are implemented. Con- 
tributors post competing definitions for the same sense rather than editing exist- 
ing entries. These multiple definitions are available simultaneously, and are ranked 
according to users’ clicks on an upward or downward pointing thumb. Definitions 
that have received the most positive responses appear at the top of the first page of 
results. The submission page includes fields for ‘word, ‘definition, ‘example; ‘tags’ 
(“List at least five synonyms, antonyms, related words, and misspellings”), ‘pseu- 
donym; and ‘email? The email address does not appear online. Anything placed 
within square brackets in the ‘definition’ or ‘example’ field becomes a live link, and 
many entries also include images posted by users. The contents of user postings 
are inevitably varied, but three of the fifteen definitions for hinky will illustrate the 
contents of the dictionary: 


Something as yet undefinable is wrong, out of place; not quite right. 
Theres something hinky about the deal. 
(tradesman Apr 4, 2003: October 2, 2009 Urban Word of the Day) 


A cop’ version of ‘Tve a bad feeling about that” 
An event or thing which is 
1. Out of whack 


2. Wrong 

3. Off kilter 

That porridge taste hinky to you? (Vernon Conan Chan Dec 31, 2004) 
the instant of knowledge when one becomes deeply aware that there is pure evil 
fuckery afoot. 

She knew something was hinky when her husband returned from the store without 
his underwear... (Lisa Shields Aug 18, 2004) 


The first definition received 3,756 thumbs up, 2,211 down; the second 169 up, 
56 down; and the third 173 up, 76 down. Since they all define roughly the same 
usage, these votes are an evaluation of the definition rather than an indication of 
frequency of use, but there is no exploration of what criteria users should em- 
ploy, and sometimes users rank defamatory and unnecessarily obscene comments 
more highly than functional definitions. 

The browseable word-list defaults to ‘most popular words; but the user can 
select an alphabetical listing of all words. Browsing is facilitated by the division of 
the list into first and also second letters, though the second letters (‘ca; ‘cb; etc.) 
are points in the whole list rather than self-contained units. For example, a user 
browsing for ‘cut’ who clicks on ‘cu’ will be taken to page 489 of the C words: a 
sequence running from CT2004 to cu tang, with only five entries that fall in the 
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‘cu range. Then it is possible to click ‘next’ until reaching the desired headword, 
or to guess how many pages ahead that result will be. Browsing is thus a labour- 
intensive process, but it does alert the user to the duplication of headwords. For 
example, over a page is dedicated to headwords beginning with cut. Searching is 
a more practical option, and here the Urban Dictionary website has the advantage 
over other slang dictionary sites in its predictive search box: as the user spells out 
‘cut; the box predicts possible entries, and for long words or phrases this can save 
typing time. Results for a search on ‘cut’ include a jumbled mixture of nominal, 
verbal, and adjectival senses spread across 113 separate submissions. The most 
popular of these lists five senses, each illustrated by an example of use: in only 
three out of five cases does the example of use match the grammatical function 
implied by the definition. There are a further 17 submission for cuts, 4 for cutz, 
36 for cutting, 3 each for cuttin and cuttin’, 76 for cutter, and 18 for cutters. As 
has already been noted, there are a large number of other submissions beginning 
with cut. There appears to be no way to locate headwords in which cut is not the 
first word, although a Google search sometimes locates Urban Dictionary submis- 
sions. In summary, this uncontrolled multiple-editor dictionary is unwieldy for 
searching and browsing if the user’s intention is to locate all relevant submissions. 
However, users who just want to find a definition for a particular slang word will 
probably be able to locate a definition of some kind easily, no matter what spelling 
or grammatical form they enter in the search box. 


The Online Slang Dictionary 


‘The Online Slang Dictionary is subtitled American and English Slang; and lists ap- 
proximately 13,400 headwords (an increase of just over 100% since March 2009), 
of which perhaps a fifth are marked as ‘featured words, “edited for spelling, gram- 
mar, accuracy, etc? by its editor, Walter Rader. Entries that aren't ‘featured’ are 
unmediated submissions from registered users, who agree to a complicated set of 
terms and conditions, but apparently choose to add new entries in preference to 
editing existing ones, and this has created considerable duplication (e.g. burn out, 
burnout, burn (one) out, burnt out, burned out). Unregistered users can report on 
their own usage by choosing ‘I use it; “No longer use it; “Heard it but never used 
it; or “Have never heard it? They can also plot their position on a world map and 
click on a chilli pepper to register their sense of how vulgar the word is, although 
the instructions are not entirely unambiguous: “Vote how vulgar the word is — not 
how mean it is.” For each term, links are provided in formats appropriate for past- 
ing into webpages and wikis, and targeted advertisements are provided by Google 
‘AdSense: A “Thesaurus function allows users to locate groups of synonyms, and 
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links to relevant groups of terms are provided from the pages for individual words. 
A blog documents the addition of new terms and features since the dictionary 
moved to its current web-address in 2007. 

‘The entry for 404 is one that has been edited, and thus bears Rader’s stamp of 
approval, although it remains open for editing by registered users: 


adjective 

- missing or misplaced. 

My car keys are 404. 

by Eric B., Fort Worth, TX, USA, Aug 10 1998. 


noun 

- an unintelligent person; MORON, DIMWIT. 

I wouldnt ask him, he’s a 404. 

by Walt W., Natick, Massachusetts, USA, Jun 17 2003. 
- a worthless person, place, or thing. 

Don't go to that bar - it’s a 404. 

by Robbie G., Stroud, Hampshire, UK, Feb 13 2006. 


verb 

- to not know or temporarily forget; DRAW A BLANK. 
Tm 404ing on that. 

by The Jargon File, Aug 04 2009. 

origin 

- 404 is the web code for “web page not found.” 

by Anonymous, Jul 17 2007. 


Unfortunately, the user feedback functions for usage, distribution, and vulgarity 
do not operate on the level of individual definitions, so it is impossible to register 
that one uses 404 in the verbal sense but not the adjectival one. The provision 
of names and locations as well as dates for each sense may explain why so many 
individuals have contributed to this dictionary: their contribution is immediately 
acknowledged and publicized. 

This dictionary offers two different types of browsing: ‘Browse by letter’ takes 
the user to the first entry for the letter clicked. It presents a sequence of entries 
varying in number according to their length, and users can either click through 
each page in turn or jump ahead to locate a specific alphabetical range. “Word 
list’ offers an alphabetical list of all headwords, and these are grouped to facilitate 
movement through the list: ‘#, A, B, ‘C, D, ‘E, F, G, and so on. The search facil- 
ity, powered by ‘Google Custom Search; located 176 results for ‘cut’ including all 
headwords containing this sequence of letters and also all entries including this 
sequence anywhere in their content. Each one is headed “The Online Slang Dic- 
tionary, followed by a description: “Definition of cut; “Words meaning muscular, 
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or ‘Definition of ‘cut out the robot: There is a fair amount of background noise. 
For example, custle is located as a result for ‘cut’ only because cut occurs after 
custle in the word-list: at the bottom of each page there is an automatic link to 
the previous and next word. ‘Definition of [search term]’ is always presented first, 
but although a search for ‘cut’ locates cuts, cutter, cutting, and cuttin, these highly 
relevant results may well be lost among the less relevant ones. The software is in- 
telligent enough to recognize that cuttin and cuttin’ are equivalent forms and that 
cutter is a valid result for the search ‘cutters, but, as we shall see below, this does 
not help us with variant spellings. 


Summary 


Online slang lexicography offers various technological advantages over paper 
publication, ranging from user feedback to live links, images, and sound files, but 
not all online dictionaries take full (or any) advantage of these possibilities. The 
dictionaries discussed here illustrate a number of key points about the practical 
aspects of online lexicography. First, it must be financed: these websites all either 
host advertisements or are themselves part of an online dealership. Several have 
also produced paperback books and other merchandise. Second, they require 
considerable time for setting up and maintenance, and where this all falls on a 
single person other commitments or interests may prevent the completion of the 
entire alphabet or the maintenance and updating of existing pages. In the case 
of the Regency Dictionary, progress through the alphabet appears to have been 
halted; the Online Dictionary of Playground Slang is still available for searching 
but is no longer updated. The work involved in monitoring the Rap Dictionary 
was shared to ensure its survival. Third, although allowing users to post directly 
online reduces the workload for the web-maintainer, it introduces a range of is- 
sues that have to be spelt out in legally binding documents, particularly on the 
subjects of ownership, copyright, obscenity, and libel. 

These dictionaries also provide evidence of the current quality of online lexi- 
cography. Allowing users to post material inevitably leads to ‘mission drift’: the 
instigator of the dictionary may have a clear sense of what is or is not included 
within the remit of the dictionary, but users will not necessarily be aware of this or 
in agreement with it. Even websites where only the editor can post material online 
are very variable in quality. As far as it is possible to tell, none of these online lexi- 
cographers has any lexicographic training, or awareness of the tasks involved in 
effective lexicography, and few undertake any kind of background research. This 
means that inflected forms often occur as headwords, spelling variants abound, 
definitions are often imprecise or too specific, and etymologies are generally en- 
tirely speculative. 
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Both Urban Dictionary and The Online Slang Dictionary set some of their 
entries apart by marking them as ‘word of the day’ or as approved by the editor. 
This foregrounds amusing entries (Urban Dictionary) or presents an authoritative 
account of a word’s usage (OSD). The challenge for online slang lexicography is to 
find a way of editing or disregarding users’ contributions without denying them 
the gratification of online publication and without jeopardizing the hit rate neces- 
sary for profitable advertising. 

Online lexicography also adopts a different stance with regard to quantity. 
There is no necessity for efficiency: contributors to user-written dictionaries do 
not generally check what is already there before they fire off their contribution, ex- 
cept perhaps in the wiki-written Rap Dictionary. Each of these websites makes its 
contents accessible in a variety of different ways, and in each case the searching and 
browsing facilities operate differently. Without a detailed knowledge of the types of 
search they can perform and the variations inherent in the material, users cannot 
be sure that they have located all the relevant information. Indeed, there is often so 
much information that most users would not want to wade through it all. 


The online dictionaries’ coverage 


Notwithstanding their variable quality and their disparate adoption of the tech- 
nological possibilities of online publication, these slang dictionaries do have one 
major advantage over traditional paper publications: they can be updated regu- 
larly and often. Putting aside the Regency Dictionary, which does not cover con- 
temporary slang, this section will consider how far these online glossaries provide 
us with better slang coverage than is otherwise available. 


Methodology 


In order to explore the coverage of these online dictionaries, it was necessary to 
select a list of terms. Since the online dictionaries considered in this section do 
not aim to include historical material, only terms in current use are of interest for 
this purpose. These were identified by cross-referring between the OED, Green 
(2008), and various dictionaries compiled by British and American students fol- 
lowing courses on slang lexicography (Eble 1991; McCreary et al. 2001; Coleman 
2005). Although terms listed in more than one of these sources were preferred, 
I have also used classroom discussion to determine whether terms listed in only 
one of these sources were widely used. Terms were selected to represent British 
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and American usage and while some have been in use for several decades, others 
are relatively recent. Thirty-six terms were selected in all, twelve for which I had 
evidence only of British usage, twelve for which I had evidence only of American 
usage; and twelve for which I had evidence of usage in Britain and America. Some 
of these initial classifications were challenged by reference to the online dictionar- 
ies. As Tables 1-3 demonstrate, it is unlikely that increasing the sample size would 
have had a significant effect on the results. 


Terms documented in British but not American usage 

allow it interj. ‘let it go; don’t make a fuss’ (Leicester 2008 + 2009) 

arse vb ‘to be motivated to do something. Usually passive and negative: can’t be 
arsed (Green 2008 [1980s] + OED [1988— slang (chiefly Brit. and Irish Eng- 
lish)] + Leicester 2008 + 2009) 

blag vb ‘to achieve (something) with very little effort’ (OED [1934— Brit. slang] + 
Green 2008 [1970s orig underworld] + Leicester 2005) 

coolio interj. ‘great’ (Leicester 2006 + 2009) 

minger n. ‘an unattractive woman or mar’ (Green 2008 [1990s] + OED [1992— 
Brit. slang (derogatory)] + Leicester 2008 + 2009) 

minted adj. ‘wealthy’ (Green 2008 [1990s] + OED [1996— Brit. colloq.] + Leices- 
ter 2006) 

paralytic adj. ‘extremely drunk (Green 2008 [m19C] + OED [1891— colloq.] + 
Leicester 2009) 

scutty adj. ‘disgusting; unhygienic’ (Leicester 2008 + Green 2008 [20C]) 

shark n. ‘an aggressively promiscuous male’ (OED [related senses since 1707] + 
Green 2008 [1920s—1940s] + Leicester 2006) 

tinternet n. ‘the internet’ (Leicester 2009 (x2)) 

trollied adj. ‘drunk (Green 2008 [1990s] + OED [1992— Brit. sl] + Leicester 
2008 + 2009) 

wagwan interj. ‘how are you? what's happening?’ (Green 2008 [1970s West Indies/ 
UK black teen] + Leicester 2008 + 2009) 


Terms documented in American but not British usage 

benjy n. ‘a hundred dollar note’ (Green 2008 [1980s] + OED [1985— US slang] + 
McCreary 2001) 

cheddar(r) n. ‘money’ (Green 2008 [1990s US] + McCreary 2001) 

digits n. ‘telephone number’ (Green 2008 [1990s US black] + McCreary 2001) 

faded adj. ‘drunk’ (Green 2008 [1980s US black/campus] + McCreary 2001) 

heinous adj. ‘terrible’ (Green 2008 [1970s US campus] + Eble 1996) 

indo/endo n. ‘marijuana (Green 2008 [1980s] + McCreary 2001) 
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jones vb ‘to want something very much (Green 2008 [1980s] + OED [1989— US 
slang] + McCreary 2001) 

kegger n. ‘a beer party (Green 2008 [1960s US campus] + OED [1968— US 
slang] + McCreary 2001) 

mung adj. ‘dirty; spoiled’ (Green 2008 [1960s US campus] + McCreary 2001) 

nappy adj. ‘disgusting’ (Green 2008 [1970s US teen] + McCreary 2001) 

po-po n. ‘the police’ (Green 2008 [1980s US black] + OED [1994— US slang] + 
McCreary 2001) 

tubular adj. ‘excellent’ (Green 2008 [1980s US teen] + OED [1982— orig. and 
chiefly US] + Eble 1996) 


Terms documented in both British and American usage 

cheesy adj. ‘unfashionable; unappealing’ (OED [1943— colloq. (orig US)] + Green 
2008 [1970s] + Eble 1996) 

chillax vb ‘to relax’ (Green 2008 [2000s orig US] + Leicester 2008 + 2009) 

dish n. ‘gossip (Green 2008 [1960s] + McCreary 2001) 

fugly adj. ‘extremely ugly (OED [1988— slang derogatory] + Green 2008 [2000s 
orig US black] + McCreary 2001 + Leicester 2009) 

gnarly adj. ‘terrible, unappealing’ or ‘great, fantastic (OED [1978— orig. and 
chiefly US; 1982— orig. and chiefly US] + Green 2008 [1970s US campus] + 
Leicester 2009) 

hottie n. ‘an attractive person (OED [?1913— orig. Austral.] + Green 2008 [1980s 
US] + McCreary 2001 + Leicester 2006) 

lightweight n. ‘someone who cannot hold their alcohol’ (Green 2008 [1980s] + 
McCreary 2001 + Leicester 2009) 

merk/murk vb ‘to defeat, insult or humiliate (someone)’ (Green 2008 [2000s US 
black] + Leicester 2008 + 2009) 

props n. ‘respect’ (Green 2008 [1980s US black/campus] + OED [1990— orig. in 
African-American usage] + McCreary 2001 + Leicester 2009) 

random(er) n. ‘stranger’ (Green 2008 [1960s orig US campus] + OED [1971— col- 
loq. (orig. US computing)] + Eble 1996 + McCreary 2001 + Leicester 2009) 

sick adj. ‘excellent’ (Green 2008 [1980s Aus/US campus] + OED [slang (now esp. 
Skateboarding and Surfing)] + McCreary 2001 + Leicester 2009) 

veg out vb ‘to relax; to do nothing’ (Green 2008 [1960s] + OED [1980— slang 
(orig. US)] + Eble 1996 + McCreary 2001) 
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Results 


Table 1. Terms documented in British but not American usage 


Peak ODPS DS Rap Urban OSD 


allow it/that 
arsed 
blag 
coolio 
minger 
minted 
paralytic 
scutty 
shark 
tinternet 
trollied 


wagwan 


PBBpM Ses EepMMep SB Ss 
“<p ppewewuMM p 
BSB“ BBSBeBBEMw<o5s5 


<M MMM MM MMMM OMS 


SCJP pPeBP SPE BE BEBE SB 
PIP PSP EP PHP HEHE EPS“ 


3 
33% 67% 8% 100% 33% 


co 


British words 


=) 
x 


Table 2. Terms documented in American but not British usage 


Peak ODPS DS Rap Urban OSD 


benjy 
chedda(r) 
digits 
faded 
heinous 
indo/endo 
jones 
kegger 
mung 


nappy 
po-po 
tubular 


BM BPpPepPSE EP BEM MN B 
BM SBS SBS BMBPSE BSE SE BS 
BM BBB EBEM BBE BM SB 
a a a a a a a a 
“wMM BM MMMM MM OB 


FIP BBE SPE BE BBM BSB 


W 
N 
U 
pá 
N 
= 
© 


American words 


oo 
x 


25% 17% 25% 100% 83% 
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Table 3. Terms documented in both British and American usage 


Peak ODPS DS Rap Urban OSD 
cheesy y n y n y y 
chillax n n y y y y 
dish n n n n y y 
fugly n y y n y y 
gnarly n y y n y y 
hottie y y y y y y 
lightweight n n n n y y 
merk/murk n n n y y n 
props n n n y y y 
random(er) n n n n y y 
sick n y y n y y 
veg (out) y y y n y y 
Transatlantic words 3 5 7 4 12 11 

25% 42% 58% 33% 100% 92% 


The Peak English Slang Dictionary had the lowest hit rate (see Tables 1-3), defin- 
ing only four of these terms (11%). This represents one hit per 290 of its entries. 
None of the terms restricted to British usage was listed, and only digits of the 
terms believed to be restricted to American usage (though evidence from one of 
the other dictionaries suggests that it is actually transatlantic). The other three 
were all widely used transatlantic slang: cheesy, hottie, and veg out. 

The Online Dictionary of Playground Slang had a hit rate of 31%, representing 
one hit per 328 of its entries, with four additional terms included in citations but 
not defined in their own right, sometimes allowing the discerning user to deduce 
their meaning. Although it implicitly concentrates on slang used in schools in 
Britain, this dictionary’s coverage of transatlantic slang was actually slightly bet- 
ter. Terms restricted to American usage were least likely to be included, but chi- 
squared tests confirmed that the differences between the three categories were not 
statistically significant. 

A Dictionary of Slang scored a hit rate of 47%, representing one hit per 350 of 
its headwords. This dictionary explicitly focuses on slang and colloquial usage in 
the United Kingdom, and its coverage of terms used in British is so much better 
than its coverage of terms restricted to the United States (p = 0.01) that we might 
consider its inclusion of digits and cheddar as indicative of their currency in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Rap Dictionary is unlike the more general dictionaries, in that it restricts 
itself to slang associated with a single subculture. Its hit rate was 22%, represent- 
ing one hit per 588 of its entries. The coverage of American and transatlantic 
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terms is significantly better than the coverage of British terms (p = 0.01), and this 
suggests that we might take its inclusion of allow it/that as indicative of its cur- 
rency in the United States. 

Urban Dictionary scored a 100% success rate, which would represent one 
hit per 120,316 of its entries were it not that many terms are defined more than 
once. In fact, it is difficult to determine how many submissions there are for sin- 
gle meanings of a word because all senses and grammatical categories are listed 
together for homographic headwords. The figures are rendered even less useful 
by the frequent provision of separate headwords for inflected forms and variant 
spellings. Chillax, for instance, is also defined under chilax, chilaxen, chilaxin, 
chilaxing, chilaxn, chill-axe, chillaxn, chill-lax, chillak, chillax’n, chillaxe, chillaxed, 
chillaxen, chillaxes, chillaxin, chillaxin’, chillaxing, chillaxn, chillaxx, chillaxzen, 
chillaz, and perhaps under other less predictable variants as well. However, bear- 
ing all these reservations in mind, and taking only uninflected forms and the most 
obvious spelling variant into account, there are a total of 212 submissions for the 
12 British slang terms: an average of 18 submissions per term. 402 submissions for 
the 12 American slang terms produce an average of 34 submissions per word. For 
the terms used on both sides of the Atlantic, there are 698 submissions in total, 
58 submissions on average per term. Although hardly conclusive, this would bear 
further investigation. It suggests that the number of submissions for a term on 
Urban Dictionary bears some relation to its distribution and frequency of use. 

The Online Slang Dictionary listed 25 of the 36 terms, a success rate of 69%, 
representing one hit per 536 of its entries. Its coverage of terms used in the Unit- 
ed States is significantly better than its coverage of terms restricted to British 
usage (p = 0.01), which identifies blag, coolio, minger, and trollied as possible 
candidates for wider usage. The mapping function on this website makes it pos- 
sible to explore whether any speakers in the United States had claimed that they 
used these terms, and this did prove to be the case for coolio and minger, but not 
for blag or trollied. 


Distribution 


Using these dictionaries’ evidence in its totality allows us to reconsider the distri- 
bution of a number of terms. Although minger is certainly British in origin, Online 
Slang Dictionary users report its use in the United States and with 58 submissions 
on Urban Dictionary it is better represented than most terms restricted to British 
usage. The inclusion of allow it/that in Urban Dictionary does not provide any evi- 
dence of its distribution, but it is also found in the Rap Dictionary. It is more likely 
to have originated in Black American usage and spread to Britain than the other 
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way round. 37 submissions for coolio on Urban Dictionary support the evidence 
from The Online Slang Dictionary that it is not just restricted to Britain. 

Among the terms originally classified as restricted to the United States, it 
appears that chedda(r), digits, po-po, and possibly jones also have (or have had) 
some currency in British slang. This emphasizes the fluidity of slang usage in the 
age of the internet: British and American English have long acquired terms from 
one another through music, film, and television, but the internet has sped up the 
process. Where once a British slang term might have remained obscure to an 
American teenager (and vice versa), its meaning is now available at the click of 
a mouse, making its passage into wider usage smoother than ever. Printed dic- 
tionaries labelling terms as ‘US’ or ‘Brit’ are unlikely to remain accurate for long, 
which begs the question of whether it is possible to use the ‘US’ and ‘Brit’ labels 
with any confidence or to construct dictionaries of ‘British’ or ‘American’ slang as 
separate entities. 


Meaning 


Although the definitions in these online dictionaries are generally not accurately 
or carefully written, they can provide useful source material to a discerning lexi- 
cographer. For example, the term merk/murk appears to be used only with the 
sense ‘to defeat, insult or humiliate (someone)’ in British English at the moment, 
but reference to the various online definitions suggests that it is used with the 
sense ‘to kill; to murder’ in the United States, and that the sense of ‘to defeat’ was 
originally restricted in reference to computer games, where defeating someone 
generally does involve killing them. This appears to be the context in which the 
term passed into British usage, where it has acquired a broader meaning that is 
not reflected in the United States. 


Origins 


Although these dictionaries could not be used as an example of scholarly lexicog- 
raphy, they do sometimes provide clues that a more discerning etymologist could 
follow up. For example, both Urban Dictionary entries for tinternet suggest that it 
represents a stereotypical Northern British elision of ‘the internet’? One suggests 
that it was popularized by Peter Kay, a comedian from Bolton in Lancashire, and 
Kay’s official website does include an admonition to “get on t’internet.” 
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Conclusions 


The online slang dictionaries discussed in this paper are extremely variable in 
content, functionality, quality, and coverage. They do not generally fulfil the re- 
quirements of traditional dictionary users in terms of content, quality or reliabil- 
ity. They can, however, serve a number of functions that traditional dictionaries 
cannot: at their best, they offer dated evidence of use; define the most current 
usages; and document debates between slang users. They also offer information 
that slang lexicographers can use as source material to determine frequency, dis- 
tribution, origins, and semantic development. They are not by any means efficient 
lexicons, but for anyone seeking the meaning of a current slang term, these on- 
line slang dictionaries are the obvious place to start. Sometimes quantity delivers 
where quality cannot, but the ideal online slang dictionary would bring profes- 
sional standards of lexicography to users’ contributions without alienating enthu- 
siastic but untutored informants. 
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PART II 


Word history and cultural history 


Old English etymologies in Christfrid 
Ganander’s Nytt Finskt Lexicon (1787) 


Matti Kilpiö 
University of Helsinki 


Christfrid Ganander’s (1741-1790) Nytt Finskt Lexicon is the first etymological 
Finnish dictionary. Due to unfavourable circumstances, it was not published in 
the author's lifetime but it did survive in manuscript form. 

The dictionary, which has more than 30,000 headwords, contains close on 
50 Old English lexemes given as etymological counterparts of Finnish words in 
45 entries. The present article has two main aims: first, to show in the light of 
our present knowledge to what extent the Old English etymologies are valid or 
erroneous, and secondly, to try to trace the sources Ganander utilized for his 
etymological discussions. 

It turns out that almost one half of Ganander’s Old English etymologies are 
mistaken. It would be wrong, however, to pass a severe judgment on Ganander as 
a lexicographer. Seen against the background of similar efforts in his own time, 
Ganander’s lexicographical achievement is valuable even in the area of etymology. 


Keywords: etymology, lexicography, Finnish, Old English, Latin, Swedish, 
eighteenth century 


1. Introduction 


Christfrid Ganander’s Nytt Finskt Lexicon (henceforth NEL), ‘New Finnish diction- 
ary is the first dictionary of the Finnish language in which the headwords are not 
only provided with Swedish and Latin translations but are also illustrated with cita- 
tions and frequently furnished with etymologies. In this respect the dictionary is a 
definite improvement on earlier Finnish dictionaries, such as those by Schroderus 
(1637), Florinus (1678) and Juslenius (1745). These three predecessors of the NFL 
have been characterized as wordlists, in which headwords have been given transla- 
tion equivalents (the lexicographical work of Ganander’s predecessors is discussed 
by Hormia (1961: 31-33), Häkkinen (1995: 165), and Nuutinen (1997: ix). 
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The aim of this article is to look at one specific area in the NFL: the Old Eng- 
lish (OE) etymologies given by Ganander.! Here my aim is twofold: first of all, to 
show, in the light of our present knowledge, to what extent the OE etymologies 
are valid or erroneous; secondly, to try to trace the sources Ganander used for 
these etymologies. 

Before entering the discussion of the OE element in the NFL, I shall first give 
a brief outline of Ganander’s life and academic activities, with an emphasis on his 
lexicographical work. 


11 A survey of Ganander’s life and works 


Christfrid Ganander was born in Haapajarvi, Ostrobothnia, on 21 November 
1741 and died, at the age of 48, on 17 February 1790. His father, who was the 
chaplain of the Haapajarvi chapel, died when Christfrid was only ten. Thereaf- 
ter the boy was raised and educated by his maternal grandfather Henrik Hideen. 
After four years at the trivial school of Vaasa, Ganander went to the University of 
Turku, the Regia Academia Aboensis, with the purpose of studying theology and 
the natural sciences. Ganander finished his Master's degree in 1766, having previ- 
ously taken a degree in divinity followed by ordination. 

Ganander’s career in the service of the Lutheran church was a modest one: 
after a series of temporary positions he finally received his first tenure as the chap- 
lain of Rantsila, Ostrobothnia, in 1775, an office which he held for the rest of 
his life (for more details, see Nuutinen 1997:ix). In the chaplain’s residence of 
Rantsila he was far removed from the bustling intellectual life of Turku; this sepa- 
ration was bound to have negative consequences for Ganander’s scholarly work 
(Hautala 1960: ix). 

Ganander had started his literary activities during his years of study in Turku 
by writing some occasional poems. He continued writing poetry almost to the 
end of his life. In the 1770s and 1780s he wrote a number of medical texts in Finn- 
ish, and even a medical dictionary, Finsk Materia Medica, now lost. 


1. My decision to focus my attention on Old English means that the following English words 
of later periods occurring in Ganander’s etymological sections will not be discussed: ar (s.v. 
arpi); “tai” = day (s.v. heluntai); kettel (s.v. kattila); kock (s.v. kukko); day (s.v. maanantai); taunt 
(s.v. tenhoan); and woman (s.v. vaimo). I also leave outside the discussion two words which are 
not given as examples of etymological counterparts of Finnish words but as illustrative mate- 
rial: the supposedly English word hundari (s.v. kihla-kunda) and kelp (s.v. suola). Moreover, 
Modern English words have been cited side by side with their OE cognates in the following 
entries: asioin (ask), kiskon (shid), and kuuta (scute). 
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Leaving aside more minor writings, such as articles in newspapers and jour- 
nals, Ganander’s works in book format, in addition to the NFL, are a book con- 
taining Finnish riddles (1783), a book of fairy tales (1784), a collection of poems 
(1786) and Mythologia Fennica (1789). The last-mentioned book is particularly 
important: on the basis of this work Ganander has been regarded as the father of 
comparative religious studies in Finland.2 

The NFL is Ganander’s magnum opus, a work consisting of close on 3,000 
manuscript pages and more than 30,000 headwords. Ganander’s interest in lexi- 
cography began early: it is assumed that he added lexical items to the collection of 
words compiled by his guardian Henrik Hideen and, later on, he is known to have 
added material to an interleaved copy of the Juslenius dictionary. 


1.2 The sources of the Nytt Finskt Lexicon 


The sources of the NFL are numerous.3 Within the framework of this article it is 
only possible to give a very general outline of them. The sources for etymologies 
will be discussed below in Section 2; here I will concentrate on sources providing 
lexemes and text passages cited in the entries. 


1. Of previous Finnish dictionaries, only two were utilized by Ganander: the 
dictionaries of Daniel Juslenius and Ericus Schroderus. The former was more 
important for Ganander; he took almost all the words in Juslenius into his 
own dictionary. 


2. ‘The printed sources for citations include a variety of printed prose works. 
The most important of them is the Bible. Other prose sources include e.g. 
religious treatises, almanacs and the 1759 Finnish translation of the laws of 
Sweden-Finland. 


3. Poems, both printed and unprinted, secular and religious, folk poetry and po- 
ems written by authors known by name, form an important part of Ganander’s 
sources. A number of proverbs, from a collection which Ganander had 
planned to publish, found their way into the NFL. The proverb collection it- 
self was destroyed in the Great Fire of Turku in 1827. 


2. In my discussion of Ganander’s literary activities outside the NFL I have drawn on the sum- 
mary in Nuutinen (1997: xii-xiii). 


3. These sources are analysed in detail by Hormia (1961: 114-180) and Häkkinen (1995: 164- 
171), on whom my survey here is based. I am grateful to Merja Kytö and Liisa Nuutinen for the 
help they have given me in my hunt for sources for Ganander’s entry for leipä ‘bread: 
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1.3 Collaboration with Porthan and the fate of the NFL 
after Ganander’s death 


Henrik Gabriel Porthan (1739-1804) was the most important representative of the 
Enlightenment at the University of Turku. He was a great scholar whose research 
interests ranged from the Finnish language and Finnish folk poetry to history and 
geography, and even Old English.4 Porthan and Ganander must have met in the 
early 1760s and it is possible that their lexicographical collaboration began as early 
as 1764 (Hormia 1961:37). For about two decades both men worked on their in- 
dividual dictionary projects, but made use of each other’s materials. In the early 
1780s Porthan, however, gave up his own dictionary project and gave his remain- 
ing lexicographical collections to Ganander, probably in 1783 (Hormia 1961: 54). 

Ganander finished the manuscript of the NFL in 1787 and two years later sent 
it to Porthan for printing. Ganander did not see his dictionary published as he 
died only one year later, in 1790. 

Porthan started work on the revision of Ganander’s manuscript. He himself 
made some corrections and organized a project with the purpose of collecting 
additional material for the dictionary. The most important reviser of Ganander’s 
manuscript was Johan Helsingberg, who obviously took up the task of revision 
at the request of Porthan. The work on the NFL made very slow progress, how- 
ever, and Porthan died in 1804 without having been able to see Ganander’s work 
through the press. 

While visiting Turku on his way to St Petersburg in 1818, the famous Dan- 
ish linguist Rasmus Rask saw Ganander’s manuscript and materials collected by 
Porthan. He was obviously impressed by what he saw: after his arrival in St Peters- 
burg he managed to persuade Count Nikolay Rumyantsev to undertake the fund- 
ing of a new Finnish dictionary. The person suggested by Rask for the compilation 
of the dictionary was Kustaa Renvall of the University of Turku. 

Renvall embarked on the dictionary project in 1818, with Ganander’s manu- 
script as his most important source. The two volumes of his dictionary, Lexicon 
linguae Finnicae, came out in 1823 and 1826. 

Ganander’s manuscript escaped the Great Fire of Turku in 1827, because it 
was probably then on loan to Renvall. It had to wait until 1937 for publication, 
when a facsimile edition was published (see Toivonen 1937-1938). The first edi- 
tion, Nuutinen (1997), in which the original text has been keyed in only appeared 
quite recently.5 


4. For Porthan’s studies on the voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, see Kilpiö (2009: 2-5). 


5. My discussion of the fate of Ganander’s manuscript after his death, Renvall’s dictionary and 
the publication of the 1937 facsimile edition is based on Hormia (1961: 100-113). 
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2. The Old English material in the etymological sections of the NFL 


One of the novel features that distinguishes Ganander’s dictionary from its Finn- 
ish predecessors is the presence of etymologies in the entries. In what follows I will 
discuss all the OE etymologies provided by Ganander. Finding these etymologies 
on the close on 1,200 pages of the modern edition of the dictionary would have 
been a Herculean task. That is why I am very grateful to the most recent editor of 
Ganander, Liisa Nuutinen, for retrieving the OE material by searching for entries 
in which Ganander refers to Old English. In addition to Old English etymolo- 
gies, Ganander contains a handful of references to later periods of English, also 
retrieved by Nuutinen (see note 1). 


2.1 Attested and possible sources for Ganander’s Old English etymologies 


Guided both by what Ganander himself says about his sources in the various en- 
tries and by what is otherwise known about the literature at his disposal, I have 
utilized the following sources in particular: 


1. Johan Ihres Glossarium Sviogothicum [= Ihre 1769] 
Hormia (1961:179) points out that Ganander made use of Ihres dictionary, 
albeit not systematically or extensively. In some of the entries discussed in 
Sections 2.3-2.5 below I will point out instances of Ganander’s use of Ihre 
1769. One entry not discussed in this article, the one on arpi ‘scar’ (see note 1) 
contains a direct reference to Ihre 1769. 


2. Dissertations written under Ihres supervision 
Thre/Annerstedt 1751 and Ihre/Bieurn 1761 are two attested sources for 
Ganander. In the entry for leipä in Section 2.3 below, Ganander mentions 
a further dissertation supervised by Ihre. I have not been able to trace this 
source. 


3. The Old English dictionaries of Somner (1659) and Lye (1772) 
Porthan utilized both dictionaries when he studied the voyages of Ohthere 
and Wulfstan in Old English. We know that Somner’s dictionary found its way, 
due to the efforts of Porthan, to the library of the University of Turku (Kilpiö 
2009: 3-4). Influence from Somner and Lye may also have reached Ganander 
indirectly through the lexicographical material sent to him by Porthan. 


For anyone interested in Ganander’s indebtedness to previous work, there is still 
room for more source-hunting. Ganander did not always add references to his 
sources, see e.g. the entry for hame in Section 2.4 below, and this makes the exact 
identification of sources difficult. 
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2.2 Principles followed in presenting and discussing the material 
in Ganander’s entries 


In Sections 2.3, 2.4, and 2.5, I will first give the Finnish headword as a simplified ci- 
tation form omitting the additional inflected forms Ganander gives. In most cases 
this will be followed by my Present-Day English translation of the headword. Next, 
I give Ganander’s Swedish and Latin translations, if available, of the lexeme in ques- 
tion. Ganander’s etymological section follows as a direct citation. In these citations, 
there are a few special signs. Four of them call for explanation: [ ] indicates that the 
text within the brackets is in another hand; <> indicates letters etc. supplemented 
by the editor; <!> marks a comment on the previous word, and <?> is a sign of an 
uncertain interpretation (Nuutinen 1997:xxi). The discussion of each lexeme ends 
with my own commentary on Ganander’s etymologies. I do not normally give any 
of Ganander’s examples of the use of the Finnish word in question.® 


2.3 Old English etymologies which are correct 


ambari / ämpäri n. ‘pail’ 

Swedish: dmbare 

Latin: situla, urna lignea 

Etymology: “Graec. dudopevcs, amphora, Sweth. ambar, forte ex eo, at, en bar det, 
A.S. amber, Numer. 24:7” Although the OE noun is given a phonology not at- 
tested in the DOEC (cf. DOE s.v. amber), the Indo-European cognates given by 
Ganander are sound (cf. the SSA s.v. ämpäri). On the other hand, his suggestion 
that the Swedish form dmbar might be a compressed form of the clause en bär det 
‘one carries it’ is an example par excellence of fanciful etymologizing. 


6. In the entries discussed in this study, Ganander uses the following abbreviations for lan- 
guages and dialects: Aehst., aesth. = Aesthonice (‘Estoniar’); Al., Alem., Allem. = Alemannice 
(‘the Alemannic dialects of High German’); Angl. = Anglice (‘English’); AS., A.S., A:S, A.Sax., 
Angl.S., Angl.Sax., Anglo-Sax. = Anglo-Saxonice (‘Old English’); Belg. = Belgice (‘Dutch’); 
Dal. = Dalarne (‘the Dala dialect of Swedish’); Dor. = Dorice (‘the Doric dialect of Greek’); 
Ehst. = Esthonice (‘Estonian’); Gall. = Gallice (‘French’); Germ. = Germanice (‘German’); 
Goth. = Gothice (‘Gothic’); Graec, Graec. = Graece (“[Classical] Greek’); Hung. = Hungarice 
(Hungarian); Isl., Island. = Islandice (‘Icelandic’); Lapp. = Lapponice (‘Lappish’); Lat. = La- 
tine (‘Latin’); O. Gothis = ?Ostrogothis (‘Ostrogoths’); Ross. = Rossice (‘Russia’); Ruthen. = 
Ruthenice (‘the Ruthenian language’); Sv., Sveth., Sweth. = Swethice (‘Swedish’); Svec., Swec. = 
Svecanice (‘Swedish’); Ulph., Ulphil. = Ulphilas (‘the Gothic Bible translation of Wulfila’); 
Werml. = Wermland (‘the Varmland dialect of Swedish’). The following two abbreviations are 
problematic: V.G. and W.G. With the exception of the Latin unabbreviated form Rossice and 
?Ostrogothis, the full Latin forms have been taken from Nuutinen (1997: xvii-xxi). 
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ankkuri n. ‘anchor’ 

Swedish: anckare 

Latin: anchora 

Etymology: “Graec. äykvpa, A.S. ancre, Germ. anker, Al. anchor’ The spelling 
ancre is identical with Ihre 1769, who also has the Greek, Alemannic, German, 
and Latin etymologies. The Latin word is spelt <ancora>. All this points to Ihre 
1769 being the source for the OE cognate. 


etikka n. ‘vinegar’ 

Swedish: etika 

Latin: acetum 

Etymology: Ganander’s etymological section, crossed out in the manuscript in its 
entirety, is the following: “A.S. eced & Isl. eddik, per metathesin Nobiliss. Ihre de 
orig. Lingv. P II. pag. 11” - Ganander refers to Ihre/Bieurn 1761, the second part of 
the dissertation De origine lingvarum pars secunda defended by Johannes Bieurn. 
In a section dealing with metathesis, a number of Germanic reflexes of Latin ace- 
tum are given as examples of metathesis: “Similiter transposita fuere ... acetum et- 
tika. cfr. Ulph. akeit, AS. eced et Isl. eddik?” (Ihre/Bieurn 1761: 11). It turns out that 
Ganander has not only taken the comment on metathesis from Ihre/Bieurn 1761 
but also two of the Germanic cognates, the OE and the Icelandic ones. 


floori / loori n. ‘cowshed floor’ 

Swedish: ko flora (Varmland dialect flo) 

Latin: pavimentum bovile 

Etymology: “A.Sax. flor, flore, contabulatio, pavimentum? - Here Somner 1659 
seems to be the likeliest source: not only does it give the same forms, flor and 
flore for the OE noun but also pavimentum and contabulatio as the first two Latin 
senses. 


helma n. ‘lap; hem; skirt’ 

Swedish: skjértte, fall, skjöte, famm 

Latin: fimbria, sinus 

Etymology: “Graec. €\vua, operimentum hinc Svec. hielm, Angl.Sax. helm ... 
hélm aesth.” It is interesting to note that the Germanic etymology is mentioned 
as uncertain in the SSA s.v. helma. The Greek etymology does not belong here, cf. 
Holthausen 1934 s.v. helm. - Ihre 1769 s.v. hjelm shares with Ganander the Greek 
and the OE etymologies; this may indicate that Ganander made use of Ihre’s entry. 
On the other hand, Ihre does not discuss Finnish helma (Arneberg n.d.: 314-316) 
and thus does not make a connection between this word and OE helm or other re- 
lated Germanic words. Ganander’s etymological section has been entirely struck 
out in the manuscript. 
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leipä n. ‘bread, loaf’ 

Swedish: bröd 

Latin: panis 

Etymology: “Lapp. laipe & leipi, Ehst. leib, letwa, lewwa, Ross. k. Ruthen. hljeb, kli- 
ba, klibi, xr B6». Lef O. Gothis & W. G. panis, ut est in cantico veteri: Adam och Ewa 
baka stora lefwa; när Adam war död baka Ewa mindre bröd, vel när Adam lefde 
bakade Ewa store lefwa, h. e. bröd, vid. Disp. Upsaliae sub Nobilis. Ihre de Lingu. 
Swiogoth., Ulphil. hlaifs & hlaibs, A. Sax. hlaf, Alem. leb, leip. Fenn. leipä har altså 
ögonskenlig likhet med det gamla göthiska ordet lew eller lewa, bröd som än är i 
danskan och swenskan i dag i bruk och betyder bröd kakor eller limpor. Se Hels. L. 
8 FL. kirk: detta lew tyck ater wara det samma, som det gamla anglo-saxiska hhlaf, 
hwilcket bemärcker bröd, som står i deras fader wår. syle us to dag orne dag wanli- 
gan hlaf, h. e. gif oss i dag wårt dag wanliga bröd, i gambla göthiskan heter det hlaif, 
som är tagit af finnarnes leipä hwadan swenskarnes lepa, lefwa, limpa? - An inter- 
esting detail in Ganander’s etymological section is the citation from the OE Lord’s 
Prayer: “syle us to dag orne dag wanligan hlaf” The spelling here has been partly 
influenced by Swedish: dag for deg and wanligan for hwamlican; note also the folk 
etymology seen in the Swedish translation wanliga ‘usual’ for hwamlican. I have not 
been able to trace a source for this citation, nor have I been able to ascertain which 
doctoral dissertation written under Ihre’s supervision Ganander is referring to. 


mallas n. ‘malt’ 

Swedish: malt 

Latin: ptisana, byne 

Etymology: “a Graec. pad9detv, mollire, hinc Sveth. maltta, hordeum potui 
praeparare, A.S. mealt, liqvefacere.” Ihre 1769, s.v. malt, is quite clearly Ganander’s 
model here. Both Ihre and Ganander give the same Greek etymology (not recog- 
nized by Holthausen 1934, s.v. mealt) and both link mealt and liquefacere in the 
same way. The juxtaposition of mealt and liquefacere raises the question whether 
mealt here is seen as the OE noun mealt or as a past indicative form of meltan. If 
the latter alternative is indeed the case, it suggests that Ihre and Ganander create 
a historically correct link between the noun mealt and the OE verb meltan ‘melt’ 
According to Hakkinen 2004, s.v. mallas, the Finnish word is seen as an old Ger- 
manic loan; the hypothetical starting point is *malta- or *maltaz-, one reflex of 
which is Present-Day Swedish malt. 


mjekka n. ‘sword’ 

Swedish: swärd, wärja, pamp, plijt 

Latin: gladius, ensis 

Etymology: “möök aesth., mäkir Goth., war de gamlas stridswapn, hwilcket ord 
ännu I finska språket är behållit i mjecka gladius ... ordet är graekiskt uáxaıpa, 
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hwadan gotherne blefwo kallade Machaerophori (Lärda Tidn. 1773 No 40; 
makir I Herwora Sag. C. 7., A.S. mece, meka? The Greek etymology is wrong, 
cf. Holthausen 1934 s.v. mæce. Lye 1772 could be a source for Ganander here, as 
it gives both of the spellings of the OE word found in Ganander, meca and mece. 
According to Hakkinen 2004, s.v. miekka, the reconstructed starting point for this 
old Germanic loan is * mékija-z, reflected in e.g. the Gothic accusative meki and the 
Norwegian meekje ‘iris: 


minä n. pron. T / minun pron. adj. ‘my, mine’ 

Swedish: jag, min 

Latin: ego 

Etymology: “Ulphil. meins, mik ... Ulphil. meins, A.S. min, Sweth. idem ... 
minulle at mig, uivi <!> mihi Dor? Ganander links the Finnish pronoun forms 
with Indo-European ones. I have not been able to point out any source for this 
that Ganander could have used, but, as the SSA s.v. mind points out, the similari- 
ties between Indo-European and Uralic forms have been presented in the litera- 
ture as evidence for the common origin of Uralic and Indo-European languages. 


para n. ‘a mythological being’ 

Swedish: bjdra 

Latin: daemon lac subministrans tros bara smör [‘is believed to bring butter’] 
Etymology: “a Sweth. bara ... a Graec. bépetv, Ulph. bairan, ferre, A.S. baran, 
beran, Sveth. fora, vocem ultimae antiquitatis esse, confirmat in omnibus lingvis 
communis usus.” 

The wording of Ganander’s entry shows that it has in all likelihood been in- 
fluenced by Ihre 1769, s.v. bæra, as far as the Swedish verb bära is concerned; cf. 
the following passage in Ihre: “Vocem ultime antiquitatis esse prodit communis 
ejus per omnes linguas usus.” 

The etymological link between para and Swedish bära ‘to bear, to carry’ is 
correct, cf. SSA s.v. para. The Swedish verb föra, however, does not share the ori- 
gin of bära and its Germanic cognates, cf. Holthausen 1934 s.v. feeran. 

It is very likely that at least one of Ganander’s sources for linking para and 
bjdra together was Christian Lencquist’s dissertation De superstitione veterum 
Fennorum theoretica et practica of 1782, written under Porthan’s supervision.” 
Ganander refers to Lencquist’s thesis, s.v. para, in his Mythologia Fennica (Hautala 
1960: 66-67). Ihre 1769 has to be excluded as a source for this linking, as the entry 
for bæra in Ihre 1769 contains no Finnish. 


7- For a Finnish translation of, and comments on, the dissertation, see Kajanto (1982:44-115 
and passim). 
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pijna n. ‘pain, suffering’ 

Swedish: pina, plåga, lidande, sweda 

Latin: cruciatus, passio 

Etymology: “Graec. noth, tormentum (affine Svec. pijna, Lat. poena, A.S. pin, 
Gall. peine)” Ganander’s etymological section correctly links Finnish piina and the 
cognates given. According to the SSA (s.v. piina), the source of the Finnish word is 
Old (and Modern) Swedish pina. Latin poena is given as the ultimate source. 

Ihre 1769, s.v. pina, may have provided at least some of the etymological 
counterparts for Ganander. Ihre does not give Finnish piina in his entry; instead, 
he gives two Finnish verbs in his entry in Section 2 where he discusses the verb - 
particle combination pina ihop. The two verbs are painaa ‘press and pinnistää ‘try 
hard’ Judging by the etymologies given in the SSA (ss.vv. painaa and pinnistdd) 
the etymological links suggested by Ihre are incorrect. 


plattaan v. I hit’ 

Swedish: smäller, slår till 

Etymology: “Graec. mArttety, ferire, A.S. platan, Sweth. platta, leviter percutere? 

It is possible that Ganander’s entry was influenced by Ihre 1769, s.v. plett. For an 

example of the OE verb plettan (given in the form pletan), Ihre refers to John 

19:3 without citing the text. Here is the verse as given in the DOEC: “Jn (WSCp) 

19.3 & hi pleetton hyne mid hyra handum ‘and they hit him with their hands” 
Note that the Greek etymology, found in both Ihre 1769 and Ganander, is not 

recognized by Holthausen 1934, s.v. plettan. 


pytty n. ‘tub’ 

Swedish: bytta 

Latin: vas portatile ligneum 

Etymology: “piit aesth., Graec. mi90c, dolium, Bouttiov, A.S. bytte, doliolum, 
Germ. biitte” Ganander’s etymological equations are certainly correct as far as 
the Germanic and Estonian words go. However, the Greek etymologies have to be 
queried, as, according to the OED3, s.v. bit n.3, the source of the Germanic words 
is Medieval Latin buttis or butta of unknown origin. 


rakut / prakut n.pl. ‘breeches’ 

Swedish: brackor 

Latin: Deviating from his normal practice, Ganander does not give a Latin trans- 
lation immediately after the Swedish one, but he does give the acc.pl. of Latin 
bracca later in his etymological section. 

Etymology: “Gr. pakia explicat Hesychius barbaricum integumentum pedum, 
A.S. brak, Isl. & Goth. brok, pl. brakur, bracchas non nisi crura texisse innuit 
Agathius Lib. 2do.” Here Ganander’s source is clearly the long entry on brackor 
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in Ihre 1769. The Greek, OE, Icelandic and Gothic etymologies are the same in 
the NFL and Ihre; moreover, the Latin comments on Hesychius and Agathius 
in the NFL largely reflect the wording in Ihre. The Finnish word rakut is not 
cited by Ihre, but on the other hand he gives the etymologically related Estonian 
noun prokit. 


rapaisen v. I hit suddenly, I rap’ 

Swedish: slar hastigt, geer et rapp 

Latin: subito ferio 

Etymology: “Angl.Sax. hreppan, tangere, Graec. paniğe, fuste percutere, alapam 
impingo, maxillam manu percutio” The OE and Greek etymologies given in Ihre 
1769, s.v. rapp, are identical with Ganander’s, and in all likelihood provided the 
source for Ganander. The etymology seems to be valid; cf. the SSA s.v. rapata. 


tajkaan vel taikoon 1. taikoan v. I conjure’ 

Swedish: brukar widskeppelse, signar 

Latin: superstitionibus utor 

Etymology: “Graec. Ôeıkvúw, Ulphil. taiknjan, Sveth teckna, A.S. takan docere, 
Isl. teika, futura praedicere: monstro, indico? Ihre 1769 may be the source of 
Ganander’s Indo-European parallels, which are all sound, cf. OED3, s.v. teach. 
Ganander’s proposal, not based on Ihre 1769, that the Finnish verb taikoa is re- 
lated to these Indo-European words, is also correct, see the SSA, s.v. taika. 


tingaan l. tinkaan v. ‘ haggle, bargain 

Swedish: tingar, falckar pa 

Latin: stricte licitor 

Etymology: “tingma aesth., hinc Svec. ting, tinga, kop & Veterum Alemannorum 
dagdingen & theidingen, vertheidigen. Svecis usitata Dysa ting (vid. tissi), celebre 
nomen nundinarum Upsaliensium Mora ting, Mula ting, Frosta ting, in nundinis 
enim stricte licitamur, hinc Svecorum etiam tingar & Fennorum tingata vel tingin, 
-ngia v. a. vel tingon, -nkoa v. tinkajan, -kajata tinga, Svec. proprie notat ligare, 
connectere, Island. teingia, ut teingia skipin, naves colligare, metaphorice usur- 
patur teinga sätter, jungere pacem (Thorst. Wilk. saga p. 25.) immo vero Anglo- 
Sax. theingian, est pacem ferire, teste Ihre? 

Ganander’s etymological section is rambling in a way that is typical of many 
similar sections in his dictionary. With a view to the main topic of this article, the 
OE cognate þingian occurring at the end of the section and used in the meaning 
‘settle’ (cf. BT, s.v. bingian II) is an etymologically sound counterpart of Finn- 
ish tingata (cf. Häkkinen 2004, s.v. tingata). For the final section of Ganander’s 
etymological discussion, his source is Ihre 1769, s.v. tinga, where OE thingian is 
given the Latin translation paci ci [for pacisci]. 
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titti n. ‘teat’ idem ac tissi 

Swedish: dissar 

Etymology: “Graec titty <tit9n>, TıtToç <tiT9dc>, A.S. titt? The connection 
between Swedish disse, Finnish titti/tissi and OE titt seems to be sound, cf. the 
etymological counterparts given in the SSA, s.v. tissi. The Greek etymologies are 
obviously wrong, cf. OED3, s.v. teat: this entry gives no Greek cognates and adds 
a note: “Ulterior etymology unknown? 


utare / utares / utar n. ‘udder’ 

Swedish: koojuur, jufwer 

Latin: uber vaccae 

Etymology: “Graec. oððap, A.S. uder, Germ. euter, uber pecudum, uddar aesth” 
Ganander’s etymologies are correct: according to the SSA, s.v. udar, the Finnish 
word is an Indo-European loanword. 


2.4 Old English etymologies which are partly correct 


hame, -s, -t. n. ‘skirt’ 

Swedish: kjortel, rack (in the Savo dialect), jacka 

Latin: tunica, toga, vestimentum 

Etymology: “vox polyglotta, praesertim Gothicae et Anglo-Saxicae lingvae affinis, 
nam ham & hamn vestitum notat, eaqve significatione usurpatur illud vocabulum 
in Hist. Alex. Magni vetustis rhytmis consscripta, ubi med ungen handa klade 
ham i.e. nullo vestimenti genere & in Chron. Rhyth. p. 518 han kom skrudder 
med en ärlig hamn, amictus incedebat vestitu honesto. Angl. Sax. ham & hom 
idem notat, v. Hickes, Gr. Angl.Sax. p. 11. Radicem vocis eadem haec lingva An- 
glo-Saxonica conservat, ubi haman, gahaman est tegere, unde Swecorum hema 
idem est in locutione illa forensic: hysa och hema, fovere & tegere 1. occultare; ut 
et hem, domicilium. Nec abludit, Graec. ëw <évvbw>, tego, vestio, elua <!> & iva, 
čuua <čuua>, Aeolice ham, vestis, iuátıov, idem, unde Germanorum hembde, 
kiorta, indusium. Hebraeorum 770 <*hamam> texit” This passage, later crossed 
out, was taken almost verbatim by Ganander from Ihre/Annerstedt 1751, s.v. 
hamn, with no acknowledgment of the source. The Germanic cognates given by 
Ganander are at least partly correct: the noun hame is, according to Häkkinen 
2004, s.v. hame, an old Germanic loanword. The reconstructed form *yami-z is 
represented e.g. by Old Norse hamr ‘curtain, outward appearance? Also the Ger- 
man Hemd, albeit formed with a different suffix, goes back to the same root. 


hoksaan v. ‘I become aware 
Swedish: blifwer wahrse 
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Etymology: “Werml. Dal. haga attendere, in memoriam revocare, MoesoGothice 
est hugjan cogitare & Angl.Sax. hogan observare, hinc Sweth. hug & hog meus, 
animus.’ Generally speaking, the etymological link Ganander creates between 
hoksata and the Germanic words he cites is correct. The OSS, s.v. hugsa, gives the 
OE noun hyge as one cognate. According to Hakkinen, s.v. hoksata, the Finnish 
verb is a Scandinavian loan, possibly from Old Swedish hoxa or Finnish Swedish 
dialectal hakksa. The main difference between OE hogian and Swedish hdkksa is 
the formative element -s- found in the Swedish, but not in the OE, verb. 


kuuta / kuutto / skuutu n. ‘scout, type of boat’ 

Swedish: skuta, Aboice 

Etymology: “Graec. oxyedia, ratis ex connexis trabibus constructa, Angl. scute, A.S. 
skute? Ganander’s entry seems at least partly to rely on Ihre 1769, s.v. skuta: the 
Greek etymology in Ganander resembles Ihres “oyédtov, Lat. schedium, h. e. ra- 
tis ex connectis trabibus constructa?” On the other hand, Ihre has a different OE 
word: instead of the unattested skute of Ganander, he gives the OE forms sceith and 
scegth. Ihre is doubtful, however, whether OE scegð represents the same type of 
boat as those of the skuta type. His doubts are well justified (see Thier 2009: 152). 
Although Ganander’s OE cognate is not attested, his etymology in itself is sound: 
according to the SSA, s.v. kuutti!, the source of the Finnish word is Old (and Mod- 
ern) Swedish skuta, which ultimately goes back to the Germanic *skition. 


prameilen v. ‘I show off’ 

Swedish: prunckar, hégfirdas 

Latin: superbio 

Etymology: “A.Sax. bryme, solennis, elatus.” Interestingly, the OE adjective bryme 
has been given as the only etymological counterpart. The connection in itself is 
sound, but instead of OE, Swedish should have been given as the source; accord- 
ing to the SSA, s.v. pramea, the verb prameilla is a derivative of the adjective pra- 
mea, which in its turn goes back to the Swedish bram. 


sunnuntai n. ‘Sunday’ 

Swedish: söndag 

Latin: dies solis, dies dominicus 

Etymology: The only etymology Ganander gives for the Finnish word is “Anglo- 
Saxon.” No Old English form of the word is given. It would have been correct 
to give an Old Swedish form as the source, such as sunnodagher (see the SSA 
s.v. sunnuntai), but Ganander fails to do so, obviously because Ihre 1769 and 
Somner 1659 give no early Scandinavian forms. Somner 1659 is the likely source 
for Ganander as it gives the same Latin translations, dies solis and dies dominicus, 
for the English word. 
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tuku n. interj.; an interjection used for calling sheep together 

Sense and etymology: “tuku, tuku vox oves appellandi 1. alliciendi, Werml. tikk, 
tikku, est vox, qva suas oves saepe appellare solent, nec ab hac multum abhorret 
communius nomen ovis, tacka, A.Sax. tikken, hoedus, capra.” Judging by the Nor- 
wegian dictionary of Torp 1919, s.v. tikka ‘sheep; where OE ticcen is mentioned 
as a possible cognate of tikka, and Holthausen 1934, s.v. ticcen, which confidently 
links these two nouns, and further the OSS which, s.v. tacka ‘ewe; suggests that 
this Swedish noun could be in a secondary ablaut relationship to ticka ‘sheep, it 
seems that Ganander is correct in suggesting an etymological link between the 
names of animals he cites. Whether the suggestion that the Germanic animal 
names cited and the Finnish tuku could be etymologically related is another ques- 
tion, but it remains a possibility. 


2.5 Old English etymologies which are erroneous 


asioin v. ‘I am busy (with something)’ 

Swedish: sysslar, har for hander, drifwer pa en sak 

Etymology: “ab. 4&t6w qvod apud Scriptores Graecos interdum petere notat, 
Demosthenes; Sweth. äska, A:S acsian, ascian, Angl. ask, negocior, laboro? Ganander 
evidently here relies on Ihre 1769, s.v. æska, whose entry even contains a supposed 
Estonian cognate, isken, but no Finnish. Ganander’s etymology, later crossed out 
from qvod onwards, is wrong: there is indeed a Germanic source for asioida, but 
not the one Ganander suggests. According to Hakkinen 2004, s.v. asia, the noun 
asia, of which asioida has been derived, is an old Germanic loan. The hypothetical 
Common Germanic form is *us-anpja-, from which e.g. the Swedish ärende ‘busi- 
ness, errand’ is derived. 


atela adj. idem ac äitelä ‘cloying’ 

Swedish: motbuden, wamjachtig smak 

Latin: insipidus, nauseosus 

Etymology: “Werml. Dal. atall turpis, nauseam movens, ... A.Sax. atelic, atelu, 
atoll teter, vide eiteldinen.”” Ganander’s etymologies are mistaken; the SSA, s.v. 
äitelä, gives this as a native descriptive word. 


aukaisen v. ‘I open’ 

Swedish: épnar 

Latin: aperio 

Etymology: “Gr. ab&ew <!>, augere, Ulph. aukan, Isl. auka, A.S. eakan, Sveth. 
öka. Praeter Stjernhjelmium, Léscherus conjicit, hac verba orta esse ab auk, qvod 
olim augmentum notavit. A.S. eac, idem, av&w, aùčńow, amplifico, in eadem 
significatione dicitur Runice aukaise lihaset portit de puerperis, ab&avw |. aŬčw, 
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augeo, dilato, énav&avw, amplifico.” In this etymological section, which has been 
struck out in the manuscript, Ganander refers to two authors, Stjernhjelm and 
Léscher. I have located the latter one: it is obvious that Ganander refers to Loscher 
(1726: 80-81) where, s.v. Auk, the author says that the element auk, “additionem 
vel augmentum significans,” is the source of verbs like OE eacan or Danish oga. 

It is noteworthy that Ganander mistakenly equates Latin augmentum and OE 
eac; the correct equation would have been with the OE noun eaca, which Ganander 
could have found in Somner 1659. 

The basic error of this entry is, of course, the proposed connection between 
aukaista and the cited Indo-European words. According to the SSA (s.v. auki), 
aukaista is a native word. Ganander may have received the impetus for his mistaken 
etymology from Ihre 1769, who, s.v. öka, gives Lappish auked as one of the cog- 
nates. According to Irja Seurujarvi-Kari, a lecturer in Sami at the University of Hel- 
sinki, auked does not look like a Sami word (private communication 6 April 2010). 


elo n. ‘life’ 

Swedish: lif, uppehdlle, säd, skjord 

Latin: vita, nutrimentum, victus, seges, messis 

Etymology: “ello Aesth., jel A.S., Ulph. hails, Lapp. elet, Hung. elet, it.” The whole 
etymological section has been struck out in the manuscript. It is likely that 
Ganander’s source here is Ihre 1769, which, s.v. hel ‘sanus, bene valens, gives, in 
addition to e.g. Codex Arg. hails ‘sanus, Precopensium jel ‘vita’ Ganander makes 
a mess here; according to Ihre, jel is a word of the Precopian Tatars, but Ganander 
erroneously gives it as an OE word. 


halaan / halajan v. ‘I embrace’ 

Swedish: omfamnar, famppar, tager i famn 

Latin: amplector 

Etymology: “[halsar, collum amplector], ... Hinc Swec. hel salve, hos Ulphilas 
hails, unde in pl. hailai sani & unhailai aegroti, Isl. heil, Angl.Sax. hal & hail, waes 
hale esto salvus, drink hale bibe salvus. Hinc Alemanni cum heilitzen salutare? 
Without giving his source, Ganander copies his etymological section, later crossed 
out from the first Hinc onwards, almost verbatim from Ihre/Annerstedt 1751, s.v. 
hel. - What is interesting here is that although the Germanic etymology given 
above is wrong, this Finnish verb does have another Germanic source: it derives 
from *yal6(ja)n- ‘to wrench, to pull towards oneself, to tear, cf. Present-Day Ger- 
man holen (Häkkinen 2004, s.v. halata). 


helle, -s, -t n. ‘heat, hot weather 
Swedish: hetta, wärma, solbadd 
Latin: aestus, calor solis 
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Etymology: Ganander gives Greek etymologies in two places, first “Graec. €Xn, 
giàn, calor solaris, solis splendor” and later “Graec. é\n.” The remaining etymo- 
logical counterparts given are “Angl.S. aled, Sw. eld.” All the etymologies given by 
Ganander are erroneous: according to the SSA, s.v. helle, the Finnish noun is a 
loanword of Baltic origin. 


kawala adj. ‘deceitful’ 

Swedish: falsk, spitsfundig, listig 

Latin: callidus, astutus 

Etymology: “kawwal aesth., Graec. kóßağ <káßač>, astutus ... affine Angl.Sax. 
kaf, celer, subtilis, strenuus, vid. kawe? According to Häkkinen 2004, s.v. kavala, 
attempts have been made to prove that kavala is of Germanic origin but they are 
not convincing. 


Kawe n.; proper name of a deity 

Swedish: en nordens afgud 

Latin: deaster 

Etymology: “kafwe Werml. V. G., primus, fortissimus, A.S. kaf, celer, subtilis, 
strenuus?” The suggested OE etymology is wrong: according to the SSA, s.v. kave, 
the word is probably an Indo-European loan related, e.g., to the Germanic root 
*skap- ‘create? 


kiskon v. ‘T pull, wrench 

Swedish: med kraft utrycker, tager ut med magt, drager af, sliter lös, afbarckar, flår 
ndfwer, gjör pärtor 

Latin: vi extraho, evello, detraho, decortico, findo 

Etymology: “kiskma Aesth., Graec. oxifetv <!>, oxiðoç, oxidn <!>, assula, ligni seg- 
mentum, hinc Svec. skid, A.S. scide, Isl. skidi” Ihre 1769 might well have been the 
source of Ganander’s Indo-European etymologies, cf. the beginning of Ihre 1769, 
s.v. skid: “lignum fissum, lamina lignea, A. S. scide, Isl. skidi, Angl. shid, Germ. scheit: 
a Gr. oxiCw, findo, unde oxidoc, oxıôn, assula, ligni segmentum. Consonat Lat. scin- 
do, scidi, unde scindula? I have not found a source for Ganander’s faulty association 
of kiskoa with the Indo-European words given in his entry. According to Hakkinen 
2004, s.v. kiskoa, the stem of the Finnish verb represents the old native vocabulary. 


kontti n. ‘leg’ 

Swedish: fot, skångla, knä 

Latin: pes, poples 

Etymology: “a Graec. yóvv, genu poples, qvod olim xovv efferebatur, ut monet 
Scholiastes Apollon, vid. Pellout. Hist. de Celt. Tom. 1. p. 81, Ulphil. kniu, A.S. 
kneou, Isl. knie, Sveth. knä? Here Ganander is wrong: according to Hakulinen 
(1961:293) the Finnish dialectal noun kontti leg is a native word going back to 
the Finno-Ugric period. 
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kotti n. ‘a little boy, nipper’ 

Swedish: poike 

Latin: pusio 

Etymology: “etiam Werml. knott, homuncio, det ar knotter, illorum sunt verba, 
qvibus vel puerum vel hominem indicant pusillum, Angl.Sax. kniht, puer, servus? 
The only etymological counterpart outside Swedish suggested by Ganander is OE 
cniht. It is strange that Ganander did not hit upon the correct source of the Finn- 
ish word, which is Modern Swedish kotte, kott, kutte (see the SSA, s.v. kotti2). 


lapsi n. ‘child’ 

Swedish: barn 

Latin: infans, lambens, proles 

Etymology: “a Graec. A\antetv, lambere, hinc Sweth. läppia, A.S. lapian, Isl. lepia, 
Ehst. laps? The etymologically incorrect linking of Finnish lapsi and Estonian 
laps with the Indo-European verbs listed above is rather typical of one line of 
etymologizing met in the Early Modern period: a certain degree of phonological 
similarity connected with suitable semantic associations, such as the idea of ‘suck- 
ing’ was here enough for establishing a link. According to Hakulinen (1961:290), 
however, lapsi is an old native word going back to the Finno-Ugric period or to 
the Uralic period preceding it. 


paltto n. ‘daring, cunning’ 

The Swedish and Latin translations are intertwined with the etymological sec- 
tion in a way that they cannot be given separately. Here is the whole entry after 
the headword: “idem a Angl.Sax. bald s. beald, Italice baldo, Franconice & Ale- 
mannice baldo s. paldo, hinc Svecorum bald, bal, bolster, bal in mun, baldr, teste 
Thre in Disput. de Libr. Hymnor. Svec. p. 8, 9; e item snål, dierf, illistig, multa 
appetens, audax, callidus | wanha paltto, kettu (Botn.) raf, som sluppit ur giller, 
ej låter lätt fånga sig, snål, audax, avidus, en gammal snål dristig räf, in hac si- 
gnificatione Gothica vox baltha, apud Jornand. C. 29:p. 87 occurrit in Catalogo 
Regum annexo Legibus Westrogothiae Ragwaldus, describitur tanqvam baldur 
& huxstor, audax & ferox, in Angl.Sax. L. belde etiam pro audacia usurpatur 
Allem. beldi, apud Germanos citeriores balden est audere? Ganander takes all 
of his etymological counterparts, i.e. the Gothic form, both of the OE forms, the 
adjective beald and the noun bieldo, further Franconian and Alemannic baldo or 
paldo from Ihre/Annerstedt 1751, s.v. båld, and gives the source in the entry. It is 
noteworthy that although Ganander classifies paltto as a noun, most of the words 
he cites in the entry seem to be adjectives. Another point to be made here is that 
the etymologies given by Ganander would rather seem to belong to the adjective 
paltti, which he discusses almost immediately before paltto. In fact, the SSA, s.v. 
paltti overwhelming, extravagant, gives the word putative Germanic sources re- 
lated to Swedish båld but states that this origin is unlikely for semantic reasons. 
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A further complicating factor is that the senses given by the SSA to paltto are of 
the type ‘timid, shy? For this word, the SSA gives no direct Germanic parallels. 


perse n. ‘arse’ 

Swedish: röfw 

Latin: nates 

Etymology: “A.S. ears, Graec. oùpå ‘cauda, Alem. ars, Germ. arseh, Sveth. ars, 
podex.” Ihre 1769, s.v. ars, may well have been Ganander’s source for the Indo- 
European cognates. Ihres entry has no Finnish. Ganander’s etymologies are 
wrong; according to the SSA, s.v. perse, the Finnish word is native and possibly 
related to the noun perä ‘hind part? 


pjeren v. ‘I fart’ 

Swedish: fijser, fjertar 

Greek: népðw <!> 

Latin: pedo, crepitum, ventris emitto 

Etymology: “Graecorum mépdety, crepitum, ventris edere, affine Sveth. fjerta & 
Graec. nop<ôń>, Sveth. fjärt, A.S. feort, Belg. wert? I have not found any mod- 
els for Ganander here. The suggested link between Finnish and Indo-European 
languages here is mistaken; according to the SSA, s.v. pierrä, the Finnish word is 
onomatopoeic and native. 


pulli n. ‘vessel, bottle 

Swedish: kagge, burck, bägare aliis en tumblare, bräns wijns kopp rund af trä, kop- 
par eller silfwer 

Latin: vas minus, urceus, poculum, ampulla 

Etymology: “Gr. BvAAdc, plenus, Ulphil. fulls, A.S. & Sweth. full, v. pullo? 
Ganander may have taken his Germanic cognates from Ihre 1769, s.v. full, but the 
etymological link he suggests is wrong. Ihre 1769, s.v. bolle, which contains OE 
bolla, would have given the correct source for borrowing, cf. the SSA, s.v. pullo. 


rikon v. I break 

Swedish: söndrar, skadar, bryter emot, förwärckar, gjör illa 

Latin: frango, delinqvo 

Etymology: “rikkuma aesth., rumpo, Gr. Bpnyvuw <pnyvbw?>, Æolice, Ulph. bri- 
kan, A.S. bräkan, Germ. brechen, Sweth. bracka.” Ihre 1769, s.v. bræcka, although 
it does not suggest the link between Finnish rikkoa and the above putative cog- 
nates, may still have been a source for Ganander, as Ihres entry has both of the 
Greek etymologies, as well as the Gothic, Old English and German cognates. Ihre 
does not suggest a link between rikkoa and the etymological counterparts he gives 
for bræcka, but, interestingly enough, he gives the Finnish pirahtaa ‘to be broker 
as a related word. According to Häkkinen (2004, s.v. rikkoa), the verb is shared by 
all Baltic Finnic languages, but its ultimate origin is unknown. 
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saha n. ‘saw’ 

Swedish: sag 

Latin: serra 

Etymology: “saag Aesth. [it. sagqwarn], Graec. odyapic, securis bipennis, odyoc, 
armatura, odyapic, gladius persicus, apud Xenophont, A.S. sägene, Germ. säge, 
gladius, culter, serra, Sveth. såg? It is obvious that Ganander got the OE sdgene 
from Somner 1659, who has the following entry: “Segene. Gladius, ensis, a sword 
or skeine? I have not found the word segene with the meaning ‘sword, skene else- 
where, and at the moment it seems likely that it is a ghost word. Ganander would 
have found the correct OE correspondence for Finnish saha at the end of Somner 
1659, s.v. Saga: “Dictum, fibula. a saying, a tale, a fable. Hinc nostratium saw, i. 
dictum vetus. it. testimonium Matt. 26. 59. item, Serra, a saw.” 


tipun v. I drop’ 

Swedish: dryper, spilles 

Latin: stillo 

Etymology: “Graec. dvmetv <?> |. dvntetv immergere, Sveth. döpa, Ulphil. daup- 
jan, A.S. dyppan, depan, Sveth. doppa, freqventativum est? 

Both the SSA s.v. tippa and Häkkinen 2004, s.v. tippa, recognize the exist- 
ence of words similar to tippa in Scandinavian languages, but they also point out 
cognates in Finno-Ugric languages. In light of this, Ganander’s etymologies seem 
very unlikely. 


wai partic. exsecrandi ‘a particle of execration 

Swedish: wee 

Etymology: “Ulph. wai, A.S. wa, we? On the basis of the only example given, “wai 
jossessa tottele men om du ej agtar, lyder” where the Swedish can be translated 
‘but if you do not obey’ it is difficult to see why Ganander decided to establish this 
headword separately from the preceding one, which discusses wai as a conjunc- 
tion. In any case the etymological equation with Gothic and Old English is unten- 
able: the SSA, s.v. vai, gives the particle as native. 


Js Final remarks 


Ganander’s OE etymologies are divided between forty-five entries in his diction- 
ary. In nineteen entries the OE etymologies proposed are correct, in six partly 
correct and in twenty erroneous. The balance between successful and faulty ety- 
mologizing can be regarded as positive overall but only by a very small margin. 
The twenty entries which contain erroneous OE etymologies have one com- 
mon denominator: in each of them there is phonetic similarity between the Finn- 
ish word and the proposed etymologies. The degree of similarity varies: asioida 
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and OE acsian / ascian are phonetically fairly close to each other, unlike perse 
and OE ears, where even the superficial similarity of the words is not self-evident 
due to the initial p- of the Finnish word. My impression is that even cases of the 
type perse - ears were not an obstacle for Early Modern etymologists. In their 
view, individual ‘letters’ could be added or dropped in attempts at establishing an 
etymological link. 

One thing that strikes the eye is the fact that OE has such a predominant 
position among the Germanic etymologies given by Ganander. OE is the only 
Germanic language outside Swedish providing etymological counterparts in the 
entries on dmbiri, asioin, ätelä, floori, helle, kawala, Kawe, kotti, kuuta, mallas, 
piina, plättään, prameilen, rapaisen, sunnuntai, titti, and tuku. This probably has 
to do with the range of the sources available to Ganander; it may also be that this 
partly reflects Porthan’s well-attested interest in OE. 

When, however, Ganander was successful in etymologizing, he was able to 
profit from advances made by contemporaries like Ihre, who already had a well- 
organized view of etymological correspondences between Germanic languages. 

But the question remains: was Ganander simply a bad lexicographer who 
should have known better? 

Answers to this question vary. Hormia (1961:99) characterizes Ganander’s 
work as an etymologist as follows: 


The area where Ganander shows the greatest degree of arbitrariness - an almost 
complete lack of criticalness — is in his etymological comparisons. In this area it is 
impossible to see any criteria for choice, not to speak about the scholarly attitude 
of the author. [translation mine] 


Häkkinen (1995: 174) comes to a very different conclusion: 


Ganander’s Nytt Finskt Lexicon does not reach the standard which is nowadays 
expected of etymological, comparative or dialect dictionaries of a scholarly nature. 
This, however, does not give us reason to underestimate Ganander’s skill as a lexi- 
cographer. It is not fair to assess a piece of work which is 200 years old by present- 
day criteria; instead, the work must be seen in relation to comparable efforts of 
its own time. There are none of these that would rival Ganander’s achievement. 

[translation mine] 


On the basis of the findings of my study I would rather like to agree with Hakkinen’s 
historically informed view. A piece of research must indeed be viewed against 
the background of its own time. As Harviainen (2005:306), points out, “only a 
few decades after ... Ganander the study of comparative linguistics was to ac- 
quire a totally different direction under the leadership of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Franz Bopp, Rasmus Rask and Jacob Grimm.” The work of these linguists made 
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it possible for etymology to develop into a science in which guesswork gradu- 
ally gave way to an increasingly reliable analysis of connections and networks. 
Still, it is interesting to see that Old English was already a presence in eighteenth- 
century Finland: it was studied, however defectively, by pioneers like Ganander 
and Porthan, who anticipated the much more sophisticated work of Uno Lindelöf 
by a century. 
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The origin of the word yeoman 


Anatoly Liberman 
University of Minnesota 


Numerous attempts to discover the origin of yeoman failed to produce definitive 
results. The element -man poses no difficulties. The problem is yeo-, a relic of 
some prefix or of an independent word. Among the putative etymons of yeoman 
two have enjoyed special popularity: *gaman ‘villager’ and yongman ‘young 
man. Neither is fully convincing. The OED cites yeomath ‘a second crop of grass’ 
and traces yeo- in it and in yeoman to a form of young. However, yeomath has 
analogues in German and Dutch, where its first element has been explained 

as meaning ‘additional’? Consequently, yeoman must have been ‘an additional 
man/servant. Yet some problems pertaining to the circumstances in which the 
word was coined and to its phonetics remain. 


Keywords: yeoman, yeomanry, etymology, Old English, Middle English, 
compound word, prefix 


The state of the art 


The origin of the word yeoman has bothered English speakers for centuries. The 
earliest recorded attempt to explain where yeoman came from seems to date to 
1605. All the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century dictionaries feature the word, 
but even the greatest experts in the field had little to add to the efforts of their 
distant predecessors. 

Until roughly the 1860s it was customary to begin an etymological entry 
with a survey of older opinions (sometimes the entry contained nothing but 
such a survey). As time went on, dogmatic dictionaries moved center stage. Thus, 
Wedgwood did without references altogether. Skeat almost never referred to jour- 
nal publications. The ODDE is entirely dogmatic. All of them share their views 
on yeoman without giving a picture of relevant scholarship. There was a splash of 
interest in yeoman at the end of the 19th century, reflected mainly in Notes and 
Queries, but it did not result in new ideas. 
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Two etymologies of yeoman compete today: from *gaman ‘villager’ (so Skeat) 
or from yongman (so the OED) and all the dictionaries derivative of it, except for 
those that say “of uncertain origin?” It is instructive to watch editors’ vacillation 
between them. All three editions of Websters New International admit that the 
origin of yeoman is uncertain, but the first (1909) opts for *gaman, the second 
(1934) is noncommittal (either *gaman or yongman), while the third (1961) fol- 
lows the OED. For decades Funk and Wagnalls (A Standard Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language) copied Skeat’s etymology (so as late as 1959), but in 1964 (see FW 
in the bibliography) the OED’s yongman appeared in it. The AHD developed in 
the opposite direction: it gave young man in the first edition, but géaman (without 
an asterisk) in the fourth, both with a question mark. Holthausen did not even 
include yeoman in the first edition of his dictionary and in the third copied the 
OED. These games do not reflect progress in research, for no new material or 
arguments have been adduced since the publication of the volume with the letter 
Y of the OED. 

Among the “thick” dictionaries of Modern English, the CD and the UED pay 
special attention to etymology. This is what is said about yeoman in them. 


CD: 

Early mod. E. yoman; < ME. yoman, yomon, ghoman, yeman, geman, ghe- 
man; not found in A[nglo]-S[axon], but prob[ably] existent as *gaman, 
*gedman, *g&- (OFries. gaman, gamon, a villager (cf. gafolk, people of a vil- 
lage), = M[iddle] D[utch] goymannen, arbitrators, = Icel. gæimadhr [sic], a 
franklin — rare, and prob. < AS); < AS *gd, *ged, *gé, a district or village, as in 
comp[ounds] #l-gé, ‘province of eels; Ohta-ga, Noxga-ga (= OF ries. gd, go (pl. 
gde), a district village, = MD gouwe (in comp. goo-, goy-, go-), a village, field, 
D[anish] gouw, gouwe, a province, = ML[ow] G[erman] gö, L[ow] G[erman] 
goë, gohe, in comp. gō-, a district, = OH[igh]G gouwi, gewi, MHG gou, göu, 
G gau [sic], a province, G. dial. gäu, the country, = Goth[ic] gawi, a district), + 
man, man. The word has been erroneously explained otherwise: (a) A con- 
traction of a supposed ME. *yeme-man, ‘a person in charge, < yeme, care, + 
man. (b) < AS iuman, a forefather, ancient, < iu, of yore, + man. (c) AS iung 
man, geong man, young man. (d) < AS guma, man. (e) < AS geméne, com- 
mon. These attempts are all wrong. That which refers to AS. iung man, geong 
man, finds some color in the use of iung men as a quasi-technical name for a 
bodyguard; but while the sense might seem to suit, it is impossible to derive 
ME. go- or ge- from AS. geong, iung. The proper modern spelling is yoman, 
the eo being appar[ently] due to an attempt to represent in one spelling the 
two variants yeman and yoman; the eo has no etymological justification, as it 
has to some extent in people. 
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UED: 

M.E. géman, goman, ‘manservant, steward’; cp. O.Fris. gaman ‘villager? The 
origin of the first element is rather doubtful, and it is uncertain fr[om] what 
source the word got into M.E. O.E. *ged is not found, but it has been suspected 
to lurk in the Pl[ace]-N[ame] Ely, O. E. Eli-ge, -ga. The meaning was presum- 
ably ‘village, district? & its cognates must be sought in O.Fris. gd, g6, ‘village; 
O.H.G. kawi, goui &c., Mod. Germ. gau [sic], ‘village, township’ &c. Goth 
gawi. On the other hand, O.E.D. suggests not entirely without some plausibil- 
ity that the word stands for yongman, w[ith] the sense of ‘page, retainer’ &c., 
& adduces early forms yemman, yomman. 


Recycling the same two solutions over and over again will not take us anywhere. 
*Gdman as a putative etymon of yeoman is, I believe, improbable. Youngman 
“finds some color” in the facts cited in the OED and is not “entirely without some 
plausibility” but should be rejected in light of the dialectal word yeomath ‘a sec- 
ond crop of grass, which the OED uses to support its etymology. However, despite 
the long quotation from the CD, first a properly organized overview of all older 
hypotheses should be offered. 


Previous attempts to explain the origin of yeoman 
The semantic history of yeoman 


The early researchers who looked for the origin of yeoman had trouble deter- 
mining its initial meaning. However, even before the appearance of Skeat (1882) 
and the Y installment of the OED some facts became clear to English historians 
(Fisher (1875) is a typical example), and chapters on yeomanry in their publica- 
tions are often more illuminating than the corresponding entries in dictionaries. 
I will begin by summarizing in a congested form the findings of the OED. The 
word did not appear in texts prior roughly to the middle of the 14th century. The 
recorded senses, in chronological order, are as follows: ‘a servant or attendant in a 
royal or noble household, ranking between a sergeant and a groom; an attendant 
or an assistant of an official, etc.’; ‘foot soldier’ (seemingly contemporaneous with 
‘servant, attendant’); ‘a freeholder under the rank of a gentleman; hence vaguely a 
commoner or countryman of respectable standing, especially one who cultivates 
his own land, ‘part of titles’ (as in yeoman of or yeoman for). The more recent 
senses and the history of beefeaters are not relevant to the present discussion. The 
dating at our disposal may be misleading; yet the first yeomen were, apparently, 
not land owners or commoners. 
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In reconstructing the semantic history of yeoman, the well-researched intri- 
cacies of feudal relations notwithstanding, we are mainly at the mercy of logic. 
The move from the respectable title ‘land owner’ to ‘servant’ would be odd; also, 
the dates of recorded citations speak against it. “Page, attendant’ and ‘foot soldier 
are compatible only if pages served as soldiers (this happened regularly), not the 
other way around, for regular soldiers formed units of their own and did not ap- 
pear as pages. In the title ‘freeholder below the rank of a gentleman; the part I gave 
in italics must have played an especially important role: from ‘servant, attendant, 
page’ to ‘freeholder on a (relatively) low rung of the social hierarchy: ‘Servant’ 
looks like the word’s original sense. 

Another conclusion from the corpus in the OED and the MED is that yeo- 
man hardly continues a lost Old English word. ME yeoman (spelled in several 
ways, mainly goman and geman, with g for [j]; see other forms below) spread fast 
after it appeared in texts and even expanded its range. If *géoman had had any 
currency between the 9th and the 14th centuries, it is inconceivable that such an 
important term of social organization should never have been mentioned in texts 
like Gerefa, the glosses, charters, or even sermons. It appears that yeoman came 
into being in the 14th century, that it had no Old English antecedent, and that its 
initial sense was ‘servant, attendant, page? 


The origin of yeoman 


The literature on the origin of yeoman, apart from entries in multiple dictionar- 
ies, is not vast (see some titles not mentioned in this paper in Liberman (2009a, 
yeoman)). As pointed out, later discussion added little to what Verstegan (1605), 
Smith (1609: 30-32), Minsheu (1617), Spelman (1626), and Skinner (1671) said. 
Blount (1656) already had enough material for a long entry. Surveys can be found 
in Bailey (1730), Todd (1827), Worcester (1860), W (1864), and Ogilvie (1882- 
1887). The CD and the UED have been excerpted earlier. Barnhart (1988) offers 
a much shorter overview of conjectures. Makovsky (1999), the latest (and unus- 
able) etymological dictionary of Modern English does not list yeoman. Except for 
those who traced yeoman directly to Latin homo or OE! guma (so Skinner and 
as late as Jäkel (1830: 36); rejected by Wedgwood, Skeat, and others), everybody 
looked on yeo- as a relic of a formerly transparent element (a natural and accept- 
able view) and attempted to reconstruct its Old English etymon. 


1. The following abbreviations are used below: Engl. - English, G - German, Go. - Gothic, 
ME - Middle English, MLG - Middle Low German, Mod. LG - Modern Low German, OE - 
Old English, OHG - Old High German, ON - Old Norse. 
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Yeoman as a possible compound of *gé-, g(e)ong-, gio-, eowe-, yeme-, 
and yew- +man 


As we have seen, a first candidate for the etymon of yeo- is OE geonga- ‘young’ 
or its comparative degree (yeoman <*geongman); so Minsheu, Spelman, Tyrwhitt 
(1830:IV, 140-141, note on 1. 101), and in the modern period Bradley (1891) and 
the OED. Despite some corroborating evidence, such as the occasional under- 
standing of yeoman as young man in the Middle Ages, the change geong- > yeo-, 
which entails the loss of [1n], has never been accounted for. Both Skeat and the 
CD dismiss this etymology as incapable of proof. “Proof” could have come from 
demonstrable cases of [n] shed in a similar phonetic environment, and the only 
telling parallel could have been yeomath, but contrary to the suggestion of the 
OED, its history provides a decisive argument against the etymon yongman (see 
Section 2, below). A few early forms of yeoman listed in the OED are spelled with 
-mn-, and they presuppose assimilation from *-n (< ng) + m-. However, variants 
with -mm- are in the minority and can be explained in more ways than one (for 
example, by the analogical shortening of the root vowel in other words ending in 
-man or by the erratic habits of Middle English scribes). Parallel to young man, 
Dutch yonker ‘(young) gentleman, (country) squire; from yonkheer, glossed at 
that time as ‘gay fellow, sometimes with a hyphen (gay-fellow), turned up early 
in discussion of yeoman: see Smith (1609: 33), Minsheu (1617), Blount (1656). 
Although the parallel is good, yon- does not resemble yeo-. 

Another possibility, as also follows from the material presented above, would 
be to equate yeo- with an Old English cognate of Go. gawi ‘country, environment’ 
(OE *ga- or *g&æ-). Related forms are known from Old High German (see Gau in 
dictionaries of Modern German), Old Saxon, and Old Frisian, with the meanings 
vacillating between ‘country’ and ‘county, region, but the expected Old English 
congener has not been recorded, except (uncertainly) as the second, disguised 
component of a few place names. The UED’ position was justified. We seem to 
be dealing with a continental form, and positing its existence in Old English is 
risky. The closest analogue of OE *gaman occurred in Old Frisian (Richthofen 
(1840) glosses gaman as ‘Dorfmann, Dorfbewohner’) and has been preserved by 
the modern language: gaman ~ geman (duly noted by J. A. P. (1865: 340); Spelman 
already knew it). Junius (1743), surprisingly, left out yeoman, but his posthumous 
editor Lye added the word and supported the gman idea, and so did Hofmann 
(1863: 9, footnote), Wedgwood in all the editions of his dictionary, and Skeat, who 
first defended this etymology in 1867. 

In Skeat (1882), [g] and [a:] turned into [j] and [Æ] respectively by means of 
a few poorly argued moves. Especially unconvincing was his reference to words 
like Engl. gave, which have [g] in place of OE [j]. Get, give, and gave, continue a 
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northern pronunciation, whereas no evidence confirms the ousting of the origi- 
nally northern form of yeoman by a southern one. Later, Mayhew (1894) pointed 
to the shift of stress in words like OE eode ‘went’: éode yielded géde, contrary to 
gedde, which became géde (g has the value of [j] in all of them). German linguists 
called this phenomenon Akzentumsprung, and by now numerous doublets going 
back to the “stress leap” have been collected. The most extensive list of English 
words with diphthongs is Wood's; he mentioned yeoman (1915:510) in connec- 
tion with the *géoman (> gedman) etymology. In Middle English, strong verbs of 
the second class underwent the “leap;” hence choose (< *cedsan < *céosan), and 
so forth. Mayhew accounted for the rise of the attested Middle English forms yeo- 
man and yoman by setting up *géoman versus gedman. 

Skeat (1910) adopted Mayhew’s explanation, but his initial (1882) text had 
been modified in the post-1894 editions of his A Concise Dictionary of English 
Etymology. Those who posited OE *g@man glossed yeoman as ‘cultivator of the 
soil (so Buckton 1865) or ‘landowner; husbandman, though the earliest recorded 
senses of yeoman were different. The reality of OE *ga- ~ *g&- has been the subject 
of numerous publications (see, for instance, Bradley (1883), with the upshot that 
such a word never existed). It is therefore surprising that some modern lexicogra- 
phers and language historians keep treating the discredited etymology (from OE 
*gaman) with the deference it does not deserve; cf. HL 705. 

Stratmann (1878: 271, under go) equated yeo- with OE gio ~ iù ‘once; already’ 
(Go. ju ‘already; now’). The phonetic match is perfect, but the meaning, as Skeat 
observed in his dictionary, remains a puzzle. Baskervill’s attempt (1895) to obviate 
the semantic difficulty does not go far. OE iti-mon(n) (Beowulf 3052) means ‘per- 
son of old; departed friend; io-meowle (ibidem, 2931) is “woman (or wife) of old’ 
(= ‘of a former day’; glossed as ‘aged wife’ in some editions and translations), and 
iu-léan (Waldere 2:7) refers to ‘reward for past days’; likewise, iu-wine (Seafarer 
92) cannot be understood other than as ‘old friend’ According to Baskervill, *iu- 
man may have meant ‘very old man; an elder of the village’ He says: “The ceorl 
of the Anglo-Saxon is yeoman of the Middle-English period” (239). This mean- 
ing may fit 16th-century, but not 14th-century, usage. Hulme (1897:221) quotes 
a passage from William Harrison's Elizabethan England: “...the word is derived 
from the Saxon term Zeoman [sic] or Geoman, which signifieth (as I have read) a 
settled or staid man, which I mean as being married and of some years betaketh 
himself to stay in the place of his abode for the better maintenance of himself and 
his family...” In Elizabethan England, yeoman did signify ‘a settled or staid man; 
but we are searching for a meaning that would do justice to 14th-century usage. 

A truly exotic idea occurred to Skinner. He thought that yeoman was an al- 
tered form of eweman (< eoweman), but he did not say that yeomen tended sheep 
(“ewes”) or were shepherds. A yeoman was, to quote Gazophylacium, ‘one that 
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follows husbandry: (The Gazophylacium is an anonymous 1689 dictionary whose 
compiler translated and abridged Skinner, though, as Kusujiro (2008) showed, he 
modified and added a few things while plagiarizing the Latin text.) For the end of 
the 17th century such an attitude toward a yeoman’s functions was no less natural 
than for a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth I. 

I could not trace the next two etymologies of yeoman viewed as a compound 
to their sources. Among the impossible protoforms of yeoman the CD rejects, 
yeme-man ‘a person in charge’ turns up, from ME geomen ‘take care; observe, re- 
gard’ (ON geyma, OHG gouma, Go. gaumjan). No mention of ME *geme-man ap- 
pears in any dictionary, encyclopedia, or survey mentioned above, in any edition 
of Webster, or any publication in my database (now available as Liberman 2009a). 
Some later dictionaries also dismiss *gememan (certainly a ghost word); they prob- 
ably copied from the CD. Charles P. G. Scott, the etymologist for the CD, was a fully 
reliable scholar, but the format of the dictionary did not require references. 

The second partly undocumented etymology traces yeoman to yewman, that 
is, ‘archer? Here my earliest citation is Anonymous (1759:408), who says: “The 
title yeoman is of military origin, as well as that of esquire, and other titles of 
honour. Esquires were so called, because in combat they carried for defence an 
ecu, or shield; and yeomen were so titled, because, besides the weapons proper 
for close engagement, they fought with arrows and the bow, which was made of 
yew, a tree that hath more repelling force and elasticity than any other.” This is 
followed by a fanciful explanation of how the word bow can be derived from yew. 
(The entire relevant passage is reproduced in Armiger (1854); the correspondent 
chose an appropriate pseudonym!) Anonymous (1871:420) states that “[a]ll the 
theories [pertaining to the origin of yeoman] ... group themselves around one or 
other of two centres, the first being yeoman from yewman ‘archer” (the phrasing 
is strongly reminiscent of the 1759 article). The other conjectures he discusses are 
familiar. The author was wrong. The yewman etymology did not form the center 
of the scholarly debate on the origin of yeoman. True, the 1759 contributor to The 
Gentleman’s Magazine laid no claim to originality, but his predecessor's opinion 
could not have had wide currency, for it was not featured in any dictionary or sur- 
vey. Hale (1894) explains that “a man, whether landowner or not, was one com- 
petent to be of good service with his bow in those times when the archers formed 
the backbone of our English armies ... [T]he term signified originally a “Yewman; 
so called from bearing the bow in battle” He gives references to two books, nei- 
ther of which touches on the etymology of yeoman. Most regrettably, Laffler, a 
serious philologist, maintained (1911: 699) that the Swedish name Ivar looks like 
Engl. yeoman but did not say where he got his idea or how Engl. yew (OE iw, éow, 
ME ew) became yeo- and why no one in the Middle Ages associated yeoman with 
yewman. Although the origin of ON Ivarr poses problems (see it in the AEW), its 
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T- may trace to yr ‘yew’; yet there seems to be no way from OE iw to ME gé- ~ gō-, 
with or without the Akzentumsprung (Berndt 1960: 62). For completeness’ sake I 
should add that Mackay, a firm believer in the Irish Gaelic origin of most English 
words reconstructed the path from Gaelic ioman ‘to drive cattle; a drove of cattle’ 
to Engl. yeoman ‘farmer’ (1877). Daggatt, who, unaware of the fact that ye is a late 
writing of þe ‘the; took p at face value and suggested that yeoman had at one time 
meant ‘the mar’ = ‘the servant’ (1880). 


Yeoman as a word with the prefix ge-, yeo-, or gé- 


Another group of etymologies treats yeoman as a word with a prefix, rather than 
as a compound. Verstegan, Minsheu, Spelman, and Skinner did not object to or 
even supported this solution. Here OE gemzne ‘common (cf. G gemein and Engl. 
mean) is the most often cited form. In casting about for the structure of yeoman, 
Lemon (1783), the author of a rather useless compendium, preferred gemé&ne to 
gaman. Geméne appears as the only source of yeoman in the editions of Webster 
between 1828 and 1864 (in 1864 Carl A. F. Mahn revised Webster's etymologies). 
The original yeoman was hardly “a commoner” (this is what gem€ne presupposes), 
and no amount of phonetic legerdemain can turn gem#ne into yeoman. 

More promising seem to be the etymologies that treat yeo- as a continuation 
of a prefix but equate -man with man. Bailey (1721), in an entry partly dependent 
on Blount’s, explained yeoman as eoman (Skinner’s ewe-man). In 1730 he listed 
five hypotheses on this word’s origin. Ewe-man moved to the fourth place (the 
last one was accorded to the derivation from ‘a freeborn Englishman, without any 
comment). The first is gemana ‘fellowship or company, which took precedence 
over geméne ‘a commoner and geongman. Jacob Grimm (1822-1837:750) set up 
the original form ye-man ~ y-mon ‘contubernalis [‘messmate, literally ‘roommate’ 
or ‘housemate; as we would say today], ‘satelles [attendant], minister [‘servant, 
assistant’] (for comparison: Spelman’s glosses are ‘consortium, tubernis; and he 
pointed out that the usual Latin equivalent for yeomen was valetti). He drew a 
parallel between ye-man and OE gemaca ~ OHG kimahho ‘comrade’ (the relevant 
Old English form seems to have been only gemécca). Diefenbach (1851: ii, 764) 
cited Grimm's opinion without offering his own, and Mueller, who in 1865-1867 
referred to Grimm with cautious approval (though iu-man looked more promis- 
ing to him), felt even less certain in 1878. No one mentioned Bailey. 

Mahn (in Webster 1864) also traced yeo- to a prefix. However, his view dif- 
fered from Grimm's, for he identified yeo- with ye- in Engl. yes. Since yea, of which 
yes is an extended variant, continues OE gé, related to ja in Gothic, German, and 
Dutch, the resulting meaning of yeoman (from an affirmative particle and man) 
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has little to recommend it. Perhaps the most ingenious idea along such lines be- 
longs to Skinner, who, as noted, among other possibilities considered yeoman to 
be a reflex of eweman. He compared yeoman and G jeman ‘someone, somebody’ 
(that is, jemand: -d in it is late). “Jemand” is a commoner indeed! Je- goes back to 
OHG io ‘ever; once’ (cf. its antonym G niemand ‘no one, nobody’; nie ‘never’). But 
the Old English cognate of G je- (< OHG io) is å, and yeoman can be equated with 
G jeman only if it is taken for a borrowing from German. 

In sum, the attempts to etymologize yeo- as a prefix resolve themselves into 
the following: G je- (< io: Skinner), OE ge- (Bailey; Grimm and his followers), and 
OE gé (Mahn). Here I would like to repeat what I have said before. The existence 
of an asterisked Old English etymon of yeoman, whether a prefixed noun or a 
compound, is unlikely, because such a word would most probably have turned up 
in the extant early texts. This conclusion about the history of yeoman invalidates 
all the hypotheses listed above (*gdman is especially unpromising). The original 
sense to be reconstructed is ‘servant, attendant’ Therefore, ‘villager; farmer; vil- 
lage elder; let alone ‘archer’ and ‘shepherd; should also be ruled out as unaccept- 
able. The title yeoman, I believe, appeared when the word for it surfaced in texts. 
Yeomanry is a Middle English institution. 


The most likely etymology of yeoman: yeoman and yeomath; 
the rise of yeomanry 


The OED’s editors came closer to discovering the sought for etymology than any- 
one else, but erred in treating yeoman as a reduced form of gongman [j-]. It was 
their knowledge of the dialectal word yeomath ‘a second crop of grass in the same 
season’ that should have shown them the way. The OED made the justified con- 
clusion that yeo- in yeoman and yeomath had the same history. However, though 
yeomath can be understood as ‘young grass, this is not what it means. To clarify 
the etymology of yeomath, we have to draw on comparative evidence. I ran into 
the desired explanation while excerpting Van den Helm (1859) for my database 
(see Liberman 2009b). On page 56, he mentions OHG uomdd and its Dutch 
cognate emde from Kilian (1599); he also cites Mod.LG o'her (from oherde) ‘a 
shepherd’s helper; whose o°- is related to OHG uo- (recorded and correctly in- 
terpreted by Woeste (1848)). With uomdd and o’her at our disposal, a few things 
fall into place. 

The Old West Germanic languages had several prefixes meaning ‘after, among 
them OHG uo ~ â and OE 6 ~ 4 ~ æ. Cf. OHG uoquemo ‘descendant; uoqumft 
‘successor, and uowahst ‘crop, yield’ (in other words uo- seems to have had a re- 
inforcing function), as well as OE 6westm ‘branch, twig, dgengl ‘bar, bolt; and 
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æmüða ‘rectum? Also for Proto-Indo-European two variants have been recon- 
structed (see AeEW: 62; Schmidt (1883: 41-42); Lehmann (1906: 138-150, espe- 
cially 142-143); WP i, 96, and IEW, 281). In English studies, I was able to find 
a single reference to the etymology of yeomath (Lehmann missed this word). 
Barnes (1862:322) identified yeo- with ed- in eddish ‘aftergrowth of grass, stub- 
ble? Old English and Middle English had edgrowung and edgrow respectively. The 
German cognate of edd- is ett- (see eddish and eddy in the OED and Skeat’s dic- 
tionary). The closeness of meaning is striking, but ed- and yeo- can be combined 
phonetically only under Barnes's fanciful roots. By contrast, the German reflexes 
of dmdd ~ *uomdd (only MHG üemet has come down to us) have been studied 
with extreme care (see Ohmd in KM, Steinhauser (1952:73-76), and especially 
Ruppenthal (1950:27-36); Bruch’s review of Ruppenthal’s book (1957) is worth 
consulting for some controversial points). The main part of the etymology of the 
prefix in question was already clear to Kilian (1599; emde); references to Schmidt 
and Lehmann appear in WP (I, 96). 

The compilers of English regional dictionaries did not miss yeomath but of- 
fered no etymology. Thomas Wright (DOPE) had records of it from Wiltshire. 
Joseph Wright (EDD) added Gloucestershire to it. Yeomath has survived in 
(or has never been known beyond) southwestern and south-central England. 
G Ohm(ah)d and its variants are most common in the middle and southern dia- 
lects of Germany. This isogloss sheds no light on the history of yeomath, except 
that it rules out the borrowing of yeomath from German, with the subsequent 
replacement of d by th. The EDD cites the variants amedd, eamath, and six oth- 
ers beginning with yee-, yea-, ye-, and you-, that is, with [i:], [ji:], ?[je], and [ju:]. 
A- in amedd probably has the value of [ei]. Jellinghaus (1898: 279) mentions Engl. 
dialectal eegrass, which he traced to eddish, but does it not contain a variant of the 
prefix one can see in eamath? 

Since yeo- in yeoman and yeomath are here assumed to have had the same 
meaning, I conclude that yeoman was coined to designate ‘a man coming “af- 
ter” another man; a man of lower rank, subservient to or attending on another 
person (cf. MLG oherde ‘shepherd’s helper, cited above). An examination of the 
earliest attestations of yeoman (‘servant, attendant’) yielded the same conclu- 
sion. However, the circumstances in which this term came into being remain 
obscure. First, we are not informed why the new rank was created. The 14th- 
century and later yeomen served in war and must have been given assignments 
different from those of squires and pages. The idea that they were predominant- 
ly archers may find some corroboration despite the fact that yeo- has nothing 
to do with yew. 

Sitwell (1902: 63, note) says: 
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Our historians have misunderstood the meaning of the terms ‘yeoman’ and hus- 
bandman ... “Yeoman’ was a designation which at first expressed military rank, 
and in a fifteenth century vocabulary I find scutinger rendered as ‘geman: Profes- 
sor Skeat in his Etymological Dictionary derives yeoman from ga, a district or vil- 
lage. This is impossible. The word ‘yeoman’ cannot be traced before the fourteenth 
century, and in the wordbooks of the fifteenth it is translated as effebus, valectus. It 
is an English rendering of the older Norman-French valet, a young man or page. 
In 1279-80 Roger de Wanstede held land in sergeantry in that place by the service 
of finding one valet for eight days at his own charges, armed with pourpoint iron 
and lance, to guard the castle of Portsmut in time of war ... In the ordinances 
made by the Earl of Shrewsbury at his siege in Mayne the archers are described as 
‘yeomen, while the men-at-arms are apparently spoken of as ‘gentlemen’ 


Nichols (1871:255) held a similar view: 


It is evident that formerly a husbandman was one who tilled his own land, in dis- 
tinction to a farmer, who occupied the land of another person. Latterly, the term 
Yeoman has been substituted ... But whether the ancient yeoman was always so 
important a person as a small landowner, I think somewhat doubtful. I imagine 
that he was rather such a man, whether a landowner or not, as was competent to 
perform good service with his bow, when the sturdy archers were the main force 
of English armies. 


The rustic, “Anglo-Saxon” name may have emphasized the yeoman’s undistin- 
guished position. Thomas Smith notes ((1609:31-32); this is an often-quoted 
passage): 


For amongst the Gentlemen they which claime no higher degree, and yet be to be 
exempted out of the number of the lowest sort thereof, bee written Esquires. So 
amongst the Husbandmen, Labourers, the lowest and rascall sort of people, such 
as be exempted out of the number of the rascability of the popular be called and 
written Yeoman, as in the degree next into Gentlemen 


(rascal ‘the rabble of the army or of the populace; common soldiers or camp- 
followers; persons of the lowest class’ OED, s.v.). 

Second, it comes as a surprise that, even though English rather than French 
elements were used for coining a new term of feudal organization, the prefix cho- 
sen for the purpose had extremely limited currency (that is, unless we are missing 
a large corpus of texts that left no trace in the recorded history of English). If the 
evidence from Gloucestershire and Wiltshire can be projected to the 14th century, 
the word and the rank must have sprung up in southern England among the no- 
bility that needed a designation with a strong local color. Something marked out 
yeomen with their almost antiquarian name as different from other “shield bear- 
ers” and the rest of the army. 
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A last question pertains to phonetics. The OED and the MED give the follow- 
ing spelling variants of the first syllable in yeoman: go-, gho-, ghu-, yo-, ge-, and 
gea-; gi- and gy- have also been recorded. Mayhew’s suggestion (1894) that the 
present standard form yeoman goes back to a form with eó need not be called into 
question. By inference, yeomath continues yéomath ~ yédmath. After monoph- 
thongization, ēo yielded closed ē, which was changed by the Great Vowel Shift 
to 7, whereas ēó became jð (with closed 6) and finally a (cf. the Akzentumsprung 
that produced ja and jo from čo by Old Icelandic breaking). Yeman and gimman 
(the latter with é shortened to i from [i:] in a compound: cf. leman < léofman 
Jover’) are traceable to éomen. Similarly, yeemath, yeamath, and yemouth con- 
tinue *éomath, while yeumath and youmath developed from *é6math. 

This reconstruction encounters two hurdles. The é6-, not the éo-, forms should 
today have begun with j; the expected reflex of *éo should have been [i:]. Yet all 
the attested variants of yeoman have initial [j]. In the yeomath group, only eamath 
and amedd begin with a pure vowel (but cf. eegrass, above). Possibly *@dman was 
a more frequent variant (the entire second class of strong verbs to which choose 
belongs generalized *é6), so that the reflexes of *@oman got [j] by analogy. The 
same process may be posited for yeomath. Also, the “ioticization” of words with a 
vocalic onset is not uncommon in various Indo-European languages: OE if alter- 
nated with gif [jif], and so forth (see more examples in Liberman (2008: 230)). The 
awkward modern spelling yeo-, as Mayhew pointed out, may be a hybrid of čo and 
(y)ēó by the Akzentumsprung (or simply an archaic spelling with a diphthong). 
The spelling yeomath is, of course, modern. 

A still more vexing problem is the ultimate origin of the protoform *éoman. 
The Old English prefix related to OHG uo ~ â had three variants: 6, d, and 2. 
None of them could have become ĉo, for ā and 6 would have continued as open 
and closed 6, respectively, whereas @ would have given ë. The prefix with the diph- 
thong éo has no known antecedents. In German, the reflexes of dmdd ~ uomdd 
often have ä and 6 in the first syllable, but the history of their umlauts is not as 
intractable as that of ME *éo in place of some monophthong. I can only suggest 
the existence of OE *éo-, a synonym of 6-, d-, €-, not recorded anywhere. 

If my reconstruction is realistic, yeoman, from *éo-man, a 14th-century 
southern word with a strange prefix that may have existed but never surfaced in 
texts, and an archaic, or at least a local, provincial ring at birth, became widely 
known (a small miracle) and was adopted by the entire nation. Yet its inner form 
was as opaque to the medieval speakers about whom we know something as it 
is to us, and none of the old writers guessed its etymon. Rather early an associa- 
tion between yeoman and yongman arose, so that they could be used interchang- 
ingly (see forms like yogman (Sitwell 1902: 63, note), yoogman (Lewis 1739: 149), 
and young man (2b in the OED)); this association is a product of folk etymology. 
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If yeomath had not been preserved in modern dialects, the only clue to the origin 
of yeoman would have been beyond recovery. Yeomath lends itself to comparison 
with its German and Dutch cognates because all of them mean the same, but who 
would have compared OHG dmdd ~ *uomdd and yeoman? The fact that yeoman 
occasionally had derogatory connotations adds nothing to our story. Servants and 
members of the “lower orders” always fare badly: see page and knave, let alone vil- 
lain and rascal, in the OED. The EDD cites the Cheshire word yeoman “a hatting 
term: the difference in size of a hat-crown between the band or head part and the 
top of the crown.’ Evidently, a yeoman’s hat was at one time called yeoman (syn- 
ecdoche), whence a special term by a drastic narrowing of meaning. 

The etymology I propose will stand or fall depending on whether the affinity 
of yeoman with yeomath will be recognized. I am convinced that both have the 
same first element. Yeomath, as the material of German and Dutch shows, does 
not mean ‘young grass? Consequently, ‘young man’ for yeoman has also to be 
ruled out. All discussion should center around the yeoman - yeomath relation- 
ship. Hic Rhodus, hic salta. 
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Early East India Company merchants 
and a rare word for sex* 


Samuli Kaislaniemi 
University of Helsinki 


The records of the British East India Company are an uncharted source for 
historical linguistics and lexicography. In particular, letters between Company 
employees stationed in the East Indies contain a large amount of colloquial 
language use. Among the more or less standardized reporting on business mat- 
ters, there are discussions of all aspects of private life, such as food, drink and, 
occasionally, sex. This paper investigates a hapax legomenon in the correspond- 
ence of early East India Company merchants in Japan (1613-1623): the use of 
lapidable to mean ‘mature for sexual intercourse’ The word is traced in Early 
and Late Modern English dictionaries and primary texts, and the paper ends 
with a discussion of East India Company merchants and creative language use. 


Keywords: historical lexicography, dictionaries, branded/marked words, Early 
Modern English, East India Company, merchant language, sexual vocabulary, 
satirical texts, circulation and reception of literature 


1. Introduction 
In one of the more personal letters among the surviving correspondence of the 


British East India Company (henceforth EIC) factory in Japan, the following pas- 
sage occurs:! 


* The research reported here was supported by the Finnish Cultural Foundation, the Re- 
search Unit for Variation, Contacts and Change in English at the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, University of Helsinki, and by the Academy of Finland. I would like to thank Dr Alaric 
Hall, Anna Winterbottom, Teo Juvonen, and Professor Terttu Nevalainen for their invaluable 
comments and suggestions. 


1. Merchant agents were called “factors,” and trading posts accordingly “factories? The EIC fac- 
tory in Japan was active 1613-1623: see Massarella (1990), Farrington (1991), and Lewis (2004). 
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(1) I bought a wench yisterday, cost me 3 taies, for wch she must serve 5 yeares 
& then repay back the three taies, or som frendes for her, or else remeane a 
p’petuall captive. She is but 12 yeares ould, over small yet for trade, but yow 
wold littell thynke that I have another forthcominge that is mor lapedable, 
yet it is true, & I think a gentelwoman of your accoyntance. Yow must be no 
blab of your tonge, yet I make no dowbte but Sturton & yow eather are, or 
else will be, pvided shortly. (Farrington 1991: 140; emphasis mine) 


The letter is from the head of the English factory in Japan, Richard Cocks, to one 
of his factors, Richard Wickham, written on 9 March 1614. The English had ar- 
rived in Japan on 11 June 1613, and at this point the factory was still in the process 
of being established - a process that included, besides the creation of commercial 
relations with local officials and merchants, also the creation of personal relation- 
ships with local society. In other words, they were still settling down. In 1617, 
when absent from his house in Hirado (an island off the North-Western shore of 
Kyushu, where the English factory was located), Cocks would write to the factory 
asking his factors “[f]or God sake have a care of fire & remembr [my] pigions, 
fishes & littell trees” (Farrington 1991:630). The fishpond and bonsai trees are a 
good indicator of how Cocks had indeed settled down by then. But in the spring 
of 1614, pets and plants were yet to come, and there was something else more 
pressing on the minds of the English merchants: sex. 

In the early seventeenth century, the direct sea voyage from Europe to South- 
East Asia took about eight months. However, as it was usual for all EIC vessels 
to stop and trade along the way, it took the ship Clove, which carried Cocks and 
his staff, all of 26 months to reach Japan. Having finally reached their destination 
after a lengthy voyage, and finding it more amenable to casual sexual encounters 
than their country of origin, it is no wonder that the Englishmen would devote 
time and effort towards procuring sex - in both the short term (with prostitutes) 
and the long (with consorts) (see Leupp 2002, esp. 44-66; Lewis 2004: 199-248; 
Games 2008: 105-109). The passage in (1) records just such an activity: Cocks has 
not only just “bought” a girl, but has also secured another, more suitable partner 
in some “gentelwoman of [Wickham’s] accoyntance.”2 The starting point and main 
concern of this paper is the word Cocks uses to describe the women: lapidable. 


2. Cocks in fact made a contract with, probably, the girl’s parents, for her to serve as a servant, 
slave, or concubine according to agreement. Such contracts were common in Early Modern 
Japan (see Leupp 2002: 44 ff.; Lewis 2004: 161-166, 234-236). 
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2. Lapidable: Text and context 


In this section, I chart the occurrence of lapidable in Early and Late Modern Eng- 
lish dictionaries, look at the contextual examples I have found, and conclude with 
a discussion of the evidence with reference to modern commentators of Early 
Modern English sexual vocabulary. 


2.1 Dictionary evidence 


In the source edition of the passage in (1), “lapedable” is footnoted as a “vari- 
ant from ‘lap-clap; a seventeenth century slang expression for sexual intercourse” 
(Farrington 1991:141 n. 4). But this much can be gleaned from the context - 
lapidable clearly indicates sexual maturity and desirability. In his biography of 
William Adams (who is commonly styled “the first Englishman in Japan’), the 
popular historian Giles Milton goes as far as to gloss Cocks’s use of lapidable as 
“fuckable” (Milton 2002:246). Yet, on the surface at least, the root of the word 
lapidable seems to be Latin lapis, ‘stone’? How did this word come to take on a 
meaning such as shown in Example (1)? 

In the OED the primary definition of lapidable is the etymologically transpar- 
ent meaning of ‘that may be stoned’ (for instance, a lapidable sin would be one 
deserving death by stoning): 


(2) ft 'lapidable, a. Obs. rare—. [as if ad. L. *lapidabilis, f. lapidare to stone, from 
lapid-, lapis stone.] That may be stoned. 

1656 in BLounT Glossogr. 1706 PHILLips (ed. Kersey), Lapidable, marriage- 

able, fit for a husband. [This strange mistake is copied in some later Dicts.] 

(s.v. OED) 


As seen in (2), the compilers of the OED have not found a single contextual exam- 
ple of lapidable. The secondary definition ‘marriageable would seem to fit the use 
of lapidable in Example (1) - but the OED describes this definition as a “strange 
mistake” (i.e. of the lexicographer). Yet the fact that it is not a mistake is clear from 
Example (1); therefore I conducted a survey of dictionaries between 1600 and 
1800 to see how often lapidable appears in them and how they define it. 


2.1.1 Quantitative evidence 

My starting points were the definitions of lapidable found (in EModE dictionar- 
ies) in the OED and LEME, which I followed with a more systematic survey of 
early dictionaries in EEBO and ECCO. Although this study is not comprehensive, 
seeing the number of published dictionaries found to contain lapidable defined as 
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‘marriageable will counter the received wisdom seen in the OED quotation in (2), 
and help set up my argument. 

Table 1 shows the positive results of my survey (the full list of dictionaries 
surveyed, which includes negative findings, is given in Appendix 1, and a chron- 
ological list of first attestations in dictionaries is given in Appendix 2). I have 
counted both the number of works (or titles) and the number of editions of said 
works, the latter being the number of separate ESTC entries, and therefore the 
number of actual books surveyed (in digital form). 


Table 1. Lapidable as ‘marriageable in dictionaries 1656-1806 


Lapidable as ‘marriageable Works Editions 
Monolingual dictionaries 7 39 
Multilingual dictionaries 16 51 
Totals 23 90 


I found lapidable defined as ‘marriageable in a total of 90 dictionaries published 
between 1656 and 1806. There is some difference between mono- and multilin- 
gual dictionaries (I found lapidable in most of the multilingual dictionaries I sur- 
veyed, but in a minority of the monolingual dictionaries; see Figure 1 below and 
the Appendices for details), but in any case the OED’s dismissal is premature: 90 
books can hardly be called “some later Dicts? Figure 1 shows how the numbers 
seen in Table 1 spread over time. 


14 
Marriageable (multi) 
12 =m Marriageable (mono) H 
— Marry + stonable (mono) 

10 == Stonable (mono) | 
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0 


1650s 1660s 1670s 1680s 1690s 1700s 1710s 1720s 1730s 1740s 1750s 1760s 1770s 1780s 1790s 1800s 


+ This series indicates those dictionaries in which lapidable is given only the sense of ‘that may be stoned’ 
(see Appendices 1 and 2) 


Figure 1. Lapidable in dictionaries 1656-1806 
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Figure 1 also includes the hits for Japidable in the sense of ‘that may be stoned’ 
(the series “Stonable” and “Marry + stonable”). This etymologically more logi- 
cal sense does not have much bearing on the main discussion of this study, yet 
charting its appearance in dictionaries gives us some clues to the process of lexi- 
cographical inclusion of lapidable. This sense appears in only five works, but as 
three of the works were very popular, they amount to a total of 47 editions (see 
Appendices 1 and 2). All of the dictionaries giving this sense are monolingual; 
they include the earliest dictionary attestation of lapidable (Blount 1656), but also 
dictionaries published through the eighteenth century. Two works in the 1600s 
give only this sense (Blount’s Glossographia and Cole’s English Dictionary: the se- 
ries “Stonable” in Figure 1). Three works give both senses, and it is interesting to 
note that most monolingual dictionaries that include lapidable give it both senses 
(the series “Marry + stonable” in Figure 1 marks the number of dictionaries in the 
series “Marriageable (mono)” that contain both senses). However, this may be a 
relic sense — see the discussion on Bailey after Figure 2. 

As seen in Figure 1, although lapidable appears in dictionaries in the sense 
of ‘marriageable’ throughout the period investigated, its heyday was in the mid- 
1700s. Based on my data, it would seem that lapidable appeared in dictionaries in 
the sense of ‘marriageable’ in the 1670s, first occurring in multilingual dictionaries. 
During the 18th century it was included by an increasing number of dictionaries, 
with monolingual dictionaries adopting it in this sense from the beginning of the 
1700s, but by the end of the century it was already on its way out in both senses. 

Of course, Figure 1 also describes my data as far as it shows what can be found 
in EEBO and ECCO, and the lack of pre-1670s and post-early 1800s hits reflects 
the limits of my sources to some extent. Nonetheless, as is clear from Appendix 1, 
lapidable does not occur in the more popular dictionaries before the 1670s, and 
even if the 1800s are not represented in this study, the data from ECCO is robust 
enough to allow for the conclusion, as seen in Figure 1, that the number of dic- 
tionaries containing /apidable in the sense of ‘marriageable drops off towards the 
end of the 18th century. (This is confirmed by a cursory search of ESTC, which 
shows that the number of dictionaries published 1600-1800 grew at a great pace, 
especially in the 18th century.) 

It should be noted that my data is skewed by the fact that some works oc- 
cur only in a single edition, while others are counted in up to 27 editions. On 
the other hand, the number of editions to some degree reflects the number of 
books in circulation during the period. What Figure 1 does not illustrate is change 
over time as seen in the dictionaries themselves, for new and revised editions 
(often by different editors) can vary greatly from the original works. To illustrate 
how works and their revised editions take up or drop lJapidable in the sense of 
‘marriageable, Figure 2 charts this process in seven works and their revisions. 
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The works included in this figure are all long-lived dictionaries, or dictionaries 
whose compilers’ works remained in print for several decades. (For a detailed 
study of changes between dictionary editions, including some works investigated 
in this paper, see Osselton 1958: 19-25. See also Bately 1998 on the development 
of Miége’s dictionary.) 


1650 1670 1690 1710 1730 1750 1770 1790 1810 

t Phillips + K: E (= $= =| 
Bailey U: E l 
Bailey NU: E l EE 


Coles: E-L l 


t Miège G: E-F i 


t Miége S: E-F | 


Dictionary and language(s)* 


t Boyer R: E-F eE] 


t Boyer A: E-F E 


* Key: t = marked as rare/curious; E = English, F = French, L = Latin E No Yes 


Figure 2. A sample of dictionaries that include or exclude lapidable as ‘marriageable in 
revised editions, 1650-1810 


A list of the works and editions included in Figure 2 is given in Appendix 3. Each 
row in Figure 2 stands for one work and its revised version(s) - except for the 
second and third rows (“Bailey U” and “Bailey NU”), which should nonetheless 
be read as one continuum. The top three rows in Figure 2 indicate monolingual 
dictionaries, the rest are bilingual. Lapidable occurs in them, without exception, 
as an English headword, and not as a foreign headword or within the definitions. 
As indicated in the key to Figure 2, some of the dictionaries have marked lapid- 
able to indicate it is uncommon or problematic (more on this in Section 2.3.1). 

The first work in Figure 2, “Phillips + K,’ is Edward Phillips’s New World of 
Words as revised by John Kersey, who included lapidable, but marked it as an ob- 
solete or rare word (interestingly, Kersey did not include lapidable in most of his 
own dictionaries — see Appendix 1). Nathan Bailey’s Universal Etymological Eng- 
lish Dictionary (“Bailey U”) contains lapidable, but while Bailey dropped it from 
the list of headwords in his revised New Universal Etymological English Dictionary 
(“Bailey NU”), his original work was popular enough to be published in at least 27 
editions, over and beyond the span of his revised new edition. 
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For the bilingual dictionaries, Elisha Coles includes lapidable from the second 
edition of his English-Latin dictionary (“Coles”); interestingly, he does not mark it 
as rare or curious, but neither does he include it in his monolingual dictionary (see 
Appendix 1). Guy Miége, on the other hand, does mark lapidable as curious when 
he includes it in the revised versions of both his French and English (“Miége G”) 
and his short English-French (“Miége S”) dictionaries. Finally, like Bailey, Abel 
Boyer decides upon eventual revision to exclude lapidable from both his Royal Dic- 
tionary, English and French (“Boyer R’) and the abridged version (“Boyer A’). Un- 
like Bailey, he at least had marked it with an obelisk. Boyer’s revision of his abridged 
dictionary preceded and possibly prompted his revision of his main work. 

In sum, dictionary evidence suggests that lapidable in the sense of ‘marriage- 
able’ was first included as a headword in some English dictionaries in the late 17th 
century, spread during the 18th century becoming quite common in mid-century, 
until dropping off towards the end of the century. The next section discusses how 
lapidable was defined and marked in these dictionaries. 


2.1.2 Definitions 

As already seen in (2) above, Phillips/Kersey’s definition of lapidable is “mar- 
riagable, or fit for a Husband.’ This can be said to be the standard definition in 
monolingual dictionaries, and there is scant deviation not only from this sense, 
but also from this wording. (The word is strictly applied to women, as can be seen 
from the definitions “fit for a husband” and “matura viro”: see Examples (3) and 
(4) below.) Some dictionaries also include the other sense of ‘that may be stoned; 
as in Example (3) (see the discussion on Figure 1 above, and see Appendix 1 for 
more information on the dictionaries discussed in this section): 


(3) LAPIDABLE, that may be stoned; also marriagable, or fit for a Husband 
(Bailey 1724) 


In multilingual dictionaries, lapidable is given as the English headword (but see 
the end of this section). Example (4) gives definitions from several multilingual 
dictionaries surveyed. 


(4) a. * Lapidable. Nubilis, matura viro (Littleton 1677) 
b. Lapidable. Nubilis, Matura viro (Coles 1679) 

c. t Lapidable, mariable, en âge d'être mariée (Miège 1690) 

d. LAPIDABLE, D t, Adj. (marriageable, or fit for a Husband) Mariable, en 

âge d'être mariée (Boyer 1699) 


e. D t LAPIDABLE, Adj. man-bar, gifft-wuxen, nubilis (lag-term) 
(Serenius 1734) 

f. *t LA’ PIDABLE, mariable, nubilis, mannbar (Bailey 1736) 

g. LAPIDABLE, Adj. mand-voxen (Berthelson 1754) 
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The foreign languages of the multilingual dictionaries listed in (4) are: (4a-b) Latin, 
(4c-d) French, (4e) Swedish and Latin, (4f) German (although in fact French, Latin 
and German), and (4g) Danish. Note that ‘marriageable’ is the only definition given, 
and ‘that may be stoned’ is completely absent - this is in fact the case for all the mul- 
tilingual dictionaries surveyed.3 The similarity of the definitions shows clearly that 
they were copied verbatim from other dictionaries. Almost all entries are marked 
with an asterisk, obelisk or a capital D: the significance of these markings is dealt 
with below in Section 2.3.1. Here it suffices to say that they indicate recognition by 
the dictionary compiler that lapidable is an uncommon and problematic word. 

It should be noted that there are two dictionaries in my survey where lapid- 
able does not occur as a headword. The first is Serenius’s Dictionarium Suethico- 
Anglo-Latinum, where it occurs under the main headword “GIFT, adj.” (defined 
as “Married”) defining “Gift-wuxen” as “Fit for a husband, lapidable, weddable’, 
and again in defining the headword “MANBAR, adj., as “Lapidable, marriageable, 
nubilis” (Serenius 1741, s.v.). The other is Leslie's Dictionary of synonymous words, 
where lapidable is given as a term meaning (a woman who is) “fit for a husband” 
(under “HUSBAND”) and “woman who is marriageable” (under “WOMAN”) 
(Leslie 1806, s.v.). 

I also had a look at reverse definitions - that is, whether in multilingual dic- 
tionaries where lapidable occurs as an English headword, it would occur in the 
definitions of its defining words. Unless one takes Serenius 1741 to be a second 
volume of Serenius 1734, reciprocity does not take place. For example, the coun- 
terpart definitions to (4b) and (4d) are: 


(5) a. Nubilis, e; Marriageable (Coles 1679) 


b. MARI, S. M. (Epoux) a Husband, or Spouse, a Married Woman's Man. 
Mariable, Adj. (en age détre marié) marrigeable, ripe for marriage; of age 
to marry (Boyer 1699) 


Both the scarcity of lapidable within definitions and the lack of reciprocity indi- 
cate that dictionary compilers did not feel that lapidable was useful as a defining 
term. Even lexicographers who did not mark Japidable as rare or curious in their 
dictionaries, such as Coles, recognized that the word was nonetheless not a com- 
mon one that their readers would understand. 

Why, then, did they include it at all? The answer may lie in the fact that, as 
we have seen, dictionary definitions of lapidable copy each other verbatim. It is 


3. Inthe English-Welsh dictionaries by John Roderick [Rhydderch] (1725, 1737; see Appendix 1 
part 3), lapidable is oddly defined as “Hynod, nodol? which translates to ‘remarkable, notable? He 
may just have been a poor lexicographer, for his dictionary was “justifiably disparaged by schol- 
ars” (Rees 2004). I have not included his dictionaries in the figures and lists in this article. 
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little wonder that Early Modern English lexicography before Johnson has been 
called “a long tradition of wholesale and largely uncritical borrowing and crib- 
bing” (Osselton 1958: 102). For multilingual dictionaries compiled by non-native 
speakers of English, it was probably also a matter of erring on the side of caution. 
A further explanation is offered in Section 2.3.1 below; but for now, let us turn to 
contextual evidence. 


2.2 Contextual evidence 


Despite the increasing possibilities granted to historical lexicography by the pro- 
liferation of digitized historical texts, although I searched in many digital resourc- 
es, I was able to find only five contextual occurrences of lapidable, three of which 
are from different editions of the same work. In all cases lapidable is used in the 
sense of ‘marriageable, and I have not found a single contextual example of lapid- 
able as ‘that may be stoned’ in an Early or Late Modern English text.4 

The scant contextual evidence is also spread out thinly: the first contextual 
occurrence of lapidable is from 1614 (Example (1)); the other four are from 1660 
(Example (6)) and from 1744 (Example (7)), with reprints of the latter in 1759 
and 1787. These are worth quoting at length, for context is the key to understand- 
ing the use of lapidable. 


(6) But at last she bethought her self of an old acquaintance, a Gossip that had with 
some success practiced Physick, and was to compleat her skill, Mother midnight; 
this Doctress upon the first motion of it to her, knowing the relation between 
them, with a great exultation by way of gratulation to Ventricia pronounced 
(that which Frier Bacons dull servant thought not worth notice to his Master) 
Time is; intimating the exspected long looked for houre, when Ventricia should 
repay her self all her charges and expences she had been at concerning Helena, 
was now come; for that she was lapidable and ripe for man, and that all the 
time thenceforth she should continue a forst chastity, would be little or no cost, 
except what was expended in oatmeal or loam: Ventricia cheared up her self, 
well contented with so easie and beneficial a cure 

(The Practical Part of Love, 1660:49-50; bold emphasis mine) 


4. For the record, I also searched the Corpus of Early English Correspondence, the range of 
digitized sources available at British History Online, Literature Online, State Papers Online, and 
the full citations in the OED Online. My searches took into account Early and Late Modern 
English spelling variation (cf. “lapedable” in Example (1)). In some sources, notably EEBO and 
ECCO, searches using wildcards located instances of “lapidabit” and “lapidabant” and the like 
in Latin texts - although notably no “lapidabilis” (cf. the OED’s definition in Example (2)). 
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(7) Yet do thou cherish thy Partner, whilst her innocent Eyes are gazing on 
the Green Garment, that covereth the Surface of her Ilapidable Virginity, 
ruminating upon the Departure of her nearest and dearest Friend [...] 
In that Day, thee wilt see with the Eye of Flesh; but if thee pursues it 
farther, to know whether she be Lapidable, or not, thee art certainly a 
Tyrant: For the Hammer of thy Loins, will at length beat down the Fortress 
of her Porto Bello; and the Pillars of her Tabernace will be spread abroad, 
until thee hast plundered the City, and taken the Precious Stones away 

(Carson 1744: 82-83; bold emphasis mine) 


Example (6) is from a 1660 book entitled The Practical Part of Love, Extracted 
out of the Extravagant and Lascivious Life of a Fair but Subtle Female, a bawdy 
novella which can quite justly be described as “wretched and tawdry stuff indeed, 
hack writing that only rarely shows any kind of engagement between writer and 
subject” (Booth 2008). The same adjectives can be applied to much of the source 
of Example (7), Jemmy Carson’ collections: being a revival of his own labours and 
lucubrations, for thirty years past; with pieces upon different subjects, by several 
hands, published in Dublin in 1744 by its compiler and author, the printer and 
bookseller James Carson (see Pollard 2000: 91). This latter book was reprinted at 
least twice, but the 1759 and 1787 editions may be the only other complete edi- 
tions surviving: in them, the passage in Example (7) is copied practically verba- 
tim from the 1744 edition. Jemmy Carson’ collections is a miscellany of humor- 
ous, satirical and topical writings, many of them poems, epigraphs or letters in 
form. Example (7) comes from a “Letter ... sent to a Quaker in the City of Dub- 
lin, upon his Marriage,” signed by his “nephew” “Nehemiah Careful” (Carson 
1744:81-84). 

Reading Examples (6) and (7) is enough to give us an indication of the typical 
context in which lapidable occurs. Both texts belong to the broad genre of erotic, 
obscene, pornographic and bawdy literature (see Thompson 1979, esp. 3-17, 197- 
215). Moreover, both are satirical and humorous, describing mundane events in 
an inappropriate, highly literary register. In both, lapidable is used in the sense of 
‘marriageable, and this is even explicitly stated in (6). 

In contrast to the source text of Example (1), those of (6) and (7) were 
written especially for publication. However, even in (1) we can see Cocks at- 
tempting to write in a similar register. In other words, based on the (admittedly 
thin) contextual evidence, lapidable was a marked word used for desired effect 
in satirical texts. 
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2.3 An attempt at an explanation 


In this section, I explain the dictionary evidence given in Section 2.1, reconcile it 
with the contextual evidence from Section 2.2, and round up with a discussion of 
modern commentators on this subject. 


2.3.1 Asterisks and obelisks, or, marked words 

In Nathan Bailey’s 1730 edition of Dictionarium Britannicum, his definition for 
lapidable is verbatim that in his Universal Etymological English Dictionary, as giv- 
en in Example (3). However, in the 1736 edition of Dictionarium Britannicum, he 
has modified the definition (brackets in original; emphasis mine): 


(8) LA’PIDABLE, that may be stoned; also [in a jocose sense] marriageable or fit 
for a husband (Bailey 1736) 


Although his Universal dictionary goes through at least 21 more editions after 
1736, the second edition of Dictionarium Britannicum is the only one of Bailey’s 
dictionaries where he includes the caveat seen in Example (8). Perhaps this is a 
sign of his growing awareness of the problematic nature of the word - as seen in 
Figure 2 and mentioned in the discussion of it, Bailey excludes lapidable from his 
revised Universal dictionary. In any case, (8) is a good example of a dictionary 
marking a dubious word with a qualifier. 

Or is it? Bailey is in fact in the minority among the lexicographers who in- 
clude lapidable in their dictionaries, for he does not mark it with an asterisk 
or obelisk to indicate its curious, obscure or foreign nature (“Bailey’s” English- 
German dictionaries, which do mark lapidable (see Bailey 1736, Example (4f)), 
were in fact compiled by others, based on his monolingual dictionaries). In mul- 
tilingual dictionaries lapidable is almost always marked: Littleton (1677) in Ex- 
ample (4a) uses an asterisk to indicate Latinate origin; Boyer (1699) in Example 
(4d) marks lapidable with “D t; and explains these symbols in the front matter 
of his dictionary: 


(9) + A Mean or Vulgar Word or Expression, as also, Words and Expressions 
of Humour and Burlesk 


D t A Dubious Word or Expression, that is, an Expression of no general use, 
and about which Authors are divided (Boyer 1699, front matter, n.p.)5 


5. The key actually has “P t but this is clearly a typesetter’s error for “D t; as the French side 
of the key (it is in both languages in two columns) and the dictionary entries themselves both 
have “D +? 
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Here we have confirmation of what we saw in the contextual examples in the 
previous section and in Example (1). Boyer presumably meant for words marked 
“D t” to be read as “Vulgar” and “Burlesk” as well as “Dubious” — in other words, 
the obelisk marking their use, and the capital D marking their status in lexicogra- 
phers’ eyes. Boyer’s condemnation of lapidable as belonging to a category of words 
“of no general use” quite succinctly sums up the usage of lapidable - and to judge 
by the contextual evidence seen in Section 2.2, this is even more true for the sense 
of ‘that may be stoned? 

But the question remains, why is lapidable considered to be a mean, vulgar, 
humorous or burlesque word? This is made explicit in another English-French 
dictionary, Guy Mièges The great French dictionary of 1688. The key in his dic- 
tionary is similar to that in Boyer’s — an obelisk indicating “the Word is only used 
in a burlesk, jocose, or comical Sense; or else, that it is not current in any Style” 
(Miége 1688, front matter, n.p.) - but it is in his definition of lapidable that the 
puzzle becomes clear: 


(10) + Lapidable, or marriageable, mariable, en âge détre mariée. 
This Word has a Venerous Sense with it, and is derived from Lapis a Stone, 
which in English has a double Sense (Miége 1688) 


According to Miége, then, lapidable is a lewd pun on lapis/stone. Turning to 
Miége’s entry for stone for the “double Sense,” we find: 


(11) Stone, une pierre; testicule, couillon; [...] The Stones of either Man, or Beast, 
les Testicules dun Homme, ou dune Bête. (Miège 1688; bold emphasis mine) 


(Of course, most of the entry for stone is much more innocuous than the excerpt 
given in Example (11).) Here Miége says nothing about a “Venerous Sense,’ nor 
does he mark stone in the sense of ‘testicle’ with an obelisk. The lack of these 
markers gives the reader to understand that this sense of stone is perfectly com- 
mon. This is confirmed by the OED, which gives quotations for the use from 
1154-1713, and by Partridges Dictionary of Slang, which notes that the sense 
was in use “until ca. 1850, then - except of a horse - a vulgarism” (Partridge 
1984, s.v. stones). 

This “Venerous Sense” explains why, according to Miège, Boyer and others, 
lapidable is “only used in a burlesk, jocose, or comical Sense?” Moreover, such 
a qualifier fits the evidence of the contextual examples seen in Section 2.2. The 
burlesque or satirical nature of lapidable can be seen to arise from its Latinate 
origins, which make it seem like a learned word, and which allow its use in texts 
written in flowery prose that lampoons highly literary writers (cf. also the even 
sillier “illapidable” in Example (7)). I return to this point when discussing satirical 
texts in Section 3. 
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In the next section, I turn to the work of modern scholars, filling in some gaps 
relating to Early Modern slang and sexual language and tying down some loose 
ends of my argument. 


2.3.2 Finding the “right lap”: Modern commentators 

Only a few modern scholars have commented on lapidable. We have already seen 
that Farrington’s note is inadequate, while Milton’s gloss is factually correct but 
stylistically wrong. Lapidable is not included in any slang and cant dictionaries 
(iia. Farmer & Henley 1893; Partridge 1984; Coleman 1992; Green 2005), but 
three modern lexicographers have noticed it - presumably thanks in part to the 
OED, as all three start with the OED entry seen in Example (2). 

The first is N. E. Osselton in his seminal 1958 study, Branded Words in English 
Dictionaries before Johnson. Osselton feels that what the OED calls a “strange mis- 
take” is “too strange to be dismissed as a chance error,” picks up on stones being 
given the sense of ‘testicles’ in Bailey 1727 (Vol. II), and concludes that “[i]t may 
therefore not be over-fanciful to see a learned euphemism in the use of the Latin 
stem” (1958: 48). 

Osselton’s suggestion is not inconceivable when one thinks of the coded ref- 
erences to sex in Pepys’s diary (e.g. 2 and 23 January 1665, Wheatley 1893: 2, 9), 
or the references to “halek” in Simon Forman’s notebooks (e.g. Traister 2001: 227 
n. 12), or indeed the tendency, probably not quite extinct, of scholars to discuss 
indelicate matters by hiding them behind Latin curtains (a related argument is 
made in Thompson 1979). Yet when we look at the use of lapidable in Exam- 
ples (1), (6) and (7), “learned” is hardly an accurate description. In fairness, how- 
ever, it must be said that Osselton was not aware of any contextual occurrences of 
lapidable and says so (1958:47). 

The second scholar to notice lapidable is Joseph Shipley in his 2001 The 
Origins of English Words. Shipley suggests that the ‘marriageable’ sense of lapi- 
dable has its origins in Phillips & Kersey 1706 “probably using the wrong lap” 
(2001: 207). This would be the OED entry lap, n.1, ‘a part hanging down; a flap, 
and especially definition 2. tb.: “A fold of flesh or skin; occas. the female puden- 
dum. Obs? (OED, s.v.). Shipley’s assumption is not as far-fetched as it may sound, 
for it is this lap, rather than lapis, that is behind the Early Modern slang word 
lap-clap (cf. Farrington’s note to Example (1)), which dictionaries of slang and 
sexual terminology define as ‘sexual intercourse’ (i.a. Farmer & Henley 1893: 155; 
Partridge 1984: 665; Williams 1994:785; Green 2005: 860). 

Having seen the etymology and meaning of lapidable laid out quite explic- 
itly by Miége (1688) in Examples (10)-(11), I would argue that we can dismiss 
Shipley’s claim. However, it is reasonable to assume that lapidable punned not 
only on lapis/stone, but also on lap. After all, part of the attraction of sexual 
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innuendo is in the fact that nearly all words can be made to sound suggestive, 
given the right context (as simply browsing Rubinstein 1989 and Williams 1994 
will attest). But in deciding whether words carry sexual connotations one must 
be careful, for there are also situations and frames of mind where all words will 
be interpreted accordingly, such as in Examples (6) and (7) above. In these cases 
much of the effect is created by a consistent use of stylistically appropriate vo- 
cabulary, rather than through select nuanced terms (see Osselton 1958: 142; see 
also Section 3.2 below). 

Finally, the third scholar to note lapidable is Gordon Williams in his 1994 
Dictionary of Sexual Language and Imagery. He mentions lapidable under the en- 
try for lapidary, “a worker with stones (testicles),” and is the only scholar to give 
a contextual example, namely that from Practical Part of Love (see Example (6) 
above) (Williams 1994:785-786). But while he does note the etymology of lapi- 
dable (from lapis), he does not go as far as to propose an explanation of usage, 
remaining content to establish lapidable as part of the sexual language of the pe- 
riod. Like the previous two commentators - and like the OED - Williams fails to 
see (or at least fails to state) that lapidable is a word used (only) in burlesque and 
satirical texts. 

Even when we take the dictionary evidence, the later contextual examples and 
the words of modern commentators together, they fail to fully explain the use of 
lapidable in Example (1). How and why did the early East India Company mer- 
chant Richard Cocks, writing in 1614, use lapidable in his letter to his compatriot 
Richard Wickham? To answer this, we must turn back to the records of the EIC 
factory in Japan. 


3. Ale, toast, and literary allusions: EIC merchants and playful language 


Like most people, the early EIC merchants like to gossip, and in doing so their lan- 
guage as a rule becomes more colloquial, as well as more playful. This playfulness 
manifests itself as a stylistic shift including increased verbosity and use of idioms 
and allusions. In the remainder of this paper I argue that in order to understand 
the use of lapidable in (1) one must understand the broader textual context, and 
that this evidence of linguistic creativity reveals a hitherto unexplored side of the 
EIC merchants in Japan. 

In the EIC Japan factory records, sexual relations are often referred to joking- 
ly. For instance, Cocks often calls kabuki entertainers-cum-prostitutes “dancing 
bears” (e.g. Cocks 1883: 323-324), and Wickham sometimes refers to the consorts 
of the English merchants as their “language tutors” (e.g. Farrington 1991:163 and 
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n. 5, 164). It should be noted that these jesting references do not necessarily in- 
dicate casual attitudes; the factory employees certainly developed long-term re- 
lationships with local women which fulfilled more than just carnal needs (see 
Leupp 2002: Chapter 3; Lewis 2004: 104-148, 199-248; Games 2008: 105-109). 
Rather, these euphemisms are a part of the playful language use engaged in by the 
Englishmen, who were fond of giving and using nicknames. 

In the process of nicknaming, the English merchants often drew on both clas- 
sical (i.e. grammar-school-taught) and Renaissance sources. For instance, they 
called one Japanese magistrate “Sr Nicolas Machievell,’ presumably based on his 
characteristics (rather than as a corruption of his name, Magome Kageyu), and 
another “Lucullus” for his fondness of luxury (Farrington 1991: 150, 151 n. 5; 484 
and n. 5, 485, 486 n. 1). Such nicknames are not surprising, considering that the 
Englishmen also wrote to each other asking to borrow books by authors such as 
Suetonius (perhaps the Historie of twelue Caesars of 1606, if not a Latin edition) 
and Sir Walter Raleigh (probably The historie of the world of 1614) (Farrington 
1991:174 and n. 2, 200; 538, 539 n. 3, 652). Indeed, these merchants, most of 
whom had attended grammar school, were familiar enough with Latin to pepper 
their letters with the odd Latin quotation. Richard Cocks in particular does so fre- 
quently, and even alludes to his tendency to do so in a letter in 1620: “But, as the 
saying is, nemo sine crimene vivet. Yow must pdon me yf I speak falce Latten &c? 
(Farrington 1991:766; emphasis mine).6 

In other words, these were literate and educated men, and we should not be 
deceived by the fact that most of their surviving records are concerned with busi- 
ness matters, nor by irregular EModE spelling habits. It is unfortunate that there 
are few documents extant which contain longer passages showing their skill in, 
and evident enjoyment of, playful language. Aside from the letter that contains 
the passage in Example (1), there is only one prime example of this, to which I 
now turn to illustrate the full context of Example (1), and with which I wrap up 
my argument. 

In February 1614 - at about the same time as Richard Cocks wrote the letter 
containing Example (1) - William Nealson wrote to Richard Wickham on business 
matters as usual. Halfway through his letter, however, the tone changes completely: 


6. Thompson (1979) points out an amusing connection between classical education, Latinate 
terminology and the inkhorn controversy, and bawdy literature, in noting that The Practical 
Part of Love contains a 15-page parody of Lily’s Latin grammar (1979: 74-77). See also Screech 
(2005) on early EIC servants and erotic pictures. 
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(12) Now to the purpose. Concerning our domesticall affayres, we live well and 
contentedly [...] Of late I caught a great colde for want of bedstaves, but I 
have taken order for falling into the like inconveniences. For first, to recover 
my former health, I forgott not, fasting, a pott of blew burning ayle wth a 
fyry flaming tost, and after (for recreation’s sake) p’vided a long staffe wth a 
pike in thend of it to jumpe over joyned stools wth. Hem. 


Notwithstanding, I may sing honononera, for my trade is quite decayed. [...] 
I have had two satiricall lrs about this matter from Mr Peacocke, wch pleased 
him as little as me (Farrington 1991: 132; emphasis mine) 


Farrington notes that Nealson’s “satirical” letter contains numerous, albeit un- 
traceable allusions to contemporary theatre, but suggests that it may be best 
read as nothing more than a “juvenile celebration” of the English having found 
Japanese consorts (Farrington 1991:133 n. 2). Most of the allusions are indeed 
obscure and I concur with Farrington that tracing them may be difficult if not 
impossible, but I also feel that much of the word play - like the “bedstaves” in 
(12) - is simply generic sexual innuendo (cf. also Examples (6) and (7) and Sec- 
tion 2.3.2 above). However, persistent Google searches revealed the source of the 
most obscure phrase in Nealson’s letter, and this connection turns out to be the 
most telling one: 


(13) Let frugale scholares, and fine fingerd nouices, take their drinke by the 
ownce, and their wine by the halpeworthes, but it is for a Poet, to examine 
the pottle pottes, and gage the bottome of whole gallons; qui bene vult noiew, 
debet ante miveiv. A pot of blew burning ale, with a fierie flaming tost, is as 
good as Pallas with the nine Muses on Pernassus top: without the which, in 
vaine may they crie; 6 thou my muse inspire mee with some pen, when they 
want certaine liquid sacrifice, to rouze her foorth her denne [...] 

(Greene 1589: sig. Alv—A2r; bold emphasis mine) 


Example (13) is from Thomas Nashe’s introductory epistle, “To the Gentlemen 
Students of both Vniversities, to Robert Greene’s Menaphon Camillas alarum to 
slumbering Euphues of 1589 (in some later editions titled Greene’s Arcadia, or Me- 
naphon). Seeing as the wording of the “pot of blue-burning ale, with a fiery flam- 
ing toast” is identical in (12) and (13), Greene's Menaphon must have been among 
the books the English merchants had with them in Japan.’ And for Nealson to use 
it in his letter it must have been a relatively familiar text to Wickham as well. 


7. Nashe’ letter is included in later editions as well. There is also a possibility that this may 
have been a catch-phrase or otherwise memorable line from contemporary literature or popu- 
lar culture, but if so, I have been unable to trace it in any other sources, Early Modern or 
Present-Day. 
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Nashe’s letter in Greene’s Menaphon is part of his well-known pamphlet war 
with Gabriel Harvey (for Nashe, see e.g. Nicholl 2004). Their literary sparring 
touched upon the inkhorn controversy, particularly as it was a prolonged exchange 
of playful language use entailing profuse allusions and Latinate vocabulary (see 
also Barber 1976: 81-90). Nashe was and is infamous for scathing and politically 
dangerous satirical texts, but also for complicated intertextual references to con- 
temporary literary culture (see e.g. Harding 2008; Brydges 1815, introduction). 

Nashe’s taste for satire and intertextuality was shared by many of his contem- 
poraries, including some of the EIC merchants in Japan - certainly by Nealson, as 
seen in (12). Despite being something of a quarrelsome drunkard (his nickname 
“Sturton” in (1) is “derived from the obsolete ‘sturt; meaning ‘violent quarrelling” 
(Farrington 1991:141 n. 5)), Nealson was an educated man, described as a “prac- 
tisioner in the mathematikes,” and he seems to have attended lectures at Gresham 
College (Farrington 1991: 1565; Hendriks 1882). Having been schooled or appren- 
ticed in London, Nealson - as well as most of the other English merchants in Ja- 
pan, certainly Cocks - would also have had access to the hub of the cultural scene 
of early 17th-century England. It is clear that they made full use of this access. 

In sum, their engagement in playful language use as seen in the Japan factory 
records shows that the EIC merchants appreciated satire, allusion and literary ref- 
erence as well as innuendo and bawdy humour, were aware of linguistic registers, 
and were perfectly able to play with all of this. 

Looking again at Example (1), we can now see how it differs from Exam- 
ples (6) and (7). Where the latter two passages use lapidable in the context of long, 
sustained burlesque satire, Cocks’s use of lapidable is a marker of shifting into a 
more jocose style in order to write directly but euphemistically about sex. 


4. Unanswered questions, promising sources: A conclusion 


Having discovered the broader context of Cocks’s use of lapidable, two unan- 
swered questions remain. Firstly, where did Cocks learn the word? Cocks’s letter 
was, of course, not intended for publication, whereas both Practical Part of Love 
and Jemmy Carson’ collections were printed works. More instances of lapidable 
may come to light as more Early Modern English texts, both print and manuscript, 
are digitized and made available. For the moment, we can only suppose Cocks’s 
source must have been a satirical work, although whether a printed pamphlet, a 
play, or a circulated manuscript, it is impossible to tell. He may have learned it 
from texts passed on to him by his patron, Thomas Wilson, Keeper of Records 
at Whitehall (not to be confused with the author of the 1553 Arte of Rhetorique), 
for Wilson is known to have procured pasquils for Sir Robert Cecil (TNA PRO 
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SP 99/2 f. 136r). As recent studies by literary scholars have revealed that the EIC 
records have much to say on topics such as the production, circulation and recep- 
tion of Early Modern drama, a more definitive answer may surface eventually (see 
Taylor 2001; Barbour 2003, 2009). 

The second question concerns the relationship between the use of lapidable 
and Early and Late Modern English dictionaries. Namely, did dictionaries include 
it because it was in use, if rarely, or did satirical writers use it because they found 
it in dictionaries? The contextual evidence shows that lapidable was clearly a word 
which was only used in satirical texts. Although it was first included in dictionar- 
ies as a real Latinate ‘difficult word’ (in the sense of ‘that may be stoned’), it seems 
likely that it was created by satirists who were lampooning inkhorn words and that 
it was only later discovered by more prudish lexicographers (‘that may be stoned’ 
may be a sense that is only found in dictionaries). As seen in Figure 1, however, 
it would seem that lexicographers soon caught on to the real nature of the word 
(even if they continued to include the etymological sense in their dictionaries). 
A thorough study of the compilers of Early Modern English dictionaries may re- 
veal more, especially if attention is paid to the personalities of the lexicographers 
and their connections with satirists and pamphleteers. 

In two previous papers (Kaislaniemi 2009a, 2009b) I have argued that the 
records of the East India Company are an underused but rich source for historical 
linguistics. Not all of the Company records deal solely with business, nor are all 
the business records devoid of linguistic interest. Although substantial portions of 
the records (particularly correspondence) have been edited and published, only a 
few isolated scholars have used EIC sources for research on language (Chaudhary 
2009 is the best example, but see also Minagawa 1974; Majeed 1995; Schreier & 
Wright 2010). This paper is another study in support of this argument, once again 
using historical lexicology to investigate aspects of cultural history. I hope I have 
succeeded in showing how insights into language, literature and history can be 
gained through the study of these overlooked historical texts. 
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Appendix 1 


List of dictionaries surveyed 


This list contains not only those dictionaries which include lapidable as a headword, but also 
those that I surveyed which did not contain lapidable. Since this study was not comprehensive 
in scope, no conclusions could be drawn from comparing the resulting numbers, but all the 
dictionaries surveyed are listed here for the record. Most of these dictionaries were consulted 
in EEBO and ECCO, but a few editions were found only on Google Books. 

All dictionaries are listed alphabetically by compiler/editor, and then works are given in 
order of first appearance. The surname of the compiler/editor is followed by a short form of the 
works title in italics, occasional comments on either the books surveyed or their comments on 
lapidable (such as marking it */D/t to indicate obsolescence, rarity, or borrowed origin), and 
dates for editions surveyed. The two books in which lapidable was not included as a headword, 
but occurs within definitions, are marked with an asterisk before the name of the compiler. 


1. Lapidable as a headword (25 works; 106 editions; 1656-1806) 


1.1 Multilingual dictionaries: In the sense of ‘marriageable (16 works; 51 editions; 1677-1797) 


Bailey, Mr Nathan Bailey’s English dictionary / Nathan Bailey’s Englische Wérter-buch, *t, 1736 

Bailey, A compleat English dictionary / Englische-deutsche wortebuch, +, 1761, 1771, 1792 

Bailey, Nathan Bailey’ dictionary English-German and German-English, 1797 

Berthelson, An English and Danish dictionary, 1754 

Boyer, The royal dictionary, D t, 1699, 1702, 1719, 1727, 1729, 1752, 1756, 1759, 1769 

Boyer, The royal dictionary abridged, D +, 1700, 1708, 1715, 1720, 1738, 1751, 1755 

Coles, A dictionary, English-Latin, and Latin-English, 1679, 1692, 1693, 1707, 1711, 1716, 1720, 
1730, 1736, 1742, 1764, 1772 
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Littleton, Dictionarium Latino-barbarum, * (from Latin), 1677 

Littleton, Dr Adam Littleton’s Latin dictionary, * (from Latin), 1678, 1684, 1703, 1715, 1723, 
1735 

Littleton, Linguae Romanae dictionarium, * (from Latin), 1693 

Miége, The great French dictionary, +, 1688 

Miége, Short French dictionary, t, 1690, 1691, 1699, 1750 

O’Begly & MacCurtin, The English Irish Dictionary, D, 1732 

Serenius, Dictionarium anglo-svethico-latinum, Dt, 1734 

*Serenius, Dictionarium Suethico-Anglo-Latinum, in definitions from Swedish to English and 
not as own headword, 1741 

Serenius, An English and Swedish dictionary, Dt, 1757 


1.2 Monolingual dictionaries 
a. In the sense of ‘marriageable (4 works; 8 editions; 1706-1806) 


Kersey, Dictionarium Anglo-Britannicum, +, 1708, 1715, 1721 

*Leslie, Dictionary of synonymous words, in lists of terms under HUSBAND and WOMAN and 
not as own headword, 1806 

Martin, Lingua Britannica reformata, 1749, 1754 

Phillips & Kersey, New World of Words, t, 1706, 1720 


b. In the sense of ‘marriageable and ‘that may be stoned’ (3 works; 31 editions; 1724-1800) 


Ash, The new and complete dictionary of the English language, 1775, 1795 

Bailey, An universal etymological English dictionary, from 2nd ed., 1724, 1726, 1728, 1731, 1733, 
1735, 1740, 1742, 1745, 1747, 1749, 1753, 1755, 1757, 1759, 1761, 1763, 1763, 1770, 1773, 
1775, 1776, 1778, 1782, 1783, 1789, 1800 

Bailey, Dictionarium Britannicum, 1730, 1736 


c. Inthe sense of ‘that may be stoned’ (2 works; 16 editions; 1656-1732) 


Blount, Glossographia, 1656, 1659, 1661, 1670, 1674, 1681 
Coles, An English Dictionary, 10th ed. corrected, 1676, 1677, 1684, 1685, 1692, 1696, 1713, 
1717, 1724, 1732 


2. Lapidable not found (21 works; 90 editions; 1598-1797) 
2.1 Multilingual dictionaries (10 works; 24 editions; 1598-1797) 


Boyer, The royal dictionary, new ed., 1773, 1780, 1783 

Boyer, The royal dictionary abridged, corrected ed., 1764, 1767, 1771 

Boyer, Boyer’ royal dictionary abridged, 1777, 1786, 1791, 1797 

Coles, A dictionary, English-Latin, and Latin-English, 1677 

Florio, A vvorlde of wordes, 1598 

Florio, Queen Anna’s nevv vvorld of words, 1611 

Florio, Vocabolario Italiano & Inglese, 1659, 1688, 1690 

Gouldman, A copious dictionary in three parts, English-Latin—-English, 1664, 1669, 1674, 1678 
Miége, A new dictionary French and English, 1677, 1679 

Miége, A short dictionary English and French, 1684, 1685 
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2.2 Monolingual dictionaries (11 works; 66 editions; 1616-1797) 


Bailey, The universal etymological English dictionary in two parts, vol. 2, 1727, 1737 

Bailey (& Buchanan), The new universal etymological English dictionary, from 4th ed.; 1759 
corr. by “Mr. Buchanan,” 1756, 1759, 1760, 1763, 1764, 1775, 1776 

J[ohn].B[ullokar]., An English expositor, 1654 rev. and corr. by “W.S.;” 1663 rev. ed. by anon, 
1616, 1621, 1641, 1654, 1656, 1663, 1667, 1671, 1676, 1680, 1684, 1688, 1695, 1698 

J[ohn].B[ullokar]. & R. Browne, The English Expositour Improvd, revised corrected and aug- 
mented 10th ed., 1707, 1719, 1726, 1763, 1769, 1775 

Cockeram, The English dictionarie, 1670 rev. by “S.C. 1623, 1626, 1631, 1632, 1637, 1639, 1642, 
1647, 1650, 1651 & 1655, 1658, 1670 

N. H., The Ladies Dictionary, 1694 

Johnson, A dictionary of the English language, 1755, 1756, 1765, 1770, 1773, 1778, 1783, 1786, 
1797 

Kersey, A New English Dictionary, 1702, 1713, 1731, 1739, 1772 


Kersey, A New Classical English Dictionary, 1757 
Phillips, New World of Words, 1658, 1662, 1663, 1671, 1678, 1696, 1700 
Skinner, A new English dictionary, 1691 


3. Other dictionaries seen (not included in this study) 


Roderick, The English and Welch dictionary, 1725 
Roderick, Y geirlyfr Saesneg a Chymraeg; neu'r Saesneg o flaen y Cymraeg, 1737 


Appendix 2 


Chronological table of first attestations of lapidable in dictionaries (works) 


Date Author Title Lang Sense 

1656 Blount Glossographia mono stonable 
1676 Coles An English D. mono stonable 
1677 Littleton D. Latino-barbarum multi marriageable 
1678 Littleton Latin D. multi marriageable 
1679 Coles D. Eng-Lat & Lat-Eng multi marriageable 
1688  Miège Great French D. multi marriageable 
1690  Miège Short French D. multi marriageable 
1693 Littleton Linguae Romanae D. multi marriageable 
1699 Boyer Royal D. multi marriageable 
1700 Boyer Royal D. Abridged multi marriageable 
1706 Phillips & Kersey New World of Words mono marriageable 
1708 Kersey D. Anglo-Brit. mono marriageable 
1724 Bailey Universal Etym. D. mono both 

1730 Bailey D. Britannicum mono both 
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Date Author Title Lang Sense 

1734 Serenius D. Anglo-svethico-latinum multi marriageable 
1736 Bailey Mr Nathan Bailey's Eng. D. multi marriageable 
1737  O'Begly English Irish D. multi marriageable 
1741 Serenius D. Suethico-Anglo-Latinum multi marriageable 
1749 Martin Lingua Britannica mono marriageable 
1754  Berthelson English and Danish D. multi marriageable 
1757 Serenius English and Swedish D. multi marriageable 
1761 Bailey A Compleat English D. multi marriageable 
1775 Ash New and complete D. mono both 

1797 Bailey N. B.s D. Eng-Ger & Ger-Eng multi marriageable 
1806 Leslie D. of synonymous words mono marriageable 
Appendix 3 


List of dictionaries used in Figure 2 


The works included in Figure 2 all go through revisions or corrections. In this list, the symbol > 
indicates these revisions/corrections, and the markers + and Dt indicate whether lapidable is 
marked as a problematic word in the relevant editions. 


Phillips + K = Phillips, New World of Words, 7 editions 1658-1700 > Phillips & Kersey, New 
World of Words, 2 eds. 1706-1720, t 

Bailey U and Bailey NU = Bailey, An universal etymological English dictionary, 27 eds. from 2nd 
ed. 1724-1800 > Bailey, The new universal etymological English dictionary, 7 eds. from 4th 
ed. 1756-1776 

Boyer R = Boyer, The royal dictionary, 9 eds. 1699-1769, Dt > Boyer, The royal dictionary, new 
ed., 3 eds. 1773-1783 

Boyer A = Boyer, The royal dictionary abridged, 7 eds. 1700-1755, Dt > corrected ed., 3 eds. 
1764-1771, Boyer’s royal dictionary abridged, 4 eds. 1777-1797 

Coles = Coles, A dictionary, English-Latin, and Latin-English, 1st ed. 1677 > from 2nd ed., 
12 eds. 1679-1772 

Miége G = Miége, A new dictionary French and English, 2 eds. 1677-1679 > The great French 
dictionary, 1st ed. 1688, t 

Miége S = Miége, A short dictionary English and French, 2 eds. 1684-1685 > Short French dic- 
tionary, 4 eds. 1690-1750, t 


From denominal to deverbal 


Action nouns in the English suffix -al 


Cynthia Lloyd 
Independent Scholar 


This paper deals with one of the rival French suffixes which now form abstract 
nouns from verbs in English, as in recite/recital. Such formatives are often seen 
as semantically interchangeable, forming nouns with the core meaning ‘action/ 
fact of V-ing’? However, it can be argued that from their earliest appearance in 
English these suffixes began to select characteristically from a nexus of common 
meanings, both in the kinds of bases to which each suffix was attached, and 

in the kinds of contexts in which the formations tended to appear. This paper 
will suggest that deverbal derivatives in -al with action senses did not appear 
substantially until the seventeenth century, when a specialised meaning of ‘com- 
pleted action’ possibly began to be favoured. 


Keywords: action nouns, Middle English, Modern English, semantics, suffix, 
word-formation 


1. Introduction 


This book includes papers on both Old English and Latinate Renaissance lexis in 
English (Liberman and Diller respectively). It also contains studies of the transi- 
tion from Latin to Old English (Hall), and of the subsequent revival of interest in 
Old English during the Latinised English Renaissance (Karlas-Tarkka). Between 
these two points, the OE vernacular became reunited with Latinate culture and 
lexis through the medium of the conquering language, French. 

Between 1150 and 1500 not only OE lexis but OE formatives such as prefixes 
and suffixes were substantially replaced by French equivalents. In previous re- 
search (Lloyd 2005, 2007a, 2007b, 2011) I examined the integration into English 
of the French nominal suffixes -ment, -ation, -ance/-ence, -age and -al, and the 
semantic categories in which they were used in their earliest recorded citations. 
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In the present paper I want to compare the early semantic profile of ME nouns in 
-al with a sample for the 16th and 17th centuries. 

The ME data was taken in the first instance from my own selection of texts, 
chosen to represent in approximately equal volume three periods of ME: 1150- 
1300, the 14th century and the 15th century. It was clear that this sample needed 
broadening. Dalton-Puffer’s study (1996) uses the Penn-Helsinki Corpus of Middle 
English as a database for all French affixes in ME. This corpus includes a wide range 
of text types, but seems to have limitations as a source of suffixed words: in fact, 
Dalton-Puffer found in it only two examples of the suffix -aille (precursor of -al). 
The corpus includes only 55 text samples and was designed chiefly for research 
into historical syntax. There seems room therefore for a different kind of sample. 
In addition, I wanted to construct a semantic profile for each suffix from the earli- 
est known occurrence of each word in my database. For this reason I turned to the 
Middle English Dictionary (MED), which provides dates for first attributions across 
438 texts for the five suffixes originally studied: many more than the 55 of the 
Helsinki Corpus. The 153 nouns in -al listed in the MED are taken from 126 texts, 
ranging from early romances to the 15th century Rolls of Parliament. 

All items, together with forms on the same stem, have been dated from the 
MED, except those which appear only in the OED. This includes words taken 
from my own initial selection of texts: as only first attributions are given, quota- 
tions are from the MED or OED where these pre-date the texts. Where the MED 
gives different dates for a MS and its original text, I have also given both dates, 
that for the MS appearing first. The origin of words has been checked in the dic- 
tionaries of Anglo-Norman, Old French and Medieval Latin which appear in the 
bibliography. References for dictionary citations can be checked in the Plan and 
Bibliography of the MED and the Introduction to the OED. 

Nunnally has claimed that heterogeneous data such as this can lead to mislead- 
ingly homogenised results, since “the facts of variation are blended into standard- 
ized numbers” (1991: 26). He believes that “general conclusions must be enriched 
by differently conceived, more narrowly confined studies” (1991: 34), which in his 
view “present a less distorted picture” (1991:31). I decided for all these reasons 
to compare my ME data with a cross-section of later work from a single author, 
though perhaps the most varied and versatile of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries: Shakespeare. This makes possible a comparison between ME usage of 
earlier lexis across a range of genres and texts, and the highly conscious use of the 
same and similar lexis by a literary artist. However, the Shakespeare sample in 
all yielded 47 words, only ten of which originated after the ME period. A search 
under the letters A to D in the OED online yielded 77 neologisms in -al from 
the 16th and 17th centuries, of which 20 were deverbal: a similar ratio to that 
for analysable nouns in my ME sample. Nevertheless, Malkiel has said that the 
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growth and progress of the suffix -al “conspicuously accelerated in the period 
1580-1650” (1944: 84), which he demonstrated by the dates of first occurrences 
of all nouns in the suffix beginning with re-. Although the presence of this prefix 
may in fact artificially inflate the proportion of deverbal nouns under the letter R, 
it seemed to me that this would be a useful sample to examine for the semantics 
of later deverbal nouns in -al. 

Through these three samples I have attempted to compare the ratio of deverbal 
nouns in new words to those on other bases, the ratio of established words to new 
words in a particular author, and the distribution of semantics of deverbal nouns. 


2. History and morphology 


Jespersen states that -al in English substantives derives from Latin third declen- 
sion neuter endings -al/-alia, or from the adjectival ending -alis/-ale/-alia, point- 
ing out that many nouns such as capital and principal were originally adjectives 
(1942: VI.383, 22.2.[1]). Marchand’s account omits the nominalised adjectives. 
According to him, the nominal suffix “-al (type arrival) forms sbs [substantives] 
of action chiefly from verbs of Latin or French origin” He adds that “Neither the 
OED nor the grammars say anything convincing as to how -al became an English 
formative” (1969: 236, 4.5.1.). Malkiel, however (1944: 80ff) traces the English suf- 
fix to three Old French endings, -al, -ail and -aille, which are included in my own 
categorisation below. 


2.1 Morphological types 


If the nominalised adjectives are included, my ME sample in -al falls into 6 main 
morphological types. In addition to these main types back-formations appear, as 
in assaile, formed on the verb assailen. 

I have in fact found only 169 noun entries in total under -al in the MED, most 
being of my Type 1. I have included 153 in my sample, excluding only a mixed 
set of mainly concrete nouns of heterogeneous derivation, some from Greek and 
Arabic. Type 1, e.g. cardinal, is a nominalisation of the Latin adjective in -alis/-ale, 
which itself was formed on a Latin noun of the 1st or 3rd declension, the adjecti- 
val suffix being attached to the stem of the oblique cases. The stem therefore does 
not correspond to any simplex English form. 

In the second type, such as sacramental, the ME adjectival suffix is added to a 
Latinate noun in French or English. In ME the type may be an adjective which is 
later nominalised (e.g. sacramental) or a noun which later develops an adjectival 
use (e.g. menial). 
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The third type, e.g. vitaille, entered ME through French. The ending derives 
from Latin -alia, the neuter plural of the adjectival suffix -ale (see Type 1 above). 
The base is Latin and corresponds to no simplex English form. The ending is vari- 
ously spelt in ME as -ail(le) or -ayl(e), while -eil(le), -eyl(e) and -el(le) are shared 
with suffixes of other derivations. Malkiel (1944: 82) distinguishes -ail from -aille 
in OF, deriving the former from the Latin diminutive -aculum; however, there 
seems little semantic reflection of this distinction in ME forms, which according 
to Malkiel marked inconsistencies also existing in OF (1944:83). These nouns 
sometimes take a plural form in both French and English, as in funerelles. 

In a fourth type, brushail(De, the ending is as in Type 3, but the base is a 
French noun which may or may not occur in ME. 

A fifth type, e.g. springal, is formed on a native nominal or verbal stem. The 
type seems to be rare and in the two best-known cases, bridale and buriel, the suf- 
fix also has a native origin (see Jespersen 1954: VI.386, 22.2[4]). I have included 
them in the sample because they seem to have been identified with forms in the 
French suffix at an early stage. 

The type I am concerned with here is the sixth type, e.g. ar(r)ivaile, which 
is formed, perhaps by analogy with Types 3 and 4, on a French or ME Latinate 
verb stem. According to Malkiel (1944:81), some exponents of Type 6 had an -al 
ending in OF Here also the spelling is variable, using all forms available to Type 3 
and in some cases the ModE form -al(l), which perhaps reflects a phonological 
change.! This type tends to attract stems with prefixes, especially re-. 


3. Productivity and analysability 


ModE makes distinctions between -al, -el and -le, but spelling suggests that ME 
did not. Nouns exist in which variants are used interchangeably to render not 
only the four types giving ModE -al, but the OE nominal suffixes -els and -ol, as in 
buriel, besides Latin suffixes such as -ilium/-ilia (e.g. mervaile, counseil). In some 
of the nouns excluded from the data, such as coral, hostel and chapel, the suffix 
reflects the Latin endings -allum and the diminutives -ellum/-ella. As a nominal 
formative, -al was therefore subject to more confusion than it was as an adjectival 
suffix. Furthermore the basis for analogy was largely lacking, in that a high pro- 
portion of borrowings were in fact Latin adjectives, nominalised in French or ME, 


1. Until the 15th century the stress was probably on the suffix (Jespersen 1942: VI.438, 24.4). In 
Types 3, 4 and 5, end-stress may be indicated by spellings such as bataille, ar(r)ivaile. Jespersen, 
Marchand and Malkiel all point out that deverbal nouns in -al were formed on end-stressed 
verbs, which may have contributed to the later loss of stress on the suffix. 
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which had no simplex forms in English at any time. It is probable that this lack of 
morphological transparency inhibited the productivity of the suffix in ME. 

Nevertheless, the MED gives 18 nouns (a surprisingly large number) as be- 
ing of possible ME derivation. Thirteen of these are misleading, however, being 
nouns such as venial which have morphological counterparts in OF adjectives, 
and which usually first appeared as adjectives in ME. Some, for example oriental 
(c1400 [c1378]) and pascal (a1500 [a1415]), were introduced as nouns before they 
were used as adjectives in ME. Most are morphologically unanalysable borrow- 
ings, where only the nominal function can be said to be of ME introduction. Four 
of five analysable nouns said to derive from ME adjectives (14th-century substan- 
cial and natural, and 15th-century spiritual and lineal) also have counterparts in 
OF or AN. However, in ME they follow the related nouns substance, nature, spirit 
and line, from which in theory they could also derive. The fifth, fantastical (c1460 
[al449]) has no counterpart in French and seems to be a genuine ME coinage, 
possibly on the borrowed ME noun fantastik. 

These five are all 15th- or late 14th-century introductions into ME. There 
are also four late 14th-century nouns on Romance bases which appear to have 
no French counterparts. One is the collective noun brigantaille ‘affairs relating to 
brigands’ (a1393), a nonce formation on the French noun brigaunt. Two are de- 
verbal: rehersail (c1395) and deposal (1397). Suppowail ‘support’ (c1450 [a1400]) 
is of obscure origin, according to the MED possibly Scottish. More appear in 
the 15th century. Two follow both nouns and verbs in ME: the collective botaille 
‘boundaries’ (a1555 [?a1430]) following the noun butte (1250) and the verb but- 
ten (1315), and the instrumental firmal ‘rent’ (1454), following the noun ferme 
‘farm’ (1121) and the verb fermen ‘to farm’ (a1150). Three more are purely dever- 
bal: stoppal ‘stopper’ (a1475 [%a1430]) is formed on a native verb stoppen (1000 
[2?OE]); apposaile ‘question (a1500 [a1415]) and reversal (1488) are formed on 
Romance bases, but also have no recorded counterparts in French. All these are 
analysable in the sense adopted by Pattison (1975), whose definition I have fol- 
lowed. Pattison makes a distinction between unanalysable borrowings, which ap- 
pear before any related simplex form is recorded in the language, and analysable 
words which follow the adoption of an earlier simplex form (1975: 159, 210). An 
example would be reversal (1488), above, the first attestation of which follows that 
for an ME verb reversen (c1350 [a1333]), from which it could in theory derive. 

By the beginning of the 14th century there is evidence of reanalysis of both 
Latin and OE forms. Indeed, the potential for productivity might even be thought 
to have existed with this suffix since the beginning of the 13th century, given 
an apparent reanalysis of the two OE nouns bryd gealu ‘wedding feast’ to pro- 
duce bridale (c1200). However, it is also possible that the reanalysis did not take 
place until the 14th century, when spousaille would provide an obvious analogy. 
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Previously bridaile, bridall etc. may simply have reflected a spelling confusion. 
‘That a reanalysis had certainly taken place by the 15th century is shown by an 
adjectival use in 1420, by which time most of the possible ME coinages had also 
appeared. It seems, then, that at least by the end of the ME period there was some 
consciousness of -al as a formative suffix. But the Latin dies male ‘unlucky days’ 
appears as early as the beginning of the 14th century as the collective dismal 
(a1325 [c1300]), and there is also at this time a possible native formation in sprin- 
gal ‘catapult’ (c1330 [?c1300]), which could as well be formed on the native verb 
springen (a1225 [OE]) as on the French verb espringuer. Although there exists 
an OF noun espringale, the OED suggests that this is a back-formation from the 
Anglo-Latin springaldus, itself possibly a translation from the ME. This would 
make springal an English formation which was borrowed into French, rather than 
the more usual reverse. 

I have also found nine examples before and during this period, that is from 
the mid 14th century to the late 15th, of later or (in one case) simultaneous vari- 
ants in -al on nouns in other Latinate suffixes, such as repentaille (a1450 [a1338]) 
following repentaunce (c1300). 

The majority of ME nouns in -al are denominal derivatives. Discounting 
back-formations, out of 73 analysable nouns I have found only 20 purely deverbal 
derivatives over the total period. Three others are back-formations, many could 
derive from either verbs or nouns, and one, neutral, follows an ME adjective neu- 
ter. The 80 unanalysable nouns derive ultimately from nouns, or occasionally 
adjectives, in Latin or French. Marchand suggests that the deverbal type in -al 
was developed in Anglo-Norman, pointing out that the “earliest English words” 
of this type, e.g. rehearsal, acquittal, reprisal, reversal, refusal, are all legal terms 
(1969: 237, 4.5.4.; see also Rothwell 1979: 292-293 and 2000 on the adaptation of 
Anglo-Norman terms to the legal register in England). 


4. Semantics 


The semantic categories I have found most applicable to ME deverbal suffixes 
are the core meaning ‘action; with the aspects quality, general fact and specific 
instance, and the cases object, agent and instrument. Kastovsky also names a facti- 
tive case (1985:223, 226) expressing result, which I have replaced by a complex 
category combining result with state. For denominal nouns in -age and -al, it has 
been necessary to add the categories collective and attributive. The latter is ap- 
plicable only to forms in -al derived ultimately from Latin adjectives; an example 
would be the nominalisation of the adjective official to mean ‘person in office’ 
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It seems inevitable that words denoting verbal action may be used in abstract 
and generalised senses to refer to the non-specific fact of the action denoted by 
the verb base. Where the base naturally extends to the semantic area of ‘moral 
quality; an action noun may also be extended metaphorically to sum up the qual- 
ity of the action, as in judgement. This sense is relatively rare for nouns in -al. 
Equally, nouns expressing actions which are always specific in practice may be 
used in general contexts in order to name the action. In distinguishing general 
from specific action I have been guided by both context and syntax. 

Substitution of the gerund (V+-ing) for the deverbal noun is of course an in- 
dicator for general as well as specific action senses. Syntactic indicators of specifi- 
city include specifiers such as the, that and the said, the existence of a direct object, 
or (where the base suggests action) the plural indicating countable instances, as 
in arrivals. Where the action is public or collective, an action noun can denote 
an occasion, which perhaps should be regarded as a public instance. An example 
would be bridal ‘marriage ceremony. 

My focus here will be on the semantics of deverbal action nouns and the as- 
pects which they come to favour. 


4.1 1150-1300 


Most of the 18 nouns in -al in the early period are unanalysable borrowings. Deri- 
vations are very variable, the largest unanalysable group being attributive nouns 
borrowed from French but deriving ultimately from Latin adjectives. Others are 
scattered sparsely across case functions. The three action nouns (one unanalys- 
able and two analysable) all occur in specific contexts. One is a back-formation, 
and one a reanalysis of an OE compound signifying an occasion. 

Unanalysable bataille (c1275 [?a1216]) is classified by Malkiel as a collective 
noun in French, the interpretation of which would be ‘things pertaining to fight- 
ing’ (Malkiel 1944: 80). It occurs in ME c1300 [?c1225] with the sense ‘battalion; 
but in the earliest (and in most subsequent) contexts, it has rather the function of 
an occasion noun: 


(1) 3if men habbeb bataile inume, 
Ich wat hwaber schal beon ouerkume (Owl & N. 1197, MED) 
‘If they have joined battle, I know which will be defeated? 


Analysable assaile ‘act of assailing’ (c1400 [%a1300]) is given by the MED as a 
back-formation from the verb assaillen (c1230 [?a1200]). It first occurs in a spe- 
cific context: 
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(2) Leteþ hem passen wibouten assaile, 
And siwep me after my taile (KAlex. 2137, MED) 
‘Let them pass without attacking them, and follow me, bringing up the rear? 


As we have seen, the occasion noun bridale (c1200) was not originally a suffixed 
noun at all, but was reanalysed from OE bryd gealu ‘wedding feast? Here gealu has 
come to be identified with the suffix -al according to the rule N+-al = N. 


4.2 The 14th century 


There are equal numbers of analysable and unanalysable nouns (35 each) in the 
sample for this period. In the 14th-century data, both unanalysable and analys- 
able nouns are predominantly in the attributive class. Among analysables, how- 
ever, this predominance is much less marked, with ten attributives rivalled by 
eight instrumentals. 

Action senses are rare among unanalysable nouns. The de-adjectival noun 
moral (c1400) had the quality sense of ‘virtue; and regal (?a1400 [a1338]) first ap- 
pears in the factual sense of ‘sovereignty: 

Six analysable nouns are possibly deverbal, in that they follow both nouns and 
verbs. A handful of other analysables follow only verbs. Most of these appear with 
action senses. A slight majority of action nouns appears in specific contexts. 

Analysable memorial (a1382) first appears as the general fact of remembering: 


(3) Pou forsobe, Lord, in to withoute ende abidist stille, and thi memorial in to 
ieneracioun and in to ieneracioun (W. Bible Ps. 101. 14, MED) 
‘You truly, Lord, live for ever, as does the memory [remembering] of you from 
generation to generation. 


The earliest citation of espiaille ‘spying’ (c1390) is also in a general context: 


(4) Thanne shal ye euere mo countrewayte emboyssementz and alle espialle 
(Chaucer CT. Mel. B. 2509, MED) 
“Then you will always be anticipating ambushes and all kinds of spying’ 


while that of supposal (a1425 [?c1380]) is in a general context naming a hypo- 
thetical action that would in practice be specific: 


(5) We mai seie bi supposal, pat we gesse þat it is so, and whoever hab more 
evidence, his part shulde sunner be supposed 
(Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 344, MED) 
“We may say by an act of supposing that we guess that it is so, and whoever has 
more evidence, his contribution should more readily be supposed to be true’ 
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The other analysable action nouns first appear in specific contexts. Spousaille 
(c1450 [c1300]) first signifies the ceremony of marriage, although shortly after- 
wards (a1400 [c1303]) it is a synonym of mariage, signifying the state. Arivaille 
(a1393) and rehersaille (c1395) are used in verbal phrases with taken and maken, 
to mean specific acts of arriving and recounting: 


(6) I charge you ... 
That ye the same Schip vitaile, 
In which that sche tok arivaile (Gower CA 2. 1032, MED) 
‘I want you ... to victual the same ship that she arrived in; 

(7) Yet forgat I to maken rehersaille 
Of watres corosif or of lymaille, etc. (Chaucer, CT. CY. G. 852, MED) 
‘But I forgot to list corrosive waters and metal filings’ 


Deposal (1397) also first appears in a specific context: 


(8) I was in place ther it was communed and spoken in manere of deposal of my 


liege Loord (R Parl. 3. 379/a, MED) 
‘I was there when it was discussed together and agreed how to depose my liege 
Lord: 


4.3 The 15th century 


In the 15th century, 21 unanalysable nouns in this suffix have an attributive sense. 
Of the others, one has agentive and two objective senses, four are collective nouns 
and four are instrumental. Three of the four instrumentals are attributives imply- 
ing an instrumental noun. The only unanalysable action noun, funerelle(s), signi- 
fies a specific occasion. 

A majority of the 32 analysable nouns is divided between 12 attributives and 
nine instrumentals. Testimonial and fantastical are in fact attributive with an im- 
plied instrumental noun, while others add the suffix as an intensive to an existing 
unsuffixed instrumental noun, as in organal ‘organ’? However, most are or could 
be deverbal formations. In the 15th century, this is true of analysable nouns in all 
categories except attributive and collective. 

Among analysable action nouns, the contexts of first appearances are shared 
equally between quality and fact, with one specific instance. Aquitaille (1430) in most 
of the MED entries means ‘behaving’ with an underlying sense of ‘behaving well:’ 


(9) Of the Kynges aquitaille and of his devoir and diligence 
(Proc. Privy C. 4.20, MED) 
‘Of the King’s quality of behaviour and of his duty and diligence’ 
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Misgovernaile (?a1439) is a synonym of misgovernement and misgovernaunce, im- 
plying action seen in a moral dimension: 


(10) ... Kynges exiled for such mysgovernaile 
And fals outrages done to the poraile (Lydgate FP. 2.1434, MED) 
‘Kings exiled for such bad governing and treacherous abuses of the poor? 


Trial (1436) and reversall ‘restitution’ (1488) first appear in general contexts: 


(11) ... That the Triall of the Life and Deth, Landes and Tenementz, Goodes and 
Catalles, of every Persone ... by ye Lawe of the same Roiaulme, remayneth 
and stondeth, etc. (R Parl. 4. 5., 16, MED) 
‘.. That [the right to] trial for life and death, lands and property, goods and 
Chattels should remain good for every person by the law of this same 
realm, etc? 


(12) The Acte of Restitution or Reversall, made in the said Parliament... 
(R Parl. VI. 413, OED) 
“The legislation for restitution made in the same Parliament... 


Refusal (1474) first appears in a specific context: 


(13) Any of the said Commyssioners or Collectours provyng the same refusell 
(R Parl. VI. 118/2, OED) 
‘Any of the said commisioners or collectors investigating this same act of 
refusal? 


Reversall (1488) also appears in a specific context elsewhere in the text quoted 
above: 


(14) Rehersyng the said Reversall, Repelle, Adnullation and Avoydaunce, of this 
said Acte (R Parl. VI. (1503), 526/2, OED) 
‘Going over the said reversing, repealing, annulling and rendering null and 
void of this said Act? 


4-4 Semantics of ME nouns in -al: Summary 


The distribution of semantic categories for the MED sample has been charted 
in Table 1. Marchand claims that deverbal derivation in -al (my Type 6 above) 
“is made almost exclusively from resultative-transitive verbs” and that nouns in 
-al and -aille from Latin -ale/-alia (my Types 1 and 2 above) express ‘plurality 
and collectivity’ (1969: 237, 4.5.3., 4.5.4.). In Kastovsky’s diachronic classification 
(1985: 226), deverbal nouns in the suffix -al function only as action nouns or in 
agentive and factitive (resultative) cases. Even discounting as he does the mixed 
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Table 1. Nouns in -al from the MED: Semantics of first attributions 


Unanalysable 


Attributive 


Collective Locative 


Instrument Agent Object 


Result/state Action 


1150-1300 
cardinal 
special 
capital 
mervaile 
metal 

14th century 
dominical 
principal 
paregal 
animal 
venial 
emperal 
triennal 
general 
corporal 
quienal 
equinoxial 
biennal 
mineral 
annuel 
roial 

real 

surreal 
15th century 
septentrional 
pascal 

casal 
commensal 
parietal 
local 
cubital 

fical 

dual 

digital 
emoroidal 
tribunal 


journal 


entraille hospital 


feuail 


dismal 
vitaille 
frapaille 
chenaille 
trental 
polaille 
limaille 


rascal 


brushail 
almaille 
coraille 


antiquaille 


counseil minstral entaile 


nasal remissail 
temporal 

dial 

original 

genital 

braccal 


cordial 


brachial responsail judicial 
suspiral resaille 
pectoral 
manuel 


batailleinst 


moralqual 
regalfact 


funerelle 
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Table 1. (continued) 


Unanalysable 
Attributive Collective Locative Instrument Agent Object Result/state Action 
curial 
gradual 
quinquenal 
doctrinal 
pennoral 
boreal 
noval 
conthoral 
Analysable 

Attributive Collective Locative Instrument Agent Object Result/state Action 
1150-1300 

biriel penitencial travail bridaleinst 

apparail assaileinst 

14th century 
official poverail rivaille ordinal springal decretal repentaille memorialft 
provincial bushaille coronal governail espiailleft 
oriental portal aventaille causal spousaileinst 
material brigantaille rental supposalinst 
meinial signal arivaileinst 
simonial divinaille rehersailinst 
ceremonial spiritual deposalinst 
accidental suppowail 
substancial 
natural 
15th century 
sinodal botaille sustenal stoppal apposail disavaile aquitailequal 
mercurial bestial reprisail misgov’ailqu 
aneurismal cordaille testimonial trialft 
lineal reparail reversalft/ins 
finial fantastical refusalinst 
processional nerval 
iral firmal 
sacramental defial 
neutral organal 
vestal 
piramidal 


menstrual 
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origins which give rise to nominalised adjectives, collectives and miscellaneous 
concrete nouns, this analysis seems insufficient for ME. In my sample, agentive 
senses are outnumbered by instrumentals, while resultative and even action sens- 
es are rare. 

I have classified only two nouns under the factitive heading of result/state. 
These are repentaille, expressing an active mental state, and disavaile ‘disadvan- 
tage; probably a back-formation on the earlier verb disavailen rather than a true 
suffixed form, and also expressing a more generalised passive state. Both are ana- 
lysable. There are no unanalysable result/state nouns, and I have found only four 
unanalysable nouns in the action area: moral, the quality of virtue, regal ‘rule; ex- 
pressing a general fact, and two occasion nouns, bataille and funerelle(s). Among 
analysables, however, there are 14 action nouns, with a majority of nine appearing 
in specific contexts across the ME period. Of the specific instance nouns, two sig- 
nify occasion (the reanalysed bridale and its apparent synonym spousaille, which 
later generally meant the state of matrimony). Spousaille could derive from either 
a noun or a verb in English. Another, assaile ‘attack’ is a back-formation. The 
others are deverbal, as are half the instrumentals and all the agentives among 
analysable nouns, as well as the resultative repentaille. But here too action nouns 
are slightly outnumbered by instrumentals. 

In my sample, of course, denominal attributive nouns associated with ad- 
jectives are in a small majority even among analysables. This is true in both the 
14th and 15th centuries, which resemble each other in both the analysable and 
unanalysable parts of the sample. The unanalysable semantic profile, however, is 
different from the analysable, with a clear majority of purely attributive nouns in 
both centuries, and an overall majority of 43 out of 80, more than half the sample. 
Among unanalysables, action nouns are also greatly outnumbered both by collec- 
tive nouns and by instrumental senses derived from attributives. Among analysa- 
bles, however, the majority of pure attributives is smaller (22 out of 73), collectives 
are less prominent and the total for action senses (15) is more than three times 
that for unanalysables (4). Two appear in the early period, and the rest are almost 
equally divided between the 14th century (7) and the 15th (5 nouns amounting to 
6 occurrences). The sample is probably too small to show significant diachronic 
changes, but it is worth noting that all of the 15th-century examples are deverbal, 
as are all but two of those in the 14th. 

In some analysable denominal forms the suffix seems mainly intensive, to 
mark the sense already borne by the base noun, which may be attributive (as in 
material) or instrumental (as in organal). Sometimes it seems merely to mark a 
plural, as in cordaille. It is also noticeable from the MED entries that in several 
cases, such as spousaille, temporal and biriel, the first recorded meaning quickly 
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disappears. The uncertainty of origin prevailing among ME nouns in this suffix 
seems reflected in a degree of uncertainty in the semantics. There is no clear 
semantic pattern either among possible coinages or among later alternatives to 
forms in other suffixes. 

Nevertheless, English deverbal nouns in -al certainly became “substan- 
tives of action,” as Marchand says (1969:237, 4.5.3.). In the earlier edition of 
his survey he goes on to suggest that “[i]n contradistinction to -ance which is 
a derivative with durative verbs, the suffix -al is tacked on to words implying a 
final result” (1960: 181, 5.1.). This is true of about half of the bases of analysable 
deverbal nouns in my ME sample. However, in considering contexts, I have 
classified most of these under action rather than result/state, because these first 
contexts seemed to me to emphasise the action (usually specific) rather than 
the result: 


(15) Deposal: 

I was in place ther it was communed and spoken in manere of deposal 

of my liege Loord (R Parl. 3. (1397), 379/a, MED) 

‘I was there when it was discussed and agreed how to depose my liege Lord? 
(16) Refusal: 

Any of the said Commyssioners or Collectours proving the same refusell 

(R Parl. VI. (1474), 118/2, OED) 
‘Any of the said Commissioners or Collectors investigating the same act 
of refusal? 


Similarly rehearsail ‘account’ (c1395) might well have been classified as result 
(something produced) but the context with maken ‘to do’ seemed to me to sug- 
gest specific instance: 


(17) Yet forgat I to maken rehersaille 
Of watres corosif or of lymaille, etc. (Chaucer CT. CY. G. 852, MED) 
‘But I forgot to list corrosive waters or metal filings, etc’ 


Aquitaille (1430), which has a fact/quality meaning “[good] conduct; appears later 
with its modern sense. Again, this later quotation seems to me to emphasise the 
original action rather than the resulting state: 


(18) That the said acquytall of the said Miles ap Henry ... be void and of noon 
effecte (R Parl. 6. (1472), 160b, MED) 
“That the said act of acquitting Miles ap Henry ... should be void and without 
effect [i.e. result]? 
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Certainly, bases such as depose, refuse, reverse and acquit do suggest at least the 
intention of finality, even if the unfortunate Miles ap Henry did not get it with 
his acquittal. The same might be said of bridale, spousaille and even arrivaille: an 
arrival, though not necessarily final, suggests the end of a journey and therefore 
a completed process. (Biriel ‘burial? adopted for phonological reasons, fits even 
better into this semantic group.) These are over half the analysable action nouns 
in the total sample, and perhaps indicate already in ME a tendency to be seen 
in formations in -al in later centuries, e.g. disposal (1630), dismissal (1806), etc. 
(Marchand 1969: 237, 4.5.2.). 


5. Semantics of -al in the 16th and 17th centuries 
5.1 Ten plays by Shakespeare 


As the ME sample was artificially restricted to first attributions, I wished next to 
compare it with later usage by a single author. I decided to look at the incidence 
and semantics of words in -al across ten Shakespeare plays written between 
approximately 1594 and 1611. The plays were chosen for their high incidence 
of neologisms in French nominal suffixes; also as spanning the duration of 
Shakespeare’s career, and as being representative of a range of dramatic genres. 
Tragedies are represented by Hamlet and King Lear, comedies by Twelfth Night 
and Loves Labour's Lost, histories by Henry IV Part I and Henry V, classical 
plays by Coriolanus and Troilus and Cressida, and romances by The Winter's 
Tale and The Tempest. 

There are, however, relatively few occurrences in -al across these ten plays. 
Only half the plays have ten or more examples each out of a total of 472 words. 
Their semantic distribution can be charted as in Table 2. This table shows the 
number of meanings only; for the number of occurrences across the plays, see 
Appendix 1. It will also be seen in Table 2 that several words appear more than 
once with different meanings. Any words not otherwise sub-headed are unanalys- 
able ME words. 


2. Counting mettle as a separate word from metal, of which of course it is a variant, though 
distinct in both spelling and semantics. The same is true of travail and travel. 
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Table 2. Semantic categories of nouns in -al in 10 plays by Shakespeare. 


Attribute Collective Locative Agent Instrument State Action 

ME an* Quality Fact Instance 

PME* MEan 

general portal (ho)spital espial counsel marvel mettle travail funeral 
neutral entrail(s) moral ME an travel travel 
equinoctl _ victual(s) battle spousal PME battle 
principal fuel mineral requital ME an 
pastoral annal(s) memorial trial 
corporal ME an supposal 
dominical trial burial 
dial apparel bridal 
rascal PME refusal 
metal denial arrival 
several spousal 
animal PME 
rival nuptial 
PME (re)cital 
mortal Shakesp 
prodigal perusal 
Shakesp reposal 
juvenal 


an = analysable 
PME = post-ME 


5.1.1 Nouns of ME origin in Shakespeare 

All the nouns of ME origin appear in my original sample. As in the original sam- 
ple, the majority of ME nouns in -al have attributive meanings extended from 
adjectival usage. Some, such as mineral and memorial, developed instrumental 
senses, and have been counted as instrumentals here. 


5.1.1.1 Action nouns. There is some overlapping between the collective function 
and the cases or aspects of nouns in relation to their bases, even where the bases 
are opaque. The occasion nouns battle and funeral, for example, unanalysable in 
ME, are by derivation collectives, meaning ‘things pertaining to fighting or death? 
Battle in Henry V retains some of its original collective meaning: 


(19) Salisbury: The French are bravely in their battles set (HV IV iii 69) 


but also implies an instrumental ‘order of battle’ In Henry IV 1, though, it is an 
occasion noun: 
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(20) Falstaff: Hal, if thou see me down in the battle and bestride me, so; ’tis a 
point of friendship (HIV 1Vi121) 


Battle(s) occurs several times as an occasion noun in Henry IV 1 (see also H IV 1 
III ii 105, V ii 30), and once in Lear (Lear V i 54), though not, surprisingly, in 
Coriolanus. Funeral, by derivation a denominal collective meaning ‘things per- 
taining to death; has its usual ‘occasion’ sense in Hamlet (Ham I ii 12). 

In Twelfth Night, travel as an action noun occurs both in a general context 


(21) Captain: I was bred and born 
Not three hours travel from this very place (TN Iii 20-1) 


and as a specific instance: 


(22) Malvolio: And then to have the humour of state; and after a demure travel of 
regard - telling them I know my place, as I would they should do theirs - to 
ask for my kinsman Toby (TN II v 50-53); see also (TN III iii 6-8) 


Among analysable nouns denominal burial and bridal have occasion senses in 
Hamlet IV v 211 and Othello III iv 148 respectively. Spousal could derive either from 
an earlier noun spuse or verb spusen. In Henry V it means ‘state of being united: 


(23) Queen Isabel: So be there *twixt your kingdoms such a spousal (HV 357) 


The rest occur in contexts of specific instances. Supposal means ‘specific opinion 
in Hamlet: 


(24) King Claudius: young Fortinbras 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth (Hamlet I ii 17-18) 


Trial appears in Winter's Tale as an occasion (WT III ii 120). In Tempest it occurs 
with an instrumental sense: 


(25) Prospero: All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love (Tempest IV i 4-5) 


but also with a specific action meaning: 


(26) Miranda: O dear father, 
Make not too rash a trial of him (Tempest I ii 469-71) 


Similar usages occur in Henry IV 1: 


(27) Archbishop: I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To make an instant trial with the King 
(HIV 1IV iv 19-20); see also (H IV 1 V I 85) 
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In Lear it is an occasion, that of the mock trial held by him on the heath: 
(28) Lear: TIl see this trial first. Bring in the evidence (Hist Lear Scene 13 31)3 


Arrival and refusal, like spousal above, have bases carrying senses of finality or 
completion. Refusal in Coriolanus refers to a hypothetical specific instance: 


(29) Brutus: If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusal, both observe and answer 
The vantage of his anger (Cor II iii 258-260) 


Arrival follows close on attributive dial in H IV 1: 


(30) Hotspur: If life did ride upon a dial’s point 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour (HIV 1 V ii 83-84) 


5.1.1.2 Summary. If the figures are converted into percentages, the proportion of ME 
deverbal nouns to the total is shown to be similar across the two samples (5 out 37, 
i.e. 14%, in Shakespeare, as against 20 out of 153, or 13%, in the MED sample). How- 
ever, all deverbal nouns in both samples are analysable. If analysable nouns alone 
are considered, the percentage of deverbals is 56% in Shakespeare's usage (5 out 
of 9) as against 20 out of 73, ie. 27% in the MED sample (see Table 3). Similarly, the 
combined percentage of result and action senses among analysable deverbals is 75% 
in the MED sample (15 out of 20), while in Shakespeare it is 100%. Furthermore, 
60% (3 out of 5) of these nouns in Shakespeare are on bases suggesting completion, 
as against only 47% in the dictionary sample. However, no firm conclusions can be 
drawn from this, as the numbers are so much lower in Shakespeare. 


Table 3. Proportion of ME analysable deverbal nouns in -al in two discrete samples 


Total Deverbal Result/action | Completed 
analysable nouns senses result/act 
MED 73 20 15 7 
ME Shakespeare 9 5 5 3 


5.1.2 Nouns of post-ME origin in Shakespeare 

The figures here are even lower, with only 10 nouns of post-ME origin in these 
plays, including three coined by Shakespeare. Three are opaque attributive nouns: 
mortal (1526, Troilus I iii 224, LLL III i73, IV ii.29), prodigal (1596, TN I iii 22) and 


3. This scene, included in most editions, is omitted in the Oxford edition’s strict Folio version 
of The Tragedy of King Lear, but included in the quarto History of King Lear which precedes it. 
The quarto version has no act divisions. 
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Shakespeare’s coinage juvenal, discussed in 5.1.2.1 below. Nuptial (c1555), also 
of opaque derivation, has an occasion meaning in LLL IV i 76, WT IV iv 50 and 
Tempest V i 312. Mettle (21520), an extension of attributive metal, in Tempest II 
i 187 denotes the personal quality of spirit or courage. 

Of the deverbals, requital (1597) appears as a general fact in Coriolanus: 


(31) 1st Senator: Rather our state’s defective for requital 
Than we to stretch it out (Cor II ii 50-51) 


Cital in HIV 1 is listed as a Shakespearean coinage by Garner (1987), but is obvi- 
ously a clipped form of recital (1512). It refers to a specific instance, but the base 
carries a sense of completion: 


(32) Vernon: He made a blushing cital of himself (HIV 1 Vii.61) 


Analysable deverbal denial (1528) appears in the plural as a specific action noun 
in Coriolanus: 


(33) Coriolanus: The thing I have foresworn to grant may never 
Be held by you denials (Cor V iii 81-82) 


In Twelfth Night it has the ambiguity of nouns of speaking, where either the act or 
the words (‘means of denying’) could be suggested: 


(34) Malvolio: ... He’s fortified against any denial (TN Iv 140) 


Later in the same scene, the reference seems to be clearly to the instrumental 
content: 


(35) Viola: In your denial I would find no sense, 
I would not understand it (TN I v 255-256) 


5.1.2.1 Shakespeare’ coinages. If we discount cital, Garner lists only three coinages 
in -al in the whole of the Shakespearean canon. The attributive juvenal recurs as a 
comically learned word for ‘boy’ in LLL. The other two are specific action nouns. 
Perusal in Hamlet is listed by Garner (1987:221) as appearing first in Sonnet 38. 
In Hamlet it denotes an instance of action: 


(36) Ophelia: He falls to such perusal of my face 
As he would draw it (Ham II i 91-2) 


as does reposal in Lear: 


(37) Edmund: would the reposal 
Of any trust, virtue or worth in thee 
Make thy words faithd? (Lear II I 67-69) 
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5.1.2.2 Summary. The post-ME analysable lexis in Shakespeare shows a slightly 
lower proportion of deverbal nouns to the total: 50% (5 out of 10) as against 56% 
(5 out of 9) for ME (see Table 4). As with ME, however, all deverbal nouns have 
result or action meanings, and among PME lexis all can be said to have senses of 
completion or finality. Here, of course, the numbers of post-ME lexis are techni- 
cally below significance. 


Table 4. Semantics of ME and post-ME analysable deverbal nouns in -al 
in 10 plays by Shakespeare 


Total Deverbal Result/action | Completed 
analysable nouns senses result/act 
ME Shakespeare 9 5 5 3 
PME Shakespeare 10 5 5 5 


5.2 Neologisms in -al in the 16th and 17th centuries 


5.2.1 The OED: A to D 

An OED online search under the letters A to D produced 77 neologisms in -al 
for the 16th and 17th centuries, a figure comparable with that for analysable 
nouns in the ME sample. Of these, 57 are nominalised adjectives such as apoc- 
ryphal (1590), circumstantial (1600) and decennial (1666), formed on Greek, ME 
or Latin nouns, and also including 23 in -ical such as academical (1587) and dog- 
matical (1604). This leaves 20 deverbal derivatives, a proportion also comparable 
with that for the ME sample. 


Table 5. Semantics of deverbal nouns in -al, 1500-1700, OED letters A-D 


Instrument Agent Object Result/state Action Action 
Fact(complete) Instance 
denial abuttal descrial despisal committal adjournal 
accusal comprisal Result(complete) disposal applial 
deprival averral 
disproval disbursal 
composal disguisal 
Instance(compl) 
approval 
avoidal 
amoval 


confessal 
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As can be seen from Table 5, five of these deverbal nouns are distributed 
across cases. Two, denial (1528) and accusal (1594), are instrumental nouns of 
utterance, which first refer to the spoken means of denying and accusing. Abuttal 
(1630) and comprisal (1643) have agentive meanings ‘things abutting’ and ‘things 
comprising; while descrial (1605) has an objective sense, ‘something discovered: 

Four come into the category of state or result. State nouns, i.e. nouns of being, 
are sometimes held to derive from adjectives (see Dalton-Puffer 1996: 102ff, 120ff 
and Szymanek 1988:63 on Nomina essendi). For Szymanek and Dalton-Puffer, 
however, the meaning is not always “action of V-ing, but “depends mostly on 
the meaning of the underlying verb. If it is a real action verb such as ‘persevere, 
deliver, attend’ an action N reading is more likely, if it is a stative verb such as 
‘semblen, excellen we get a nomen essendi” (Dalton-Puffer 1996: 102). The suffix 
under discussion here is -aunce, and with these nouns in -al a further distinc- 
tion seems to apply. Stative nouns in -al are usually formed on verbs suggesting 
permanent results, as Marchand says (1969: 237, 4.5.3.); however, the difference 
between result and action depends on whether the emphasis is on the subject or 
object of the underlying verb. Here, composal (c1630) and disproval (1614) signify 
the passive results of action, with an emphasis on the object of it: ‘[affections] 
being composed’ and ‘[his relation (narration)] being disproved; while deprival 
(1611) and despisal (1650) are experiential states: ‘[mankind] being deprived [of 
grace]; ‘[they] being despised’ To these can be added the denominal disquietal 
(1642). All but the last two suggest completion, as do six out of the eleven action 
nouns, the (now obsolete) exceptions being applial (1548), disbursal (1589), ad- 
journal (1609), averral (1611) and disguisal (1652). 


5.2.2 Nouns in the suffix -al and the prefix -re 
Malkiel has said that the growth and progress of the suffix -al “conspicuously ac- 
celerated in the period 1580-1650” (1944: 84). This he demonstrated by the dates 
of first occurrences of nouns in the suffix beginning with re-. The letter R in the 
OED in fact gives 24 derivatives in -al for the period on verbal bases in re-, as 
against eight nominalised adjectives based on nouns. This proportion appears to 
be skewed by the presence of the prefix. However, I am interested not only in the 
proportion of deverbal to denominal nouns, but also and even primarily in their 
semantics. It seemed to me, therefore, that this would be a useful sample to exam- 
ine for the proportion of result and action senses among deverbal nouns, and in 
particular the sense ‘completed action? 

Two of the four instrumentals seen in Table 6 are nouns of utterance: replial 
(1548) and refutal (1605), which first occur as references to the words used in 
replying and refuting. 
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Table 6. Semantics of deverbal nouns in -al on bases in re-, 
1500-1700, OED 


Instrument Object Result/state Action 
Instance 
replial recruital _reprieval resistal 
requital reserval Completed result __ receival 
refutal requiral remittal Completed act 
retiral removal repressal 
restoral revisal 
revival reposal 
renewal renounsal 
recital reviewal 
retrieval returnal 
resignal 


Requital (1579) is first used with the sense ‘means of requiting:’ 


(38) To minister superabundant matter of sufficient requitall 
(G. Harvey, Letter bk. 62, OED) 


although in 1582 it appears in an action context ‘make ... requital (Stanyhurst 
Aeneis 1, 35, OED). Retiral (1611) first appears with a similar instrumental sense: 
‘.. A place of solitarie retiral? (Cotgr., OED), but was superseded by Shakespeare's 
coinage retirement (H, IV I IV 1 56), in a suffix more usually found attached to 
nouns with instrumental meaning (see Lloyd 2011:67-75). 

Requiral (1611), reserval (1647) and recruital (1648) have objective senses, 
respectively ‘something required, ‘troops recruited’ and ‘something supplied’ 

All others come into the category either of action or of state resulting from 
action. We can compare two of these citations with later appearances as specific 
action nouns. Revival in 1651 refers to the result of a completed action, ‘[arts] 
having been revived? 


(39) ‘The King has now his curious sight suffusd 
With all lost Arts, in their revival viewd 
(Davenant Gondibart III. iv. 68, OED) 


while in 1693 it denotes a specific action referred to in a general context: 


(40) Unnecessary coinage [of words], as well as unnecessary revival, runs into 
affectation (Dryden Disc. Satire Esc. [ed. Ker] II 29, OED) 


Similarly renewal (1681-1686) denotes a resulting state: 
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(41) He continued all along in that particular Renewal that was made of it to the 
people of Israel (J. Scott Chr. Life [1747] III. 227, OED) 


whereas the entry for 1695 seems to refer to a particular action: “A Renewal of this 
original contract” (Eng. Anc. Const. Eng. 24, OED). 

The following six nouns are also passive states with the emphasis on the ob- 
ject: recital ‘[a legislative Act] being recited’ (1512), reprieval ‘[Gynecia] being 
reprieved’ (a1586), remittal ‘[sins] being remitted’ (1596), removal ‘[threats] be- 
ing removed’ (1597), restoral ‘[Mankind] being restored [to God’s favour]’ (1611), 
and retrieval ‘[simplicity] being retrieved’ (a1643). All but reprieval have senses of 
completion or permanence. 

The nine other nouns all appear in contexts of specific action, where the em- 
phasis is on the subject rather than the object. Most are formed on verbs suggest- 
ing permanence or completion. The only exception is resistal (1631), which is first 
used in the plural as ‘acts of resistance:’ 


(42) All resistals, 
Quarrels, and ripping-up of injuries 
Are smothered in the ashes of our wrath 
T. Heywood, Fair Maid of West, II iv i (OED) 


Reposal (1605) was first attributed to Shakespeare and has been quoted above in 
5.1.2.1. Below are listed the first attributions of the other seven action nouns in 
this sample: 


(43) Repressal (1593): 
... God ordaining powers and delivering the sword for the defence of the 
simple and innocent, and repressal of the wicked and injurious 
(Bilson Govt. Christ’s Ch.1, OED) 
(44) Revisal (1612): 
Let me not enter in this strict revisall of my Sinne and grace 
(J. Davies (heref.) Muse's Sacrifice Wks (Grosart) 11 18/2, OED) 


(45) Resignal (1634): 
A bold and just challenge of an old judge ... upon his resignal of the govern- 
ment into the hands of a new king (Sanderson Serm. IT. 285, OED) 


(46) Receival (1637): 
Witnessing the receivall of them 
(Earl Monm, tr. Malvessi’s Romulus & Tarquin 40, OED) 


(47) Renounsal (1646): 
All France (which falling upon his person by naturall Inheritance, not by 
another’s Renounsal, was his legal Patrimony)... 
(Earl Monm, tr. Biondi’s Civil Warres ix. 188, OED) 
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(48) Reviewal (1650): 
He that returns back in reviewall of the conjunctions ... may see how they 
have in part prognosticated the present troubles 
(Descr. Fut. Hist. Europe II, OED) 
(49) Returnal (1657): 
As we had deprived ourselves of all power for a returnal, so God had not 
revealed any way of access unto Himself 
(J. Owen Communion w. Father etc. I. i, OED) 


5.3 Conclusion 


It was remarked that the percentage of ME deverbal nouns in the analysable total 
was much higher in Shakespeare’s usage than in first attributions from the MED 
sample. For later lexis, however, the percentage of deverbal nouns was similar in 
the OED A to D sample to that of deverbal nouns in the analysable total in the 
MED (26% and 27% respectively). The re- sample, of course, is 75% deverbal. 

If we look at the ME semantics in Table 3, the percentage of result/action senses 
among deverbal nouns is 75% in the MED, as against 100% in Shakespeare, while 
60% of Shakespeare's ME action nouns have senses of permanence or completion, 
compared with 47% of first attributions from the MED. We see in Table 7 that the 
percentages of result/action senses among deverbal nouns were identical in the 
MED and A to D samples, and somewhat lower in the re- sample. However, in the 
dictionary samples the percentage of completion meanings is shown to be higher 
among later result and action nouns than in ME (see Table 7). In the re- sample it 
rises to 82%, while in Shakespeare's usage the whole analysable deverbal sample, 
both ME and post-ME, consists of result/action nouns, 80% of which, taken togeth- 
er, have senses of permanence or completion (see Table 4). Of course the numbers 
for Shakespeare are low, and those for his later lexis below significance. Neverthe- 
less, by checking dictionary samples of first attributions against the considered us- 
age of a single writer, it is possible to identify a semantic tendency in nouns in -al 
towards signifying action or result on bases suggesting completion. This tendency, 
present though not prominent in ME, is also discernible in Shakespeare and seems 
to have been further developed in later neologisms of the 17th century. 


Table 7. Result/action senses in ME and post-ME deverbal nouns in -al 
in dictionary samples 


Deverbal nouns Result/action senses Completed result/action 


MED analysable 20 15 (75%) 7 (47%) 
16-17C OED A-D 20 15 (75%) 9 (60%) 
16-17C OED re- 24 17 (71%) 14 (82%) 
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Appendix 1. Semantics of occurrences of ME nouns in -al in 10 plays by Shakespeare 


Ham Lear Troi Cor 12N LLL H4.1 H5 WT ‘Tem Total 


Att 2 3 2 3 1 4 2 2 4 2 25 
Coll 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 5 
Loc 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 

Instr 5 3 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 1 21 
Ag 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Obj 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 3 
Res 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 
Qual 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Fact 0 0 2 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 6 
Inst 2 2 0 2 1 1 4 1 3 1 17 
Total 3 9 6 7 6 9 8 8 11 7 83 


A gente Anglorum appellatur 


The evidence of Bede's Historia ecclesiastica gentis 
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Bede's Historia ecclesiastica contains unnoticed evidence for the processes of 
transition from Roman to Anglo-Saxon toponymy in early Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land. Bede uses two different formulas to specify that place-names are English: 
a gente Anglorum appellatur (‘called by the people of the English’) and lingua 
Anglorum (‘in the language of the English’). The first phrase is used exclusively 
of places whose English names show phonetic continuity with Roman ones; the 
second with a more heterogeneous group which mostly does not show phonetic 
continuity. This demands explanation. The explanation suggested here is that 
major places (likely to be spoken of throughout a whole gens) enjoyed greater 
stability of nomenclature than minor ones. 


Keywords: Bede, Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum, place-names, Roman 
Britain, Anglo-Saxon England, Old English 


Rod McConchie has in recent years done a considerable service for our under- 
standing of the lexical changes caused to English by contact with French follow- 
ing the Norman Conquest, not only exploring the manifold developments of the 
French prefix dis- but also working to model those processes (2007a; cf. 2007b; 
2008). Infamously, of course, the earlier contact between English and the languages 
of late Roman Britain (Brittonic and Latin) had a far smaller impact on English, 
with the number of early Brittonic and Latin loan-words being small - and the 
number of prefixes borrowed being zero (Wollmann 1990; Coates 2007: 177-181). 
Even so, the prevailing assumption among archaeologists and, latterly, historians, 
is that migration to Britain by Germanic-speakers is entirely insufficient to ex- 
plain the spread of English following the collapse of Roman rule in the region: 
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it is simply too hard to envisage enough people crossing the North Sea to explain 
the substantial continuity evident in farming and settlement (see Higham 2007) - 
and even if this were possible, it now seems clearly at odds with the evidence for 
continuity in the genetic make-up of Britain's populace (see Richards, Capelli and 
Wilson 2008). 

Accordingly, linguists have started to find models for the spread of Old Eng- 
lish which do not involve large migrations: the lack of clear contact influence 
from Brittonic and Latin on our attested Old English is not generally now seen 
as incompatible with the idea that Old English was adopted without massive de- 
mographic change (see for example von Tristram, ed., 1997-2003; for a dissent- 
ing voice, Coates 2007). It has proved hard convincingly to identify distinctively 
Celtic influence on English grammar, but it also now seems that we should only 
expect this in circumstances of prolongued language-contact with large num- 
bers of bilingual children: the adoption of languages by adult non-native speak- 
ers tends rather to lead to changes which are generic to adult language-learning 
and not distinctive to particular substrates, and the development of English dur- 
ing the medieval period indeed exhibits these shifts (Trudgill 2010; Lupyan and 
Dale 2010). In any case, where contact varieties emerged as English expanded in 
Britain, it is easy to suppose that, were their distinctive features even of the kind 
that would appear in the textual record, these were at least partly assimilated to 
more conservative, prestigious varieties long before they had any chance to be 
recorded — we perhaps even have a hint of such a process in the Brittonic loan- 
words luh (‘pool’) and perhaps carr (‘rock’), attested outside place-names only in 
Northumbrian Old English (Bosworth and Toller 1898: s.v. luh; Cameron et al. 
2007:s.v. carr), and subsequently displaced by etymologically Germanic words 
such as brim and stan. 

My concern in this paper, then, is a section of the Old English lexicon where 
the lack of Celtic influence is still causing consternation: place-names. ‘The lexi- 
con of Anglo-Saxon place-names underwent much the same shift as the com- 
mon lexicon: the vast majority of place-names in England can be etymologised 
as English. As leading toponymists have recently emphasised, this situation has 
yet to be convincingly accounted for by models other than a major demographic 
shift: there are important examples of languages spreading while assimilating a 
substantial substrate of earlier place-names, whereas such examples as have been 
adduced of languages spreading without major influence from local toponymy 
have involved major demographic shifts (Coates 2007; Padel 2007). However, a 
spate of new work has begun to respond to these problems. Some of these ap- 
proaches are more convincing than others. Stephen Oppenheimer, making a 
case on genetic evidence for demographic continuity but accepting the premise 
that place-names must change slowly, made a bold but unevidenced argument 
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for a substantial Germanic-speaking population in Britain centuries before the 
end of Roman Britain (2006). This inspired Goormachtigh and Durham to re- 
etymologise many of Kent’s Roman place-names as Germanic, regrettably, how- 
ever, without recourse to linguistically rigorous argumentation (2009). But strong 
arguments have been made for greater linguistic continuity in the other direc- 
tion: in some areas, significantly more p-Celtic names survived into the Anglo- 
Saxon name-stock than was once recognised (e.g. Fox 2007; Coates and Breeze 
2000, representative of many subsequent notes by Breeze in particular). Although 
these make a significant difference to our perception of a few regions, howev- 
er, they do not revolutionise the overall picture. Extensive translation, or folk- 
etymologisation, of Brittonic place-names into English has long been mooted, 
though hard evidence is thin on the ground (Smith 1980; Higham 1992: 202-203; 
Hough 2004; Fox 2007: $23). And evidence is emerging that renaming of places 
could take place despite demographic continuity: the eleventh-century expansion 
of English rule into Wales presents at least one area which saw wholesale renam- 
ing of places into English despite stability of settlement and the majority of free 
households remaining ethnically Welsh (Lewis 2007: 134-136), which could offer 
a model for earlier processes. 

Here, however, I explore another model (not mutually exclusive of the others 
mentioned): the idea that place-names in large parts of Britain shifted only gradu- 
ally to English, but that the shift nonetheless occurred (at least in those elevated 
sections of society to whose usage our sources attest) largely before the time of our 
earliest documentation (cf. Higham 1992: 200, building on Cox 1975-76:55-57; 
Baker 2006:178, 183; Probert 2007: 232-233). By definition, this theory is hard 
to substantiate. Elsewhere I have shown that although English place-names were 
very stable during the second millennium AD, there is evidence for greater in- 
stability in the place-name stock earlier in Anglo-Saxon culture, and argued that 
early medieval Wales, despite exhibiting linguistic continuity from pre-Roman 
times right through the early Middle Ages, nonetheless provides a model for a 
culture with a very unstable place-name stock, which could perhaps be applied 
to England in the prehistoric centuries following Roman rule (Hall forthcoming). 
This provides some underpinning for the theory that a gradual but fairly swift 
transition from etymologically English place-names could have more to do with 
endemic instability in place-naming than with demographic change (tackling, for 
example, some of the assumptions of Padel 2007). In this article, I suggest that 
some slight but direct support for this hypothesis is afforded by Bede’s Historia 
ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum, completed around 731 (quotations from Colgrave 
and Mynors 1991). Bedes place-naming as a whole has received little study since 
a burst of energy in the late nineteen-seventies, when a clutch of studies empha- 
sised between them the sophistication of Bede’s Latin toponymic vocabulary, its 
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correlations with Old English toponymic vocubulary, some small but important 
hints that Bede had more access to Roman names than had been realised, and 
evidence that Bede was sensitive to historic Roman associations for places (Cox 
1975-76; Smith 1979; Campbell 1979; Smith 1980). There is, however, more to be 
done with his evidence (cf. Hall 2010: 50-51). 

A priori, from a variationist perspective, we might expect the replacement of 
one place-name with another to begin with the introduction of a variant name; 
this would then compete with the older name until eventually the new one be- 
came dominant. Even if the old name was in one language (in this case Latin or 
Brittonic) and the new name in another (in this case Old English), it would be 
startling if speakers of the incoming language coined a new name for a place be- 
fore they had so much as heard the local name - and accordingly, the desire to im- 
agine in what circumstances people might fail entirely to adopt local place-names 
partly underlies the old preference for the ‘fire and sword’ model for explaining 
the dominance of etymologically English place-names. However, Bede does offer 
one clear example of variation between old and new names in his mention of Ro- 
man Verulamium (now St Albans): 


(1) ciuitatem Uerolamium, quae nunc a gente Anglorum Uerlamacaestir siue 


Uaeclingacaestir appellatur (HE i.7) 
‘the city of Verulamium, which is now called Uerlamaceestir or Uaeclingaceestir 
by the English’ 


Quite how Bede knew the Roman name of Verulamium is unclear: Rivet and 
Smith suggested the rather vague agency of “ecclesiastical tradition,” Gildas’s men- 
tion of St Alban as “Verolamiensem” (“Verolamian’) being a known datum point 
(1979: 498). At any rate, Bede's text shows that the Roman name Verulamium had 
been adopted as the basis of an Old English name Uerlamaceestir, through com- 
pounding with the generic element ceaster ‘old Roman fortification’ The form is 
attested again as Verlamcestre in the tenth-century Verlamcestre gesta. However, 
Bede also shows that Verulamium had acquired another Old English name, Uae- 
clingacestir, attested later in the Anglo-Saxon period as Weetlingaceaster (Gover 
et al. 1938: 86-87; Coates 2005: 169). The origin of this name is problematic and 
by 1007 it was in any case being supplanted by yet another name, St Albans (cf. 
Watts 2004: s.v.). What is important here, however, is that Bede's evidence dem- 
onstrates that Verulamium’s Roman name was not simply erased by a new English 
name, as we might otherwise have supposed: the Roman name was adopted as 
Uerlamacaestir, but supplanted by a competing form (Uaeclingacaestir). Although 
this process resulted in discontinuity of names, it indicates that the discontinuity 
did not come with the emergence of English as the dominant language in eastern 
England: Roman names might have been perpetuated in Anglo-Saxon culture, 
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with their subsequent replacement reflecting gradual (and perhaps endemic) to- 
ponymic change rather than a failure to borrow names at all. 

Without other evidence, however, one would hesitate to consider Uerolamium~ 
Uerlamacestir~Uaeclingacestir a paradigmatic case, not least because, according 
to Coates (2005), the name Verulamium was transmitted to Anglo-Saxons direct- 
ly from British Latin, without the intermediation of Brittonic, which is unusual; 
and because of the exceptional longevity of Roman-style life in the city (Baker 
2006: 25-31). But I suggest that Bede does provide, indirectly, a little more evi- 
dence for such processes of variation and change. Uerolamium is one of six occa- 
sions in the Historia ecclesiastica when Bede gives English equivalents for Roman 
Latin place-names, the other five being: 


(2) ciuitas quae dicitur Rutubi portus, a gente Anglorum nunc corrupte 
Reptacaestir uocata (HE i.1) 
‘the city which is called Rutubi portus, now by corruption called Reptacaestir 
[Richborough] by the people of the English’ 


(3) ad Ciuitatem Legionum, quae a gente Anglorum Legacaestir, a Brettonibus 
autem rectius Carlegion appellatur (HE ii.2) 
‘to the City of Legions, which is called Legacestir [Chester] by the people of 
the English, but more correctly Carlegion by the Britons’ 


(4) in ciuitate Dorubreui, quam gens Anglorum a primario quondam illius, qui 
dicebatur Hrof, Hrofaescaestrae cognominat (HE ii.3) 
‘in the city of Dorubreuis, which the people of the English call Hrofaescaestrae 
[Rochester] after a one-time leader of theirs who was named Hrof’ 


(5) in ciuitate Uenta, quae a gente Saxonum Uintancaestir appellatur 
(HE iii.7; cf. iii.23, iv.15, v.23) 
‘in the city of Uenta, which is called Uintancaestir [Winchester] by the people 
of the Saxons’ 


(6) ad ciuitatem Calcariam, quae a gente Anglorum Kaelcacaestir appellatur 
(HE iv.23) 
‘to the city of Calcaria, which is called Kaelcacaestir [?Tadcaster] by the people 
of the English’ 


To these we might add Bede's reference to Carlisle in Chapter 27 of his earlier 
prose Vita Cuthberti, mentioned in the Historia ecclesiastica only by its Roman 
name Lugubalia (iv.29): 


(7) ad Lugubaliam, quae a populis Anglorum corrupte Luel vocatur 
(Colgrave 1940: 242) 
‘to Lugubalia, which is, by corruption, called Luel by the people of the English’ 
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The form Luel is also found in Bede's written source, the anonymous Vita Cuth- 
berti, but Lugubalia is not (Colgrave 1940: 117, 122 [iv.5, iv.8]). 

Bede consistently introduces the vernacular forms of these Roman names by 
the formula a gente Anglorum appellatur (‘called by the people of the English’) and 
close variants. This formula is used only of these names. The names themselves 
are also connected by the fact that in each case, the Old English name is, as with 
Uerolamium~Uerlamaceestir, a reflex of the Roman name. It is also worth noting 
that five of the seven have direct phonetic reflexes in modern English (Reptacaestir~ 
Richborough, Legacestir~Chester, Hrofaescaestrae~Rochester, Uintancaestir~ 
Winchester, and Luel~Carlisle). 

The names just listed contrast with a second group of names, which are intro- 
duced with another formula, lingua Anglorum appellatur/uocatur (‘called in the lan- 
guage of the English’). These are of more diverse etymologies; I present them in four 
groups which make it easier to follow my interpretations of the attestations below: 


Group 1 


(8) in loco ubi usque hodie lingua Anglorum Augustinaes Ac, id est Robur 
Augustini ... appellatur (HE ii.2) 
‘in the place which to the present day is called Augustinaes Ac, that is 
Augustine’s oak, in the language of the English’ 

(9) vocatur locus ille lingua Anglorum Hefenfeld, quod dici potest latine Caelestis 
Campus (HE iii.2) 
‘In the language of the English, that place is called Hefenfeld, which can be 
called heavenly field in Latin’ 


(10) in castro quodam quod lingua Anglorum Cnobheresburg, id est Vrbs 


Cnobheri, uocatur (HE iii.19) 
‘in a certain fort, which is called Cnobheresburg in English, that is the citadel 
of Cnobherus’ 

Group 2 


(11) in loco qui sermone Pictorum Peanfahel, lingua autem Anglorum 
Penneltun appellatur (HE i.12) 
‘in a place which in the language of the Picts is called Peanfahel, but in the 
language of the English Penneltun’ 


(12) monasterio quod uocatur lingua Anglorum Bancornaburg ... de monasterio 
Bancor (HE ii.2) 
‘a monastery which in the language of the English is called Bancornaburg 
[Bangor Iscoed]’ 
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Group 3 


(13) in loco, qui lingua Anglorum Denisesburna, id est Riuus Denisi, uocatur 
(HE iii.1) 
‘in a place which in the language of the English is called Denisesburna [Rowley 
Burn], that is the stream of Denisus 


(14) in loco qui lingua Anglorum nuncupatur Maserfelth (HE iii.9) 
‘in a place which in the language of the English is called Maserfelth’ 


Group 4 


(15) iuxta ciuitatem quae lingua Anglorum Tiouulfingacaestir uocatur (HE ii.16) 
‘alongside the city which in the language of the English is called 
Tiouulfingacaestir [Littleborough] 


(16) in ciuitate quae lingua Saxonum Ythancaestir appellatur (HE iii.22) 
‘in the city which in the language of the Saxons is called Ythancaestir 
[Bradwell-on-Sea]’ 


(17) ad ciuitatulam quandam desolatam ... quae lingua Anglorum Grantacaestir 
uocatur (HE iv.19) 
‘to a certain small, deserted town ... which in the language of the English is 
called Grantacaestir [Cambridge]’ 


One might suggest simply that the fact that the Historia ecclesiastica is in Latin, 
but contained non-Latin names, is sufficient motivation for Bede to specify that a 
name was in the lingua Anglorum. A desire to mark code-switching is surely the 
reason for stating that the Irish place-names Rathmelsigi and Mag é0~Muig éo 
(iii.27; iv.4) are in lingua Scottorum, and this is presumably true also of Theo- 
dore’s record of the Synod of Hatfield, quoted by Bede, which includes the phrase 
“in loco, qui Saxonico uocabulo Haethfelth nominatur, ‘in the place which is 
called by the Saxon word Haethfelth; iv.17.! But Bede's text is full of English place- 
names, and unsurprisingly he did not normally pause to specify that a name was 
English, so there are probably special reasons for doing so in most if not all of the 
cases just listed. 

In group 1, the simplest explanation is that Bede specified that the names 
were lingua Anglorum because he then went on to gloss the vernacular name 
in Latin, using the phrase to signal the switch between English name and Latin 


1. Contra Blair 1937:224 (and, tentatively following him, Baker 2006:247), who suggested 
that Theodore'’s phrasing might be evidence for an unstated Brittonic doublet, which is how I 
read group 3. 
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gloss.2 Group 2 comprises the two occasions in the Historia ecclesiastica on 
which Bede explicitly gives an English alternative to a Celtic name: here he 
clearly used the phrase lingua Anglorum to indicate that the places were also 
known by a name in another language. Reasons for using the formula are less 
obvious for groups 3 and 4, however. Here Bede neither states alternative place- 
names nor mentions non-English names. Nevertheless, I suggest (with Baker 
2006: 247) that he specified the names to be English because they were known 
to have or to have had non-English names. In the case of group 3, the alterna- 
tive names would presumably have been Brittonic, and the evidence is merely 
conjectural: for this reason, I leave these names aside here.3 In group 4, however, 
we know that the three places named lingua Anglorum had been Roman places, 
and so did Bede, since he called them civitates (or, in the case of Grantacaestir, 
civitatula), a term which Campbell has shown to indicate a Roman heritage in 
Bede’s Latin (1979: esp. 41; cf. Blair 2005:250-251). We can add that Tiouulfin- 
gacaestir had had the Roman name Segelocum; Ythancaestir is an Anglicisation 
of the Roman name Othona; and the story mentioning Grantacaestir is about 
a stone-robbing expedition to the Roman settlement at Cambridge, where the 


2. Though they are all potentially in variation with non-English names, which is my explanation 
for groups 2, 3 and 4. Hefenfeld lay at the westernmost edge of the earliest traceable phase of 
Old English Bernician place-names, those in -ham and -ingaham, to the west of which p-Celtic 
place-names survive in unusually large numbers (Fox 2007). This perhaps makes it more likely 
that it should have had a p-Celtic doublet. Indeed, Breeze even suggested that Bede's caelestis 
campus is a British Latin name; either way, his article provides a useful guide to the toponymic 
problems surrounding Hefenfeld (2007). Cnobheresburg was a “castrum” and therefore a Roman 
fortification; if the usual association with Burgh Castle is right, the Roman name was Gariannum 
(Rivet and Smith 1979:366; for more recent discussion Pestell 2004:56-57). The meeting at 
Augustinaes Ac involved people “proximae Brettonum prouinciae” (‘of the nearby province 
of the Britons’) and happened “in confinio Huicciorum et Occidentalium Saxonum” (‘on the 
border between the Hwicce and the West Saxons’), and thus was at least near to clearly p-Celtic- 
speaking areas. If the name is to be identified with Aust, which is admittedly unlikely, it is worth 
noting that Aust is non-English in etymology (Rivet and Smith 1979:510-511; Watts 2004: s.v.). 


3. Densisesburna probably preserves a p-Celtic first element (Cox 1975-76:44) and seems, 
like Hefenfeld, discussed in the previous note, to have lain on the western edge of the earliest 
traceable Old English place-names in Bernicia; that said, however, a p-Celtic etymology 
is not clear from Bedes own interpretation of the name as riuus Denisi (‘Denisus’s stream). 
Maserfelth is of uncertain location (Clarkson 2006); its obscure first element at least suggests 
non-Anglo-Saxon etymology, as may its last, which occurs as an epexegetic suffix in a number 
of Old English loan-names (Lewis 2007: 137-140). The Annales Cambriae refer to the battle at 
Maserfelth as Bellum Cocboy, with a couple of later references in the same vein which seem to be 
textually independent, showing that there was a Brittonic name for the site in literary tradition 
at least (Rowland 1990: 124-125). 
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previous existence of a Roman name was self-evident, and the Roman name 
had been Duroliponte (Rivet and Smith 1979: 453, 434-435, 351-352, respec- 
tively). It is unfortunately not clear whether Bede knew the Roman names for 
these places but chose not to state them, or whether he did not know them and 
merely knew or surmised that they must have existed, but we might at least 
conclude that he chose to imply that their English names were not their only 
ones. It is also worth adding that few of Bede's lingua Anglorum names seem to 
have survived into the present toponymicon (Grantacaestir~Grantchester; per- 
haps Cnobheresburg~Burgh Castle; plus the Celtic, but not the English, forms of 
Peanfahel~Kinneil and Bancor~Bangor Iscoed). 

What is noteworthy in all this for researching place-name change is that the 
two formulas used by Bede to specify that a place-name was English do not seem 
to be deployed simply for stylistic variety. In the first place, the formulas are the 
only phrases used by Bede to specify that a name was English, and if variety had 
been Bedes goal, he could have used numerous alternatives, including phrases 
along the lines of Saxonico uocabulo nominatur used by Theodore and sermone 
Scottico, which Bede himself used when talking about the Irish monastery of Inis- 
boufinde (HE iv.4). Moreover, there is a correlation between the nature of a place- 
name and the formulaic phrase which Bede used to introduce it: 


- When Bede gives an English form for a stated Roman name, he always uses 
the formula a gente Anglorum appellatur, and the English name is invariably 
derived phonetically from the Roman one. In most cases, the modern name 
is a lineal descendant of this Old English name. 


- When he specifies that the name of a Roman site is lingua Anglorum, he does 
not give a Roman name, and an etymological link is apparent only in the case 
of Othona~Ythancaestir. Most lingua Anglorum names have since been lost. 


This patterning seems to me to be significant, and whether or not the explanation 
of it in this paper is accepted, I think explanation is required. 


4. Bede seems to have held Roman names in greater esteem than vernacular ones (Hall 
2010: 50-51), so if he knew Roman names for these places, we would expect him to give them: 
indeed, this is supported by my argument here that in specifying the names to be English, Bede 
was paying due respect to their Roman identity. On the other hand, if Bede guessed that these 
names had had Roman antecedents simply from the generic element -ceestir, he did not present 
such names consistently: he mentioned the now lost name Tunnacaestir (specifying that it was 
named after a monk called Tunna; iv.22) and Dorciccaestrae (Dorchester in Oxfordshire, whose 
first element is surely etymologically a Roman name; iv.23; cf. iii.7; Rivet and Smith 1979: 513; 
Watts 2004: s.v. DORCHESTER Oxon.) without specifying them to be lingua Anglorum. 
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Explanation itself is not, however, easy. It seems unlikely that there is a direct 
causal connection between the formula used by Bede and whether or not he states 
a Roman name - this would be implausibly arbitrary. Nor, for all Bede’s linguistic 
acuity, is an English place-name’s etymological relationship to a Roman name like- 
ly to have been his criterion for using the formulae in question: besides the issue of 
arbitrariness, Ythancaestir would in this reading have been mis-categorised, while 
Bede does not seem to have realised that Hrofaescaestrae derived from Dorubreuis, 
since he etymologised its first element as being an English personal name. Moreo- 
ver, he almost certainly inferred the Latin place-name Ciuitas Legionum from the 
English and Welsh forms rather than actually knowing it. 

My best suggestion is rather that Bede tended to associate an English place- 
name with a whole gens (and hence the formula a gente Anglorum appellatur) 
when he thought that anyone in the gens might be expected to use it, and mere- 
ly with a lingua (and hence the formula lingua Anglorum appellatur) when the 
place-name existed in the language of the gens, but was too little used for it to be 
claimed that the whole gens used it. The point can conveniently be exemplified 
from southern Finland, with its two sets of vernacular toponymy, Finnish and 
Swedish. I might say, regarding Finland’s capital city, that “I went to Helsinki, 
which the Swedes call Helsingfors? since most Swedes might be expected to refer 
to Helsinki fairly often. But, regarding a small Finnish town, I would say “I went 
to Uusikaupunki, which in Swedish is called Nystad;” I would not say “I went to 
Uusikaupunki, which the Swedes call Nystad; because it is unlikely that most 
Swedes ever refer to it. In this reading, places whose English names were used, in 
Bede’s reckoning, a gente Anglorum were well-known places. The fact that such 
places were usually ones whose Roman names were known to Bede, and invari- 
ably ones whose names in Old English show phonetic continuity with the Roman 
names, would in this reading correlate with the places’ fame, as would the names’ 
frequent survival into modern English. 

How does this exploration of Bedes phrasing help us to understand the Ro- 
man place-names of Anglo-Saxon England? If my interpretation is correct, it al- 
lows us to correlate the borrowing of the names of Roman civitates into English 
in the early Anglo-Saxon period with how well known the places were in Bede’s 
time, the early eighth century. This is consistent with a wide range of other evi- 
dence which I have elsewhere used to show that in early medieval England and 
Wales, more important places had more stable names (forthcoming). And the 
correlation between a place’s importance and the stability of its name might elu- 
cidate the processes whereby the Roman toponymy of Britain was lost during 


5. See the apparently independent arguments of Smith (1979: 6-7) and Field (1999); and Hall 
(2010: 68-69). 
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Anglicisation. One way to explain the correlation would be to argue that only the 
names of well-known Roman places were borrowed into English during the fad- 
ing of Roman culture in England, and that these places remained well-known into 
Bede's time, while the names of less major Roman places were never transmitted. 
However, the example of Uerolamium~Uerlamaceestir~Uaeclingacestir and the 
greater loss since Bede's time of his lingua Anglorum names suggests a slightly dif- 
ferent explanation. In this interpretation, the names of many and varied Roman 
places were borrowed into English during the Migration Period. These were liable 
to be superseded over time, but the more major the place, the less likely it was to 
change. One mechanism for this might be demographic: the larger the number of 
speakers who referred to a place, the more would have to switch for a new vari- 
ant to achieve dominance. An alternative mechanism might be offered by anal- 
ogy with morphological levelling: as irregular verbs are more likely to be levelled 
with regular ones if they are seldom used, place-names used relatively rarely by 
a speech community as a whole might also prove more prone to innovation than 
place-names used often. Either line of reasoning would need further research - as 
does place-name change in general (cf. Bowern 2010:669 on population size). 
Either way, however, the importance of a place in the eighth century can help 
explain why it still had an old name without us needing to posit continuity in its 
fame from the early Anglo-Saxon period right through to Bedes own time; and 
we might be closer to a model for the loss of Britains Roman place-names without 
needing to invoke a massive demographic change. 
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This article deals mainly with the English Catalogue of Honor (1610) and the 
Latin Nobilitas Politica vel Civilis (1608), both by Thomas Milles, and the Anglo- 
Saxon Gepyncdo text that appears in these works. The article focuses on the rise 
of the 16th-century interest in Anglo-Saxon culture and language, on Lambarde 
as the editor and translator of early English law texts, the complexity of editorial 
processes in Early Modern England, the detective work required for establishing 
the relationship between different versions of one and the same text passage, as 
well as on the socio-historical background that explains the Latin and English 
terms for the ranks of nobility in early England (e.g., L comes, colonus; OE eorl, 
ceorl). The paper also claims that Thomas Milles can be added to the list of 
translators of Anglo-Saxon laws into Latin. 
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‘The first inspiration for this study came in the Library of the Academy of Sciences 


in St Petersburg, where a copy of The Catalogue of Honor or Treasury of True Nobil- 
ity Peculiar and Proper to the Isle of Great Britaine by Thomas Milles, published in 
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London in 1610, aroused my interest.! A special attraction in the book was a short 
text passage in Old English, which later turned out to be the so-called Gepyncdo 
(Be leode gepincdum 7 lage) piece, an Anglo-Saxon text, normally treated together 
with law texts but actually dealing with people's ranks only without any legal con- 
tent. The copy in the Academy Library is not a unique exemplar; there are several 
copies in various libraries in Britain, both in English and in Latin, some of which 
have also been collated for my present purpose. A copy of the Latin original by the 
same Thomas Milles, printed in 1608, belongs to the collections of the National 
Library of Russia in St Petersburg (Glover & Milles 1608). All the copies contain- 
ing the sections on nobility are, however, not identical, but contain different mate- 
rial in some parts. An interesting detail appears in the copy of the Catalogue from 
1610 in the Bodleian Library, which has a handwritten note saying 


Examined, and the Printers Errors and Translators misstakings in sundry Places 
corrected, by William Camden alias Clarentieuex cheife Kinge of Armes, and 
Tho: Milles, Head-Customer of Sandwiche and the Member-Portes in Kent, the 
Publisher hereof; and by him dedicated to Posterity in Sir Tho: Bodley’s Library 
of Oxforde. 


This kind of note tells us something about book production in the Early Modern 
period and shows that many popular publications went through several stages 
of reprinting. A close study of all the versions of the book would be in place and 
shed light on book history and the editorial and printing practices of the time. 
My study, however, mainly focuses on William Lambarde, Thomas Milles and the 
Gepyncéo text as reproduced and treated in the Catalogue in addition to various 
other volumes. 


The Catalogue of Honor 


At the close of the 16th century, a new type of nobility appeared in England: peo- 
ple who got titles, households, land and fees for their political or civil services 
on behalf of the Crown. Robert Glover, Earl of Somerset, had started collecting 
material for a book, in which he would have wanted to describe the new social 
structure in England: the newly enriched gentry and the different kinds of no- 
bility, both those with hereditary titles and the new “nobility political and civil” 


1. The celebrant of this Festschrift has also joined the many journeys of exploration into the 
treasures of the libraries in St Petersburg, and has been particularly interested in compiling a 
bibliographical list of the English books up to 1600 held in the National Library of Russia, espe- 
cially the English dictionaries held by that library. 
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(Kahlas-Tarkka & Chakhoyan 2002: 71-72). Glover’s planned Thesaurus Nobilitas 
was, however, not published during his lifetime. It was his nephew and friend, a 
customs officer Thomas Milles who finished his work and published it under the 
title Nobilitas Politica vel Civilis in 1608. Milles was hesitant to continue the work 
of his esteemed relative, but encouraged by Robert Cotton and William Camden, 
he decided to finish the work in order not to “defraud my country of a work so 
well intended,’ as he puts it himself. As reported in Kahlas-Tarkka & Chakhoyan 
(2002: 72-74), Milles translated the Latin version into English and added a second 
part to the book, probably written, or at least compiled, by himself. This part con- 
tains discussion on how difficult it was to acquire titles and to pass them down to 
posterity. It also contains several lists of people of importance, starting with the 
kings of England from 800 onwards. The English version was published as The 
Catalogue of Honor or Treasury of true nobility peculiar and proper to the Isle of 
Great Britaine in London in 1610.2 

One section of the Catalogue, entitled ‘Customes; includes a description of 
how the political nobility always rests upon the customs of nations, which form 
the basis of social order. Several European nations are touched upon, and in this 
context, where the customs of England are dealt with, a passage in Old English 
has been included. It is introduced in the following way: 


And to me, now writing and running ouer some few things concerning our owne 
affaires, it fortuned a certaine most ancient writing to come vnto my handes, 
taken out of the auncient Saxon Lawes, and lent me by William Lambert, a great 
admirer of reuerend Antiquity, and a most earnest restorer thereof. Which writ- 
ing, although that both in toong and Character it meerely sound Saxon like, yet 
seemeth it in some thinges, to sauour of the Danish matters, as also of the aun- 
cient Lawes, either of the Britons themselues, or of the Saxons, shaken and rent in 
sunder, vnder the rule & gouernment of the Danes. 

But the writing it selfe written in the Saxon toong, translated into English 
worde for word, and into Latine, according vnto the true sense and meaning 
thereof, heere following is contained. 


2. The long subtitle of the book gives quite a clear idea of the contents: “That is to say: A Col- 
lection historicall of all the Free Monarches as well as Kinges of England and Scotland, (nowe 
united together) with the Princes of Walles, Dukes, Marquises, and Erles; their wives, children, 
Alliances, Families, Descentes, & Achievementes of HONOR. Wherunto is properly prefixed: 
A speciall Treatise of that kind of Nobility which Soverayne GRACE, and fauor, and Contryes 
Customes, have made merely POLITICALL and peculiarly CIVILL (neuer so distinctly han- 
dled before)? 
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The passage runs in three lines, the top line containing the Old English version, 
the mid-line the Modern English one, and the bottom line a Latin translation, in 
the following way: 


OE: 


Hit wes hwilum on Englalagum þ[æt] leod 7 lagum for begewincdum [sic] 


ModE: It was sometime in the English Lawes, that the people and Lawes were in 


L: 


reputation 
Tempus erat olim cum Anglicis, legibus & populo suus vbique constabat honor 


The rest of the Old English text, slightly normalized, runs as follows: 


And þa wæron leod witan weorðscipeswyrða, ælc be hismæðe. Eorl 7 
Ceorl, Degn 7 Deoden; And gif Ceorl gebeah p[zet] he hefde fullice fif hida 
ageneslande, Cifican [sic] 7 Cycenan belhus 7 bufhgatsetl 7 sundernote on 
Cynges healle, bonne bes he þannonforð Degen rightesweorðe; And gif 
Degn gebeah þ[æt] he penode Cynge 7 his radsterne rad on his hirede, gif 
he bonne herde Degn 6e him filigde de to Cynges ut fan Fif hida hafde 7 
on Cynges setl his hlaford denode 7 dripa mid his ærend gefora to Cynge 
he most siddan mid his forade his hlaford aswelian at inislican neodan; 
And fif Degn gedeah þ[æt] he weande to Eorle bonne wes he siddan Eorle 
rihtesweorde. And gif Massere gedeah þ[æt] he ferde bride ofer wid Sæ 

be his agenum crafte, he wees bonne siddan Degne rigtesweorde; And gif 
leorner gedeah purh lare p[zt] he had hefde 7 benode Xpe, he wees bonne 
siddan mæðe 7 nuinde swa micelsewyrde swa berto gebyr[e]de, buton he 
forworhte þ[æt] he wes had note notian ne moste. 


The ModE translation given in the text runs as follows: 


And then were the wisest of the people worship-worthy, each in his degree. 
Eorle and Chorle, Theyn and Undertheyn. And if a Chorle so thriued that 
he had fully fiue hides of his owne land, a Church and a Kitchen, a Belhouse 
and a gate, a seate and a seuerall office in the Kinges Hall, then was he 
thenceforth the Theynes right worthie. And if a Theyne so thriued that he 
serued the King and on his message or iourney rode in his household, if 

he then had a Theyne that him followed, whoe to the Kinges expedition 

fiue Hydes had, and in the Kinges Pallace his Lord serued, and thrice with 
his errand had gone to the King, he might afterward with his fore Oath his 
Lordes part play at any néede. And if a Theyne so thriued that hee became 
an Earle, then was he thence forth an Earles worthie. And if a Marchant so 
thriued, that hee passed thriee ouer the wide Sea of his owne Craft, he was 
thenceforth the Theynes right worthie. And if a Scholler so thriued through 
learning that he hadde degrée and serued Christ, he was thenceforth of 
Dignity and peace so much worthie as thereto belonged, unlesse he forfaited 
so that he the use of his Degrée ne might. 
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‘The passage shows with very concrete examples from Anglo-Saxon times not only 
how everyone had his place in the social order but also how it was possible for 
people to climb up the social scale and reach a higher status with the help of 
their own achievements. In a way this ancient order was very similar to the new 
order in Elizabethan England, where the “new nobility political and civil” and the 
enriched gentry had restructured social hierarchy and society after the Norman 
period, encouraging in the early years of the Renaissance a revitalized sense of 
patriotism and national pride. 


Lambarde, Milles and Gepyncdo (Be leode gepincdum 7 lage) 


The key sources for the Old English passage in the Catalogue are William 
Lambarde, Thomas Milles and the so-called Gebyncdo text. The passage itself is 
in no way a new finding, whereas the origin of the Latin version, for example, 
has not been completely unravelled. Detecting the history of the short extract in 
three different languages in The Catalogue has proved an interesting philologi- 
cal exercise. 

William Lambarde (1536-1601), mentioned in the introduction to the Old 
English text, was an Elizabethan lawyer and antiquary who won renown as one of 
the first translators of Anglo-Saxon laws into Latin. He published these law texts 
in 1568 in a collection called Archaionomia, according to Wormald (1997: 237) 
only the second book to print Old English. Lambarde was also active when The 
Society of Antiquaries was formed in 1572, and he supported the plan of the Soci- 
ety of walking through the shires and counties of England to record and preserve 
antiquities that could be found, from Roman coins to any items that contributed 
to the history of England. He wrote a book on his own observations from his 
trips around his home county of Kent, entitled A Perambulation of Kent in 1576 
(2nd edition in 1596). He also included the Gepyncdo piece in Old English in 
this work. He was later appointed Justice of the Peace and wrote, most probably 
out of a desire for greater authority, his Eirenarcha, or Of the Office of Justice of 
the Peace in 1582, and also Archion, or A Commentary upon the High Courts of 
Justice in England (for more detailed descriptions of Lambarde’s life and career, 
see, e.g., Dunkel 1965; Grant 1996; and Warnicke 1973). Queen Elizabeth liked 
Lambarde and appointed him Keeper of the Records in the Rolls Chapel and the 
Tower of London in 1601, but he died soon after in the same year. 

Lambarde’s interests and career are closely connected with the rise of na- 
tional pride in England, which also led people to look into the past in order to 
find there the roots of their greatness. Bowen (1965: 11) refers to this in a very 
dramatic way: 
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When a nation is born and learns to speak, one of its first expressed desires seems 
to be the desire for the past, for a national history, recorded and set down that he 
who runs may read, proof positive that the nation is a nation, with a deep founda- 
tion on which its future can build. So it was with the England of Elizabeth. 


Flower (1935:47-48) reports that in 1533-1534, even before Lambarde’s time, 
Henry VIII had given a commission to John Leland 


to peruse and diligently to serche al the libraries of monasteries and colleges of 
this yowr noble reaulme, to the intente that the monuments of auncient writers 
as welle of other nations as of this yowr owne province mighte be brought owte 
of deadly darkenes to lyvele lighte. 


Leland had thus three important tasks: he was to preserve the records of the English 
past, to exploit ad maiorem gloriam Britannie the material thus conserved, and to 
map that England which he had observed during his journeys (Flower 1935:49). 

While in London studying at Lincoln’s Inn, Lambarde learnt to know the 
antiquary Laurence Nowell, the first real student and restorer of Old English and 
a devoted collector and translator of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. Nowell was busy 
with the mapping of England, finding sources for English historical topography 
and restoring the Old English language and literature (Flower 1935:59-60). He 
was therefore relieved to find someone like Lambarde to collaborate with, and 
under his guidance Lambarde began to study early manuscripts and assist Nowell 
in deciphering Old English documents (see further Flower 1935; Murphy 1982; 
Grant 1996; Berkhout 2000). It is also known that Nowell handed over all his 
Anglo-Saxon collections to Lambarde who carried on his work even after Nowell’s 
death. There must have been collaboration within a relatively wide circle of people 
with antiquarian interests in the Elizabethan period. 

The new interest in the discovery of England through the study of Anglo- 
Saxon history and culture, recorded in its old documents, obviously also called 
for tools for studying the difficult language. The first document in this area is 
Nowell’s Dictionary in the Bodleian Library, the first attempt to make a glossary 
of Old English words (Flower 1935:67). Sisam (1953/1962:253) also points out 
that an obvious means of learning Old English in those days was the comparison 
of translations of Latin texts with their originals. Another source was of course 
Latin-Old English glossaries.3 Lambarde shared this interest in the earliest phases 


3. An unpublished dissertation by Rebecca Jane Brackmann (2005) discusses Laurence 
Nowell’s Old English lexical glosses, English place-name index, and Old English-Latin legal 
glossary in his copy of Richard Howlet’s Abcedarium Anglico-Latinum in impressive detail. 
Brackmann relates these projects to national identity formation in Tudor England. In this con- 
text it is worth mentioning that Roderick McConchie has identified the traditional reading of 
the name Huloet as referring to Howlet. 
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and development of the English language, especially from a comparative point of 
view (Berkhout 2000: 419-420). 

The contents of the Old English passage under scrutiny here deal with the 
stability of social order and the conditions for rising from one rank to another in 
the early days when there was law and order in the country. Felix Liebermann’s 
pioneering editions of the so-called Gepyncdo (‘rank; ‘lawcourt’ > ‘On people’s 
ranks’) passage appear in his Gesetze der Angelsachsen (1903-1916: iii, 456-458) 
from two MSS: CCCC 201 (D), a mid-eleventh century MS, and Textus Roffensis 
(H), from the first part of the 12th century.‘ Five other pieces which are all con- 
cerned in some way with rank, secular and religious, are printed together with 
Gepyncdo. The passage printed in the Catalogue agrees to a large extent with 
that of the Textus Roffensis (TR), apart from two short passages, one in the mid- 
dle of the text and one at the end, which have been omitted from the Catalogue 
(see below). 

Lambarde had probably learnt about the TR from Archbishop Parker or 
William Cecil, who took their time in deciding on the suitability of the text 
for publication (Berkhout 2000:415). In his study of Lambarde’s Archaiono- 
mia, an edition of Anglo-Saxon laws, Liebermann (1898; 1903-1916) claimed 
that some of the differences in the texts must be accounted for by the fact that 
Lambarde made use of a lost Old English manuscript or manuscripts. This claim 
has been heavily argued against by Kenneth Sisam (1953), in particular, and his 
conclusion is that some of the OE texts are simply translations “into Elizabethan 
Anglo-Saxon” made by Nowell, possibly also by Lambarde himself, from Quadri- 
partitus, a collection of Anglo-Saxon laws in Latin, made in 1114. Thus, in some 
cases we are actually dealing with “Modern Old English.” Wormald (1997: 239) 
supports Sisam’s claims by referring, amongst others, to Ker, who says that “the 
manuscripts used for Archaionomia are not, as Liebermann thought, numerous 
and now largely missing, but few and extant,” and to Bately’s note about the lack 
of any “definitive study of [Lambarde’s] sources.” Support for this view can also 
be read in Whitelock’s statement that “in this code [Quadripartitus] also the 
variants from extant manuscripts are nothing more than what an Elizabethan 
scholar could produce without access to another version” (1941: 19-20). To my 
knowledge, the Gepyncdo passage, as it appears in the Catalogue, has not at- 
tracted much attention. Its function and role in a book dealing with the new 
nobility in the 16th, and even 17th century, is interesting as such. It seems to 


4. Interesting new light on the compilation of the Textus Roffensis can be found, e.g., in Hough 
2001, where the writer emphasizes the role of the scribe in composing the rubrics for many 
items in the MS as well as in the compilation of the manuscript, especially the order of the 
documents, etc. 
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add some light to our knowledge about the Elizabethan revival of Anglo-Saxon 
studies. In the following, an attempt is made to define the role of the Gebyncdo 
piece in the Catalogue, to examine which part Lambarde and Milles played in 
the reproduction of the OE piece, and to illustrate the difficulties caused by the 
ancient language of the text. 

The Gepyncdo passage is not included in Lambarde’s Archaionomia, even 
though other short law texts immediately preceding and following it in the 
Textus Roffensis MS are there. The Old English texts Æthelstan VI, Gebyncdo, 
Nordleoda Laga, Wifmannes Beweddung, Charm for recovery of cattle and 
Becwæð form Quire 10 (fols. 88-95) of the TR, and there are texts in Latin 
before and after this quire (Hough 2001: 79). It can be only guessed why Lam- 
barde has omitted the Gebyncdo passage, as well as the charm, and the general 
character of this short text may be the reason for the omission. It is not a real 
law text but a reflection on the good old times when everything had its proper 
place in Anglo-Saxon society. “It is a clear description of the qualifications for 
holding different ranks in a social system which the author looks upon as a 
norm but which he thinks of as existing in the past” (Bethurum 1950: 458). 
According to Liebermann, it may have served as a kind of introduction to the 
law texts proper. As to the authorship of the text of Gebyncdo and the five other 
connected pieces in MS D (Noréleoda laga, Mircna laga, Ad, Hadbot and Grid), 
Liebermann does not seem to take a clear stand, but he considers them to be the- 
matically related. He prefers to talk about the compiler (‘der Sammler’), whereas 
Dorothy Bethurum (1950: 450, 457) takes a clear stand supporting Wulfstan’s 
authorship. On the basis of the remarkable similarities in content and style with 
Wulfstan’s other known works, Bethurum comes to the conclusion “that it is 
hard to believe they were written by anyone else? The Cambridge MS CCCC 
201 (D) is the one which is the main source of Wulfstan’s homilies. According 
to Bethurum (1950: 457), Wulfstan was most likely revising an older document 
in Gebyncdo, “for it is the arrangement of the words, the rhythm of the phrases, 
and a few characteristic constructions that indicate his authorship, rather than 
the vocabulary as a whole.” 

In the facsimile of the Textus Roffensis, Sawyer (1957: 11) claims (in agree- 
ment with Liebermann) that Lambarde had not used the TR in compiling his 
Archaionomia in 1568. He must have seen it in 1573 and probably found it inter- 
esting enough to include some texts from it in his Perambulation of Kent, which 
he published in 1576. It is interesting to note that Lambarde indeed included the 
Gepyncdo piece in that book, but only in Old English with a Modern English 
translation, excluding Latin. For Archaionomia Lambarde has clearly made use of 
many of the Latin law texts in Quadripartitus, whereas for the Gepyncdo text in 
the Catalogue, the Latin version does not come from that collection, which can 
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be verified by comparing the two Latin versions.5 Lambarde was in fact asked 
to translate some of the Anglo-Saxon laws into Latin, and he was praised for his 
knowledge of both languages. 

The different versions of the Gepyncdo piece deserve comment. It seems obvi- 
ous that Lambarde used the Textus Roffensis as his source. But why did he find the 
text interesting and worth quoting even in his Perambulation of Kent? A clue can 
be found in the introductory remark that precedes the Old English extract: 


Howbeit, to the ende, that bothe this thing may haue the more authoritie and 
credit, and that it may withal appeare, what degrees of Nobilitie and Gentrie 
there were in this Realme before the coming in of the Normanes, and by what 
merites men might ascend, and be promoted to the same, I will reache a little 
higher, and shewe you another Englishe (or Saxon) antiquitie, whiche I haue 
seene placed, in divers olde copies of the Saxon lawes, after the end of all, as a 
note or advertisement.® 


The above shows Lambarde’s interest in the old extant documents and seems to 
find an elegant way of inserting such material even into his description of his 
home county. This was also in agreement with the aims of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. It is also possible that it gave him one more opportunity to bring forth 
knowledge about the ancient social order, which was very much that of his own 
times, to a wider audience. 

Somewhat later, after Lambarde’s death, Thomas Milles also found the piece 
proper for his discussion of nobility. According to his own words, he had received 
it from his friend William Lambert [sic]. Lambarde did not add a Latin transla- 
tion of the text in his Perambulation, whereas a Latin translation does appear in 
the Catalogue. The ModE translation may, on the other hand, well be by Lambarde 
himself, as he translated OE law texts into English for his other publications. The 
Latin rendering does not agree with the version in Quadripartitus. The different 
ways of producing the passage in the two works may suggest that Milles consid- 
ered that the contents of the Catalogue deserved a more formal treatment of the 
passage. My suggestion is that it was translated into Latin by Milles himself, while 


5. ‘The first few lines in the Latin text of the Catalogue (a) and that of the Quadripartitus (b) 
illustrate the differences and can be used as evidence for this claim: (a) Tempus erat olim cum 
Anglicis, legibus & populo suus vbique constabat honor. Qui ex populo prudentissimi errant, in 
honore fuerunt, suo quisq; ordine. Comes & Colonus (opulentus ignobiles, printed below the 
line). Thaynus & Sub-thaynus. (b) Aliquando fuit in Anglorum laga, quod populus et leges con- 
silio regebantur; et tunc erant sapientes populi magni prorsus nominis et pretii, comes et uillanus, 
tainus et alii singuli pro modo suo. 


6. The text appears in a section dealing with the village of Mepham, p. 364 in the first edition 
of A Perambulation of Kent of 1576. 
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he was working on the earlier Latin version Nobilitas politica vel civilis of the Cata- 
logue. Thus it seems that Lambarde is not responsible for the Latin text, which is 
probably a translation from Modern English into Latin. The normal procedure 
of Lambarde and his colleagues was to translate from Old English into Latin, ex- 
cept in those cases where “Elizabethan Old English” was used to provide an Old 
English counterpart to a Latin document. Milles also states in his introduction 
that the English translation represents a word-for-word translation, whereas the 
Latin was made “according to the true sense and meaning thereof.” Most prob- 
ably, the modest translator behind this statement is Milles himself. Even the Latin 
version is, however, a very literal and faithful rendering of the ancient text. Later 
on in 1613-1619, Milles also included the Old English piece in his work Treasurie 
of Avncient and Moderne Times, Being the Learned Collections of Iudicious Read- 
ings, and Memorable Observations... of famous learned international scholars like 
Pedro Mexia, Francesco Sansovino and others. In this book Milles presents the 
history and social customs of various countries to an English audience. 

The Gepyncéo passage has found its way as a separate, independent item from 
its “sister” pieces in the Textus Roffensis into several Elizabethan publications 
which in some way touch upon the ancient history and social structure of Eng- 
land. The only explanation for its popularity may be found in the fact that it is not 
a real law text and presents a general survey of the Anglo-Saxon social order. This 
again, by illustrating the old order, may have removed at least some of the uncer- 
tainty about Elizabethan society, the status of different ranks, both hereditary and 
“political and civil’, as well as suggesting how to climb up the social ladder. 


The Catalogue and the Textus Roffensis 


A comparison between the Wulfstan MS CCCC 201 (D) and the Textus Roffensis 
(H), as edited by Liebermann (1903-1916), shows us some differences, the most 
striking being the appearance of the following two sentences in the Catalogue and 
the Textus Roffensis. These are not, however, included in D: 


And fif [pro gif] Degn gedeah þ[æt] he weaned [pro wearde] to Eorle bonne 
wees he siddan Eorle rihtesweorde. And gif Massere gedeah þ[æt] he ferde 
pride [pro þrige] ofer wid Sæ be his agenum crafte, he wees bonne siddan 
Degne rigtesweorde 


And if a Theyne so thriued that hee became an Earle, then was he thence 
forth an Earles worthie. And if a Marchant so thriued, that hee passed thriee 
ouer the wide Sea of his owne Craft, he was thenceforth the Theynes right 
worthie (Catalogue text in OE and ModE) 
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7 gif begen gebeah, bzet he weard to eorle, bonne wees he syddan eorlrihtes 
weorðe. 7 gif massere gebeah, þæt he ferde þrige ofer wid sz be his agenum 
creefte, se wees bonne syddan pegenrihtes weorde 

(TR in Liebermann 1903-1916: iii, 458; line divisions not followed) 


As to the content of the two sections, the OE text in the Catalogue is in complete 
agreement with that of Textus Roffensis. But the short extract also illustrates some 
of the problems that the printer encountered when producing the Gepyncdo text 
without most probably understanding anything of the Old English (see below on 
the spelling and lexis). As the brief section does not appear in MS D at all, there 
does not seem to be any uncertainty as to Lambarde’s use of the Textus Roffensis 
as his source. We may, however, wonder why he omitted two short passages that 
appear in both of the Old English Gebyncdo manuscripts (D and H): 


(...his hlaford aspelian æt mistlicon neodan) 7 his onspzece gereecan mid 
rihte swa hweer swa he sceolde. 7 se be swa gepogenne for wyrhtan nefde, 
swore for sylfne efter his rihte oððe his dolode 
(he might represent his lord at any need) and handle the charge justly/ 
legally wherever he should and he who did not have such an excellent repre- 
sentative had to defend himself or then forfeit 

(Liebermann 1903-1916: iii, 456; translation mine) 


The second missing passage should come at the very end: 


7 gif hit ge wurde þ[æt] man gehadedu oððe zlbeodigum ahwar gederode 
wordes oððe weorces, bonne gebyrede cinge, 7 bisceope ðæt hig þ[æt] 
bettan, swa hig rabost mihton 

and if it happened that someone hurt an ecclesiastic or a foreigner in word 
or deed, then it befits the king and the bishop that they have amends made as 
soon as possible (Liebermann 1903-1916: iii, 458; translation mine)? 


The omitted passages contain relevant information. In the first omitted sentence, 
mention is made about the importance of defending one’s legal rights, and in the 
second sentence, about equality of ranks in legal matters as well as about the im- 
portance of compensations. The omission is hard to explain. It could be oversight 


7. Liebermann’ translations for the two quotations that appear only in TR run as follows: 
1903-1916:457 and 459: “... und [so] dessen Klageanspruch, wo immer er musste, gesetzlich 
erreichen. Und wer einen so hochgestiegenen Vertreter nicht hatte, der musste fiir sich selbst, 
um sein Recht [zu erstreiten,] schwören oder verlor es [seinen Process]? “Und wenn es ge- 
schah, dass jemand einem Geweihten oder Fremden irgendwo in Wort oder That Schaden zu- 
fügte, dann gebithrte dem König und Bischof, dass sie so schnell sie konnten [den Thäter] dies 


biissen liessen.” 
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due to the difficult language, but it could also be explained by the fact that this 
particular passage on the whole was simply presented as a sample of OE law texts 
and the kind of customs that were considered important in early English society. 
On the other hand, this suggestion is somewhat dubious, as the omitted sentences 
contain legal principles of primary importance. Lambarde was a man of law, and 
he should and would have been particularly careful with all the relevant details. 
One could not argue either that these principles would have been something that 
would not have been respected in Elizabethan England. Carelessness by the copy- 
ist is indeed possible, though not very probable, as the two sentences are quite 
separate from each other. 

In spite of the general agreement between the TR text and the reproduced, 
printed versions in the Catalogue and other books there are differences, as the 
above cases show. It is difficult to imagine all the routes the Gebyncdo piece has 
taken on its way from a late Old English manuscript to the printed page and all 
the difficulties the printer has faced in reproducing the text and its language. 
Therefore even omissions are possible, and misinterpretations of words and spell- 
ings to be expected. 


Spelling and lexis 


For a close linguistic reading, the Gepyncdo piece, as quoted in the English Cata- 
logue and the Latin Nobilitas, offers interesting details. Space does not allow a full 
account of these details, but a few should be mentioned. There is, for example, 
obvious confusion between such Anglo-Saxon letters like ‘wyr and ‘thorn; and 
also between p, r and s. Even comparison between the Catalogue and Perambula- 
tion of Kent reveals different interpretations in words like bes in the Catalogue 
pro wes in Perambulation, herde pro hefde, fif pro gif, Eofle pro Eorle, radsterne 
pro radstefne, filigde pro filigde, aswelian pro aspelian, weande pro weard, etc. 
These can be safely interpreted as the printer’s errors due to unfamiliarity with 
Old English. Similarly, instances like begewincdum pro be gepincdum, inislican 
pro mislican/mistlicon, eorle rihtesweorée instead of eorlrihtes weorde, bride pro 
brige, he most pro se moste, setl pro sele, bufh pro durh, mede pro mæðe, nuinde 
pro munde, wees had note pro þære hadnote (pees had note in Perambulation) 
and ut fan pro utware (a more meaningful word utfare in Perambulation) can be 
assigned to ignorance and misunderstanding of the printer or of Milles himself. 
Most probably Milles was not as well versed in Old English as Lambarde had 
been, and for the printer the ancient text must have been a real challenge, his 
task being to slavishly follow the manuscript text without understanding what 
the text to be printed was about. 
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On the whole, the text in Lambarde’s Perambulation of 1576 has fewer mis- 
takes, and even many of these have been corrected in the later edition of 1596. 
Since Milles’s knowledge of Old English, unlike Lambarde’s, may have been prac- 
tically non-existent, he probably tried to diligently imitate the original that he 
had available. In his Perambulation, Lambarde perhaps also wanted to make sure 
that the Modern English translation of the text was comprehensible for the reader 
and therefore sometimes glossed difficult terms with several alternative expres- 
sions like message, journey, progress for OE radstefne, whereas the Catalogue text 
only glosses message. Similarly, OE fif hida and an Eorle rihtesweorde are rendered 
by five hydes plowlandes and by the double gloss an Earle’ right worthy, worthy 
the rightes of an Earle in Perambulation, whereas the Catalogue glosses these two 
phrases simply with five hydes and an Earles right worthie respectively. 

Lucas (2000 and 2002) has interesting details concerning the printers’ role 
in making decisions about the types used for reproducing ancient documents in 
print. According to him, about 135 books which include Anglo-Saxon types were 
printed in the 17th century. The Lambardian type-designs, for example, were the 
possession of a certain group of printers, the Eliots Court Press, and thus not 
available to every printer at that time. This Press probably had the matrices, but its 
members let limited numbers of sets of types be available to other printers from 
their cases; sometimes even duplicates of sets of types were made for other print- 
ers (Lucas 2000: 35). This is the way William Jaggard, the printer of the Catalogue 
and Nobilitas, got hold of the types he used (Lucas 2000: 36, fn 46). Old English 
was often printed in types that were different from the modern text to make the 
text stand out and thus emphasize its special character. This is also visible in the 
Catalogue, and the type used for the Old English text catches the reader’s eye im- 
mediately. 

The Latin terms for the four ranks also deserve a comment. The Quadri- 
partitus text and the Instituta Cnuti (in D) have new formations, translations 
into Latin, some of which clearly also exhibit misunderstandings, as Liebermann 
has pointed out earlier.8 Milles preserves more of the Anglo-Saxon terms in a 
somewhat Latinized form, probably to make sure that the original meaning be- 
comes clear.’ The Latin terms, or “semi-Latin,’ used in the Catalogue are comes 
for OE eorl for referring to noblemen, colonus for OE ceorl with reference to 


8. Liebermann has included both the Quadripartitus text and the Instituta Cnuti in his discus- 
sion of the Gebyncdo piece in his Gesetze, p. 457, notes on p. 330. 


9. Dahlgren (1985) presents an interesting study on the interaction between semantics and 
social history and clarifies the development of several Anglo-Saxon terms denoting groups 
of people with particular positions in the social hierarchy. She focuses on the terms CEORL, 
THEGN and CYNING, which illustrate semantic shift resulting from social history. 
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peasantry or freemen in general, thaynus for OE degen ‘thane, subthaynus for 
OE deoden ‘ruler, prince, king’; and for the OE word for ‘scholar’ leorner we find 
literarum. In fact, very confusingly the Latin terms do not reflect the high status 
of an Anglo-Saxon deoden, and nothing is said about this rank or how to suc- 
ceed to it in the OE text itself either. The corresponding terms in the other Latin 
texts in Nobilitas and Milles’s Treasurie are comes/consulates for eorl, villanus for 
ceorl, tainus/liberalis (homo) for degen, alii (pl.)/subliberalis for deoden, as well as 
scolaris/clericus for leorner. 

The Old English language was clearly a challenge for the Elizabethan printer, 
who could not make intelligent guesses about the right form of words that he did 
not understand. The terms for different ranks seem to have caused different kinds 
of problems. If we assume that Milles stands behind the Latin texts, it seems that 
the reference of some of the titles was not completely clear to Milles either, even 
though the ancient system of ranks was considered something worth following. 
In his Treasurie he decided to be on the safe side and provide several alternatives, 
whereas in the Catalogue his decisions were more straightforward. 


Conclusions 


Getting acquainted with The Catalogue of Honor and studying closely various ver- 
sions of the little Gebyncdo piece have given us an opportunity to try to live in 
the late 16th and early 17th centuries and to understand the rise of Anglo-Saxon 
studies and the interest in the ‘golden past’ of England. According to Bethurum 
(1950:459), the piece describes “a social system which the author looks upon as 
a norm but which he thinks of as existing in the past”. In the context of the Cata- 
logue, it acquires a new dimension as a model or ideal for Elizabethan society. The 
system is not dead, but might even be revived and re-established. The underlying 
ideal was a social structure which was founded on tradition or customs. Lambarde 
could perhaps be considered the reviver or at least supporter of this ideal. His role 
is by no means restricted to the revival of the ideas expressed in Gepyncdo. Even 
later the old order had its supporters: 


Never was a monarch so plagued by history and historians as was James I. William 
Lambarde was dead. But his Archion was cited, to prove that in England, power 
had never lain with the King alone, but in the three estates, king, nobility, and 
commons. This, said Lambarde, was true even before the Conquest. 

(Bowen 1965: 22) 
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This brief survey has also, once again, revealed the complexity of manuscript study, 
how difficult it is to trace the history of one manuscript, the role of the scribe(s) 
and compiler(s) of different versions, and the role and motives of the editor or 
printer of an ancient text. In addition, a close study of the Old English versions 
of Gebyncdo has provided concrete examples of technical problems in printing 
texts in a language completely unknown to the printer. The aim of this study has 
been to add a small detail to the picture of William Lambarde as the editor and 
translator of early English law texts. Lambarde did not make use of the Textus 
Roffensis for his Archaionomia, and he did not include Gebyncdo in this collection 
of Anglo-Saxon laws, but he did make use of it for his antiquarian publications, 
and thus the piece also found its way, first to his Perambulation of Kent, and later 
to the Catalogue of Honor, compiled by Thomas Milles. In the customs officer and 
socio-historian, Thomas Milles, a friend of William Lambarde’s, we seem to have 
found one more translator of Anglo-Saxon laws into Latin, granted that he most 
probably did his translating via Modern English. 
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Contempt 


The main growth area 
in the Elizabethan emotion lexicon 


Hans-Jürgen Diller 
Ruhr- Universitat Bochum 


The paper traces the growth of the lexical field of ‘Contempt’ as represented by 
the computer-readable file ‘Contempt.txt’ which, together with “Disrepute.txt, 
formed the basis for Section ‘02.01.18 Contemp? of the Historical Thesaurus 

of the Oxford English Dictionary (2 vols.) published in 2009. Contempt.txt was 
received in October 2001 from the Thesaurus team. The author put it in tabular 
form and wrote a computer program to count the number of words attested for 
any chosen year and any field or sub-field distinguished by the HTE. Though in 
many ways superseded by the print version, Contempt.txt is still indispensable 
for the purposes of this paper. 


Keywords: vocabulary growth, onomasiology, emotions, contempt, Historical 
Thesaurus 


Introduction 


Contempt is not a nice topic for a Festschrift, but there is an excuse: an earlier 
version of this paper was read in 2007 at a most enjoyable meeting at the English 
Department of the University of Helsinki. Rod was in the audience, and a ques- 
tion of his made me aware of a somewhat sweeping generalization, as will become 
apparent in a footnote. 

In his Explaining Language Change, Croft identifies two kinds of “directional 
[language] evolution at a [...] global level” (2000: 82f.). One of them is “a massive 
increase of vocabulary;” this he attributes to “technological advances of the past 
century which require the naming of new entities? The other is an increase in 
“syntactic complexity” which he attributes to “the advent of writing” The advent 
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of writing is outside my topic, although I do suspect that it is responsible not only 
for increased syntactic complexity but also for the growth of the lexicon. It seems 
at least plausible to assume that a literate culture forgets less easily than an oral 
one. The growth of the English lexicon is a fairly continuous trend that can be 
observed from about the year 1200, not only in the 19th century, as can be seen in 
Figure 1. The dent at 1200 is clearly due to the interruption of the written trans- 
mission of English in the wake of the Norman Conquest. 


2000 
—é— Anger 
1800 G- Contempt 
—á— Courage 
—x— Disrepute 
1600 - X- Emotion 
- æ- . Envy 
—1— Esteem 
1400 --%&-- Excite 
—A— Fear A 
1200 —*— Gratitude Zz 
—— Hate 7 6 
—4-—. Humility IEN ery 
--X- Joy ONTEMPE. GAA, OR" eX 
1000 - 0-+ Love Joy 887 (1700) Tee eee 
—e— Pity >x 
—8— Pride Contempt 781, 
800 —-— Repute Joy 767 (1600) 
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400 
200 


1100 ' 1200 1300 1400 ' 1500 1600 1700 1800 1900 i 2000 


Figure 1. Size of English Emotion Vocabulary (Lexical Units) 


“New entities” have to be named not only in the field of technological advances, 
but whenever new concepts emerge. And I use the word emerge advisedly: a 
new word is introduced not only when a new concept is explicitly introduced 
in a manner which resembles the introduction of a technical product. It is also 
introduced when traditional words are quite vaguely felt to be insufficient. To 
note the time of such introductions and to identify the needs behind them is 
an important task of historical lexicology. The word emotion, which has largely 
replaced the word passion, is a good case in point (Diller 2010). Parts of the 
emotion lexicon are a good example of vocabulary growth, while others are not. 
The growth of semantic fields is very uneven. I will concentrate on the growth of 
one field which has always troubled me because it suggests a rather unflattering 
picture of the human race. 
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As to the uneven growth of semantic fields: historians of English are perhaps 
the only people in the world who are able to really demonstrate this (Diller 2007). 
We can describe the growth of the lexicon not only in broad impressionistic terms 
but in fairly precise, quantitative terms. To see how this can be done we first have 
to look at the structure of the Historical Thesaurus of the Oxford English Dictionary 
(HTOED), which was published in a massive pair of tomes of almost 4,000 pages 
on October 22, 2009. It has been hailed as a “mind-boggling reference work,’ “the 
biggest thesaurus ever and the world’s first historical thesaurus” (Peters 2009). 


Nature and structure of the HTE 


All of these things are true, but for the possibilities just mentioned we are less 
indebted to the printed book than to the computer-readable files on which it is 
based and which were made available to interested scholars many years earlier. 
The quantitative assertions of this contribution are based on the files which the 
compilers of the Historical Thesaurus of English have kindly allowed me to use, 
and it was always made clear that the data were provisional.! In a wider but im- 
portant sense lexicographical data are of course always provisional, but after a few 
spot checks I believe that the discrepancies between the files and the printed book 
are minimal. 

In order not to raise false hopes concerning precise quantification I have to 
say a few words about the nature of the HTE. It is conceived as an onomasiologi- 
cal “mirror image” of OED2 and its Additions Series; it is divided into “three main 
SECTIONS: (I) The External World, (II) The Mind and (III) Society, which con- 
sist of large semantic fields” and “smaller semantic areas” (<http://www.arts.gla. 
ac.uk/SESLL/EngLang/thesaur/thes.htm>, last visited 12 January 2010). Accord- 
ing to the website, Main Section II is organized as shown in Figure 2. 

The website still reflects the structure of 2001, when the files on which this 
study is based were released. In the printed version of 2009, Section 02.02 (Emo- 
tion’) has been modified to include ‘Fear’ and ‘Courage; whereas ‘Contempt’ and 
‘Disrepute have been combined in one third-level category (02.01.18 ‘Contempt’) 
which is now in Section 02.01 “Mental capacity’ (HTOED I: xxix). When I refer 
to “the English Emotion Lexicon” I mean the files of Section 02.02 as represented 


1. It is a pleasure to thank the staff of the English Department of the University of Glasgow, 
esp. Christian J. Kay and Flora Edmonds, for their generously granted help and support. Most 
files, including ‘Contempt and ‘Disrepute; were sent to me in October 2001. 
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02. Soul, spirit, mind 02.04. Aesthetics 
02.01. Thought 
02.01. Intellect 02.05. Will/faculty of will 
02.01. Knowledge 02.05. Motivation 
02.01. Truth 02.05. Persuasion 
02.01. Belief 02.05. Attraction/allurement/enticement 
02.01. Expectation 02.05. Demotivation 
02.01. Courage 
02.01. Fear 02.06 Refusal/denial 
02.02. Emotion/feeling 02.07. Having/possession 
02.02. Excitement 02.07. Condition of being rich/wealthy 
02.02. Pleasure/enjoyment 02.07. Poverty 
02.02. Mental pain/suffering 02.07. Sharing 
02.02. Anger 02.07. Obtaining/acquiring 
02.02. Love 02.07. Loss 
02.02. Hate 02.07. Retaining/keeping 
02.02. Esteem/regard 02.07. Relinquishment 
02.02. Reputation 02.07. Giving 
02.02. Disesteem/contempt 02.07. Gift/present 
02.02. Disrepute 02.07. Distributing/dealing out 
02.02. Pity/compassion 02.07. Offer/action of offering 
02.02. Jealous/envious feelings 02.07. Taking 
02.02. Gratitude 02.07. Supply - Provision/supply 
02.02. Pride 02.07. Storage 
02.02. Humility 
02.08. Languages 
02.03. Good 02.08. Linguistics 
02.03. Evil 
02.03. Choice 
02.03. Opinion of self, others 


Figure 2. HTE Section II - The Mind 


on the website plus ‘Courage and ‘Fear’ from Section 02.01. When I mention files 
or filenames ending in ‘txt, I am referring to data that are almost a decade old. 
To refer to the printed HTOED, I use expressions like “category” or “subcategory” 
or sequences of two-digit numbers. In the epilogue to this paper I will discuss, as 
far as possible, the impact which the printed HTOED should have on the thesis 
of this paper. 

In the files as described on the website, the “smaller semantic areas” are ar- 
ranged in a hierarchy of up to six levels. First-level headings are marked by capital 
letters. In the files second-to-sixth level headings are marked by opening paren- 
theses followed by one to five dots. (I will have more to say about first-level head- 
ings later on.) Ideally, every one of the ‘senses’ which appear in the lemmas of 
OED2 appears as one line in the corresponding HTE file, together with the first 
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and last year of attestation. Our ability to quantify the growth of the English emo- 
tion lexicon is thus limited by the OED, whose limitations and biases have been 
widely discussed (Brewer 1993, 2000), though with its wealth of dated illustrative 
quotations I know of no other historical dictionary to equal it. Within the gener- 
ous limits of the OED it is possible to determine the size of a lexical field in any 
chosen year and the growth of a field over any chosen period. The size of a field 
in any year Y can be defined as the number of Lexical Units? listed in the HTE 
for which 


(Formula 1) firstyear < Y and lastyear > Y. 
Growth over a period is size at the end of the period minus size at the beginning: 
(Formula 2) Growth;j= size;— size; (for any two years i,j, j>i) 


Figure 1 shows that the various ‘Emotior files do not grow at the same rate. We 
can distinguish four “growth bands,’ as in Figure 3. 


Very small (<60): Envy (1; 27), Gratitude (12; 73); 

Small (140-450): Pity (18; 171), Humility (14; 263), Hate (43; 303), Courage (27; 331), 
Repute (27; 356), Pride (18; 449), Disrepute (22; 477); 

Large (720-1250): Fear (49; 786), Excite (19; 771), Esteem (31; 796), Anger (49; 873), 
Emotion (42; 1034), Joy (95; 1153), Love (63; 1141), Contempt (38; 1289); 

Very large (>1700): Suffer (211; 2018). 


Figure 3. Increases from 1200 to 2000 


Among the large-growth fields, ‘Contempt’ overtakes both ‘Love’ and ‘Joy’ in the 
course of the 16th century, establishing itself as the second-largest file after ‘Suffer’ 
(which in other emotion taxonomies is ‘Grief’ or “Sadness’). The trends are fairly 
persistent, so that it seems impossible not to interpret them. The question is: how 
to interpret them. In analogy to what Croft says about the influence of techni- 
cal progress on vocabulary growth it seems reasonable to assume that the emo- 
tion lexicon increases to name ever finer nuances in the emotional experience 
of members of increasingly complex societies.3 The multiplication of emotion 


2. Idefine a lexical unit, following Cruse (1989: 49), as a form-meaning pair, whereas a lexeme 
is a family of lexical units consisting of form-meaning pairs with the same form. 


3. Rod’s question reminded me that the causes of vocabulary growth are stylistic as well as 
semantic: its growth is due not only to the needs of conceptual differentiation but also to a de- 
sire for new, ‘striking’ expressions. That such a desire is very powerful in a field like ‘contempt’ 
seems evident. 
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words is commonplace among psychologists and anthropologists, who regard it 
virtually as a human universal (Heelas 1986; Hupka et al. 1999), but it seems to 
have gone unnoticed among linguists. My claim is that the field of Contempt is of 
special interest in this connection, for reasons which I hope to make clear in the 
course of this paper. 


The field of ‘Contempt’: Peak years of first attestation 


700 

650 J —* Contempt 
=- Joy 
-e- Love 

600 


550 


500 


450 


400 


350 trege 


300 +— — 
N22, 92,00 AO ARAR BS. 92, 9, WV PS 2 ND DS CO, QAN AD AD AV AO 
MMII LPT DRDO DAD AT AT PPL DP AD KI NP PPAR RM K KA G K 


Figure 4. English Emotion Lexicon: Sizes of three selected fields (1521-1580) 


To make the claim more specific, I will first look at the 16th century in more 
detail. As Figure 4 shows, Contempt overtakes Love in 1529 and Joy in 1577. But 
the sizes of individual years are of little interest in themselves. They are the cumu- 
lative result of gains and losses in previous years. To form an impression of the 
causes of this cumulative trend I will look only at the gains, because they represent 
the trend in question more directly. 

Figure 5 shows first records for each year during Elizabeth's reign, put in rela- 
tion to the average of the entire emotion lexicon. It also shows that innovation 
varies from year to year. In Figure 6 I have selected the peak years, i.e. years show- 
ing more than ten first records, extending the search somewhat beyond Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. 
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—® Contempt 
—- Average 


i. 


SD DV. OO AO AV Ah Ao Ad _ OD hh © $ P SV of © % OD 
PLP KLEE SILL SE LPP OB BE BPP SP PPS 


Figure 5. First records in ‘Contempt.txt, relative to average of entire Emotion Lexicon 


(excluding ephemera) 


Year First citations (in-/ Most frequently cited work(s) 
excluding ephemera) 

1526 | 18/14 Pilgrimage of Perfection 8, Tyndale (Bible tr) 9 

1529 18/15 Skelton 13 

1530 | 23/18 Palsgrave (D) 18 

1535 | 22/17 Coverdale (Bible tr) 20 

1548 | 28/23 Udall, Erasm. Par. (tr) 11, Hall, Chron. 8 

1550 | 13/11 [various] 

1560 | 17/12 J. Daus (tr), Sleidane’s Comm. 11 

1561 12/11 T. Norton, Calvins Inst. (tr) 6 

1570 | 15/14 Levins, Manip. 5 

1577 | 20/16 Holinshed, Chron. 5 

1579 | 24/18 Tomson, Calvins Serm. (tr) 6, Lyly, Euphues 4 

1580 12/12 dict. 4, tr 2 (North) 

1581 16/12 tr 8, Sidney, Apol. 4 

1586 | 25/16 A. Day, Eng. Secretary 9 

1590 17/14 Spenser 5, Shakes. 6, Marlowe 1 

1592 | 21/12(!) Shakes. 5, Nashe 4, Harvey 6 

1594 | 16/12 [various] 

1596 | 22/13 Shakes. 7, Nashe 5 

1598 | 24/16 Florio 5 (D), tr 3, Shakespeare, MWW 5 

1599 12/11 Jonson 5, Shakes. 4, Marston 3, tr 3 

1601 12/11 [various] 

1602 | 29/19 Shakespeare, Ham. 8 

1605 | 20/12 Shakespeare, Macb. & Lear 5 

1610 | 16/12 [various] 

1611 36 / 23 Cotgrave (D) 14, Bible (tr) 7 


Figure 6. Peak years of first records in ‘Contempt.txt; with most-cited work 
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Especially in the first three quarters of the 16th century, the main loci of innova- 
tion are translations and dictionaries, identified in Figure 6 by ‘tr’ and ‘D; re- 
spectively. In this period the vocabulary increase in English is merely emulating 
earlier developments in other languages, above all Latin and French. It would be 
quite wrong to conclude from these data that the English speech community as 
a whole was in need of a differentiated lexicon for emotions in general or con- 
tempt in particular. Dictionary-makers and translators are usually anxious to find 
(or invent!) one-to-one translation equivalents, which subsequently may or may 
not be accepted by the speech community for which they work. It is perhaps of 
some interest to calculate the average life-span of these neologisms. For the pe- 
riod 1500-1611 (the year of the Authorised Version of the Bible) the ‘Contempt’ 
field contains 980 innovations. Of these, only 275 Lexical Units are marked as 
“still current” in the HTE files, and 279 are “ephemera” (Lexical Units attested for 
only one year). That means that only one-fourth have survived to this day, another 
one-fourth appear to be nonce-uses. The remaining half reached an average age of 
120 years, which suggests that most of them did not enter common usage. 


The field of ‘Contempt’: Internal structure 


The internal structure of the field can be analysed from two points of view: 


1. Morphologically: the distribution of word-classes 
2. Semantically: the development and size of sub-fields 


Word-classes 


I will begin with the word-classes represented in the ‘Contempt file, because their 
definition is less problematic and because a look at them will prepare our un- 
derstanding for some semantic peculiarities of the field. Contempt and its ant- 
onym Esteem stand out from the rest of the emotion lexicon in that they contain 
more verbs than adjectives. (Like ‘Contempt; Esteen? has been shifted from 02.02 
‘Emotion’ to 02.01 ‘Mental capacity-) In all other files the number of adjectives 
exceeds that of the verbs (cf. Figure 7). In the case of ‘Contempt’ the verbs even 
come close to the nouns (39.6% nouns, 35.8% verbs). 

Our observation concerning the ‘verbal’ character of contempt agrees well 
with a fact to be noted in other European languages: while other emotions are 
designated by reflexive verbs, like sennuyer or sich drgern, there is no reflexive 
verb for contempt: mépriser qn. not *se mépriser de qn., not *sich verachten tiber 
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Figure 7. Percentages of word-classes in 18 ‘Emotion’ files (sum < 100, because smaller 
classes have been omitted) 


jemand (=*to despise oneself about someone). It has been said of the emotions 
that they are passions rather than activities (Averill 1982:6), that they are un- 
dergone or experienced rather than exercised or practised. This is less true of 
contempt and esteem. ‘The difference between contempt and other emotions ap- 
pears rather well in a definition by Hobbes (Rhet. II. ii. 46, a1679, cited OED, s.v. 
contempt, sense 1): “Contempt, is when a man thinks another of little worth in 
comparison to himself” The defining verb is think, not feel, as we might expect for 
an emotion. 


4. The cognitive content of contempt is also recognized in the most recent classification of 
emotions known to me, where contempt is called a “Secondary cognitive emotion unfolded out 
of anger” (Zinck & Newen 2008: 18). 
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Semantic sub-fields 


For a more accurate understanding of the semantic structure of the ‘Contempt’ 
field it is necessary to return to the notion of ‘Headings’ and ‘Subheadings’ (cf. 
Section 1) and to the notion of semantic ‘Sub-field? which I will introduce. In the 
HTE files Headings are marked by an initial capital, Subheadings by an opening 
parenthesis followed by one to six dots. Headings and Subheadings are always 
preceded by a word-class symbol, as shown in Figure 8. Word-classes always ap- 
pear in the order n, aj, av, vi, vt, ph, in, ie. nouns, adjectives, adverbs, intransitive 
verbs, transitive verbs, phrases, interjections. Sometimes one of the smaller class- 
es is missing. As indicated in Figure 8, a new n follows after completion of such a 
cycle. The consequence of this arrangement is that the Lexical Units to be found 
under one Heading or Subheading are homogeneous as to word-class. Defined in 
this way, there are 99 ‘Headings’ in ‘Contempt.txt’ 


. n Disesteem/contempt 

. aj Low (of esteem) 

av In low esteem 

. vi Think/behave contemptuously 

. vt Hold in contempt 

. in Exclamations of contempt 

7.n Condition of being held in disesteem/contempt 
8.- 99.... 


An RWN-E 


Figure 8. Headings in ‘Contempt.txt’ (first ‘cycle’) 


To reduce this complexity I have combined the Headings of each cycle in one 
‘Sub-field; to which I refer by the label of the Noun Heading. This procedure 
yields 21 Sub-fields in ‘Contempt.txt’ - still quite a lot, but better than 99. A full 
list of the Sub-fields of ‘Contempt.txt’ appears in Figure 9. The Sub-fields of “Dis- 
repute.txt’ and the classification of the HTOED are added to facilitate comparison 
with the HTOED (see Section 5). It can be seen at once that the hierarchy of the 
HTOED is more structured than that of the files. The 21 first-level Sub-fields of 
‘Contempt.txt’ are now distributed over three levels, from third to fifth. The Sub- 
fields of ‘Disrepute.txt’ are even spread over four levels. 

Even a cursory glance at these sub-fields shows that ‘Contempt’ does not 
differentiate like other emotion concepts. It does not split up into kinds of con- 
tempt, as for instance ‘Fear’ splits up into “Terror/horror, ‘Awe; ‘Apprehension, 
‘Nervousness/uneasiness, ‘Timidity; ‘Dismay; ‘Cowardice, or as ‘Anger’ divides 
into ‘Furious anger, ‘Indignation/resentment, ‘Irritation; etc. Instead, we find 
activities which may be, or typically are, motivated by contempt, e.g. “Derision/ 
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Sub - fields Numbering in 
HTOED 

1. | Disesteem/Contempt* 02.01.18 

2. | Condition of being held in 02.01.18.01 
disesteem/contempt 

3. | Derision/ridicule/mockery 02.01.18.02 

4. | Fact/condition of being 02.01.18.02.01 
mocked/ridiculed 

5. | Ridicule/mockery by spec. 02.01.18.02.02 
means 

6. | Banter/good-humoured 02.01.18.02.03 
ridicule 

7. | Caustic/ironic ridicule 02.01.18.02.04 

8. | Jeering/taunting/scoffing 02.01.18.02.05 

9. | Disrespect 02.01.18.03 

10. | Irreverence 02.01.18.03.01 

11. | Insult 02.01.18.03.02 

12. | Disfavour 02.01.18.04 

13. | Unpopularity 02.01.18.05 

14. | Disapproval 02.01.18.06 

15. | Criticism 02.01.18.06.01 

16. | Dispraise/discommendation 02.01.18.06.02 

17. | Blame 02.01.18.06.03 

18. | Reproach 02.01.18.06.04 

19. | Rebuke/reproof 02.01.18.06.05 

20. | Denunciation 02.01.18.06.06 

21. | Invective/abuse 02.01.18.06.07 

1. | Disrepute 02.01.18.07 

2. | Infamy/notoriety 02.01.18.07.01 

3. | Damage to reputation 02.01.18.07.02 

4. | Sullying/staining of 02.01.18.07.02.01 
reputation 

5. | Slander/calumny 02.01.18.07.02.02 

6. | Disparagement/depreciation 02.01.18.07.02.03 

7. | Degrading/debasement 02.01.18.07.02.04 

8. | Disgrace/dishonour 02.01.18.07.03 

9. | Ignobleness/baseness 02.01.18.09 

10. | Obscurity/ingloriousness 02.01.18.08 


* Called only ‘Contempt in the HTOED. 


Figure 9. Sub-fields of files ‘Contempt.txt; “Disrepute.txt; and of ‘Contempt’ in HTOEDS 


5. Both files were received from Glasgow on Oct 18, 2001. The second name was shortened to 
‘Disreput.txt’ to conform with the format of my MS-DOS version. With one exception, Head- 
ings of Sub-fields are identical with those in HTOED. Numbers in the far-left column are my 
own addition to the files. 
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ridicule/mockery’ (#3) or Jeering/taunting/scoffing’ (#8). Others could be re- 
garded as sub-groups of one of these, like ‘Ridicule/mockery’ by special means 
(#5) or ‘Banter/good-humoured ridicule’ (#6). These activities, which constitute 
Sub-fields, are largely responsible for the high proportion of verbs in the field. The 
same observation can be made at the level of Sub-sub-headings (not shown in 
Figure 9). Labels connoting activity, like gesture, express/expression tend to occur 
most frequently with ‘Esteem and ‘Contempt; whereas labels connoting passivity, 
like sign and symptoms are absent from the Headings and Subheadings of these 
files. Unlike the more typical emotions, ‘Contempt’ is of interest not for what it 
feels like but for what it looks or sounds like; it is generally depicted from the 
observer's, hardly ever from the experiencer’s point of view. 

A diagram showing the development of these 21 sub-fields would be confus- 
ing rather than informative. To reduce complexity, I show only the seven third- 
and fourth-level categories of the HTOED; the figures represented in the diagrams 
are, however, those of the files. 


700 -+ 02.01.18.00 
Disesteem/contempt 
600 — 02.01.18.01 Condition 
of being held in 
500 disesteem/contempt 
—+ 02.01.18.02 
400 Derision/ridicule/ 
mockery 
300 — 02.01.18.03 Disrespect 
- 02.01.18.04 Disfavour 
200 —- 02.01.18.05 
Unpopularity 
100 — 02.01.18.06 
Disapproval 


Figure 10. Sub-fields of ‘Contempt.txt’ aggregated into HTOED’s 4th-level categories 


These categories show a pattern of varying growth-rates which reminds us of the 
development of the Emotion field as a whole in Figure 1. There is high growth 
in Disapproval and medium growth in Derision. Both growths are particularly 
marked in the 16th century. These fourth-level categories warrant closer inspec- 
tion (Figures 11 and 12). 
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The Sub-fields now grouped together under 02.01.18.02 ‘Derisior have one 
feature in common: they involve laughter at the victim. Usually, that laughter is 
even the aim of the activities verbalized in these fields. It could be said that the 
prototype scenario of ‘Derision differs from that of ‘ordinary’ contempt in that 
it involves three participants instead of only two. We have not only Agent and 
Patient, Contemptor and Contemptee as it were, but we also have an audience 
as a third party. 


80 —— 02.01.18.02.00 
Derision/ridicule/mockery 
70 — 02.01.18.02.01 Fact/condition 
of being mocked/ridiculed 
60 -a 02.01.18.02.02 Ridicule/ 
mockery by spec. means 
30 — 02.01.18.02.03 Banter/ 
good-humoured ridicule 
40 -& 02.01.18.02.04 Caustic/ 
ironic ridicule 
30 
—e— 02.01.18.02.05 
2 Jeering/taunting/scoffing 
20 
10 
0 


f a AA A A : r r 
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Figure 11. ‘Contempt.txt:’ 5th-level categories within ‘Derision 1500-1620 
(with HTOED numbers) 


The Sub-fields of this group (Figure 11) show a fairly regular rise throughout the 
period, with the exception of ‘Ridicule/mockery by special means’ and ‘Banter/ 
good-humoured ridicule? The first of these rises above zero only in the last decade 
of the 16th century. Banter shows a slow rise until 1590, then a slight decline. The 
decline, ironically, is around the time of Shakespeares Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, which has given us the most famous bantering couple in the history of Eng- 
lish literature. But this is hardly significant in the light of the overall tendency, a 
steady rise from the 16th century to the 20th, visible in Figure 12, which extends 
Figure 11 to the twentieth century. Within this group Banter shows the steadiest 
increase and reaches first place in the 20th century. 
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80 


—e— 02.01.18.02 
Derision/ridicule/mockery 

—o— 02.01.18.02.01 Fact/condition 
of being mocked/ridiculed 

—*— 02.01.18.02.02 Ridicule/mockery 
by spec. means 


—e— 02.01.18.02.03 Banter/ 
good-humoured ridicule 


-Æ- 02.01.18.02.04 Caustic/ironic 
ridicule 


—e— 02.01.18.02.05 
Jeering/taunting/scoffing 


Figure 12. ‘Contempt.txt:’ 5th-level categories within ‘Derision 1100-2000 


(with HTOED numbers) 


A similar picture of gradual increase emerges from the Sub-fields which the 
HTOED groups under ‘Disapproval’ (Figure 13). The increase here is, however, 
somewhat steeper, with ‘Rebuke/reproof’ rising from 44 to 109, against “Derision/ 
ridicule’ rising from 39 to 72 (Figure 11). There are two Sub-fields in this group, 
though, which show very little increase: Blame, ‘Denunciation? 
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—¢— 02.01.18.06.00 Disapproval 
—t— 02.01.18.06.01 Criticism 


---A--- 02.01.18.06.02 
Dispraise/discommendation 


—=— 02.01.18.06.03 Blame 

—*— 02.01.18.06.04 Reproach 
—e— 02.01.18.06.05 Rebuke/reproof 
—t+— 02.01.18.06.06 Denunciation 
—e— 02.01.18.06.07 Invective/abuse 


Figure 13. ‘Contempt.txt:’ 5th-level categories within ‘Disapproval’ 1500-1620 


(with HTOED numbers) 
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Above all there is one category which shows an altogether idiosyncratic picture: 
Criticism stays near the bottom until 1560 and then takes a very steep and steady 
rise which promotes it to second place in 1600. 
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Figure 14. ‘Contempt.txt:’ 5th-level categories within ‘Disapproval’ 1100-2000 
(with HTOED numbers) 


This is an intriguing picture for which only a very tentative interpretation can be 
offered. One may, first of all, wonder whether Criticism belongs under Contempt. 
When we criticize, for instance, another scholar, we will not usually feel contempt 
for him or her. But when we look at the lexical units listed under this Heading, the 
decision seems justified. Under the sub-category ‘critic’ (02.01.18.06.01|11) we 
find not only the noun critic itself (first attested in 1588), but no fewer than twelve 
nouns subsumed under the second-level sub-category ‘captious [critic]? 

The items printed in bold (Figure 15) form a solid block of 12 Tudor coinages 
preceded by only one 15th-century term and followed almost exclusively by 20th- 
century, often American expressions. The 17th/18th-century gap may of course 
be due to the well-known neglect of the 18th century by the OED (cf. Brewer), 
but then we have another area which is densely populated in the 17th and 18th 
centuries and totally void in the 16th (Figure 16). 
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n (.. captious) first year | last year 
n plucker-at 1463 1463 
n pick-fault 1546 1546 
n pick-mote 1549 1549 
n trip-taker 1556 1556 
n mome 1563 1676 
n Momus 1563 1860 
n Zoilus 1565 2000 
n caviller 1574 2000 
n find-fault 1577 1863 
n carper 1579 2000 
n sheep-biter 1589 1589 
n Zoilist 1594 2000 
n momist 1597 1626 
n word-catcher 1837 
n knocker 1898 2000 
cq og 
us 
n crabber 1909 1936 
n tearer- 1942 2000 
downer us 
n nitpicker 1951 2000 
n kvetch 1964 2000 
us sl 
Figure 15. Captious [critic] (02.01.18.06.01|11.04) 
n | (one who banters) first year last year 
n | railleur 1667 1751 
n | rallier 1678 2000 
n | banterer 1678 2000 
n | raillier 1711 1754 
n | badineur 1734 1734 
n | quiz 1797 1899 
n | quizzer 1797 2000 
n | queerer 1812 1812 
n | smoker 1812 1812 
n | persifleur 1840 2000 
n | chafter 1851 cq 1851 
n | tease 1852 cq 2000 
n | josher 1899 2000 
n | ragger 1903 2000 
n | leg-puller 1923 2000 


Figure 16. ‘One who banters’ (02.01.1802.03|05) 
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As can be seen, many of these coinages are quite short-lived, those from the 16th 
century more so than those from the 17th and 18th, which reminds us of the 
well-known fact that the English Renaissance vocabulary was marked by great in- 
ventiveness and perhaps less stability. Literary polemics seems to be an important 
factor in the Contempt vocabulary of the age. 

Similarly, we may ask whether the category ‘Derision (02.01.18.02) really be- 
longs within “Contempt? ‘Banter, after all, implies mutuality, in the Heading it is 
coupled with ‘good-humoured ridicule; and ‘taunting’ (02.01.18.02.05, coupled 
with ‘jeering’ and ‘scoffing’) goes back to French tant pour tant, ‘so much for so 
much: These forms of verbal duelling lose their interest if there is no approximate 
equality between the duellists. Contempt is not compatible with such equality. 

Perhaps it is permissible to offer a few amateur ruminations on the nature and 
function of contempt. I have said already that Contempt and Esteem are some- 
what marginal members of the Emotion field - and clearly, the final decision of 
the HTOED editors to take them out of the ‘Emotion’ category reflects a similar 
opinion. To feel contempt is to believe or think that you are of higher worth than 
the person you feel contempt for (cf. Hobbes, quoted above from the OED). Be- 
lieving and thinking are not emotional states, but they are usually connected with 
emotions. And these emotions are ambivalent. If psychologists discuss contempt 
at all, they construe it in the presence of the object. The faces which are used for 
instance by Darwin to illustrate contempt show a turning-away from the despised 
person. This is contempt in earnest. But there is also contempt played as a game, 
which we find in the flytings of heroic poetry and in the verbal contests studied 
by Labov (1972, 1974) and others. Contempt is one of the few emotions that can 
be played as a game. It is perhaps reassuring that, notwithstanding the short-term 
dip around 1600, Banter has seen a steady rise from the 15th century to the pres- 
ent day (cf. Figure 12). 


Some tentative conclusions 


The claim that the size of certain Sub-fields reflects the intellectual or emotional 
climate of their periods may look suspiciously like the linguistic folklore which 
tells us that the Inuit have many words for snow because snow is important in 
Inuit life. This vulgarized version of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis has been most 
entertainingly exposed as “The great Eskimo vocabulary hoax” (Pullum 1991). 
But there is a difference: the data on which my claim is based are solidly attested, 
and by comparing different periods within the history of one language we are ex- 
empt from the main fallacy of the hoax, of comparing incomparables. As German 
writer Kathrin Passig has succinctly put it, “Eskimo languages are polysynthetic, 
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which means that even seldom-used expressions like ‘snow that falls on a red T- 
shirt’ are combined into one word” (Passig 2006; Wikipedia contributors). But 
even if typological distance is not an issue, inferences from linguistic reality to 
social reality raise a number of rather unsettling questions. For instance, if the 
sub-fields discussed represent contempt-related activities rather than contempt 
itself, should they not be removed from the ‘Contempt’ field, would that not re- 
duce the gradient of the ‘Contempt’ curve in Figure 1, and would it not remove 
‘Contempt’ from the second place which it seems to have occupied since at least 
the 19th century? If all of this is the case, is the claim made in the title of my paper 
perhaps a mere artefact of the composition of the HTE? 

To these questions, the answer can only be a defiant ‘Yes, but? Yes, the curves 
shown in Figure 1 are an artefact of the HTE, but it does not follow that they 
are meaningless. After all, the fact that unemployment rates are artefacts in the 
sense that they are contingent on the definition of unemployment does not mean 
that they do not represent a reality. Derision, taunting, jeering and banter are 
contempt-related activities, somewhat as laughter is related to joy or weeping to 
sadness. Somewhat, though certainly not exactly. We might say that laughter and 
weeping are “more involuntary” and less socially organized than derision, banter 
and the rest. The former express the corresponding emotions more directly than 
the latter. This said, the data of the HTE do show that, beginning with the 16th 
century, a need was felt to name an increasing number of contempt-related activi- 
ties, which may suggest a growing socio-cultural importance of contempt. 

But the analysis of the HTE can offer only suggestions. Whether these stand 
up to closer inspection is a different matter. The point is that closer inspection 
now becomes possible. The HTE has identified for us fields and sub-fields whose 
size can be determined for any chosen period — and not only the size, but also the 
number of first records. Dividing Sub-fields and periods into manageable chunks, 
we can say concretely which authors, texts and text genres (according to the OED) 
contributed to the growth of which parts of the vocabulary. The history of the 
lexicon could thus be fused with the history of literature — of literature in the wid- 
est sense. 

One day, however, we will have the completed OED3 to work with, and the 
HTE and all work based on it will be out of date. But this prospect should not 
discourage us from the work which is possible now. On the contrary: the more we 
do now, the more eagerly will we expect the creation of a second HTE based on 
OED3. Comparison between the first and the second HTE should provide fasci- 
nating insights into the ways in which progress in historical lexicography affects 
our views of the history of English, but also of English literature and English cul- 
ture. May the Festschriftee live long enough to see this day! 
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Epilogue: ‘Contempt’ in the printed HTOED 


The unsettling questions have become somewhat more unsettling with the publi- 
cation of the printed HTOED. Commenting on Figure 2, I explained that the struc- 
ture of the HTOED differs from the one shown on the website. The re-structuring 
which has merged ‘Contempt’ and ‘Disrepute and has moved them from 02.02 
(Emotion) to 02.01 (“Mental capacity’) might cast doubt on the legitimacy of the 
title of my paper. In defence I can argue that most writers on the subject, follow- 
ing Hume (1739/40), Darwin (1872) and many others, accord contempt a place 
among the emotions. Contemporary psychologists even regard it as ‘universal’ 
(Ekman [Darwin 1998:254]) or ‘fundamental’ (Izard 1977:89f.). On the other 
hand, I am not aware that disrepute has ever been regarded as an emotion. One 
feels slightly churlish to pick on small infelicities in a work that comprises 236,400 
categories and subcategories and 797,120 meanings (HTOED I: ix) and which has 
taken more than 40 years to compile. But my criticism can still show a few things: 
that classification is never definitive, that sometimes it may be advisable to return 
to an earlier system. More important than these: a system that exists in the public 
domain and is open to general criticism is more conducive to intellectual progress 
than a general anarchy in which everybody starts by building their own system. 
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A lexical skirmish 


OED3 and the vocabulary of swordplay 


Joshua Pendragon and Maggie Scott 
Independent Scholar / University of Salford 


Fencing schools proliferated on the continent during the sixteenth century. In 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, the rapier arrived in Britain from Italy 
and Spain, bringing with it an entirely new fencing style. The Italian style was 
most prominent throughout the age of the rapier, gradually ceding dominance 
to the French style of small sword play in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and each new style introduced new vocabulary into English and Scots. 
This lexis is currently being re-examined as part of the revision programme 
for the Third Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary (OED3) and this paper 
considers how modern specialist knowledge of historical fencing may inform 
the editorial process. 


Keywords: lexicography, etymology, OED, fencing, swordplay, rapier, stoccato, 
lunge 


Inclusion and coverage of fencing terms in the OED 


An online search of the OED2 for the subject ‘fencing’ produces 241 results, the 
majority of which relate to swordplay. Unfortunately, as the search focuses on in- 
stances of the word ‘fencing’ in the definition text and subject labels, some results 
are irrelevant because they relate to other subjects such as ‘electric fencing’ (OED2 
s.v. electric adj.) or ‘building and fencing’ (OED2 s.v. hardwood n.), and not all 
relevant results will be detected. One of the definitions of basket, for example, is ‘a 
wickerwork protection for the hand on a sword-stick, in the form of a small bas- 
ket; ellipt. a basket-hilt sword or stick (OED2 s.v. basket n. 3.), but this data is not 
picked up by such a search as the text does not contain the word ‘fencing; nor is 
the subject label Fencing associated with the entry. Nevertheless, such searches can 
furnish the user with some indicative statistics regarding the semantic field under 
investigation. A similar search of the OED3 reveals 258 entries for the subject 
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‘fencing:! Several of the new or upgraded headword entries in the OED3 relate to 
swordplay, including main gauche n., master-prize n., prick-cast n., punta dritta 
n., punta riversa n. and repost n.1, and their inclusion provides some indication of 
the rigour of the revision programme. 

Coverage of the lexis of swordplay for the revised edition has been improved 
by several factors, some of which are relevant to historical lexicography generally, 
such as the increased availability of historical texts in searchable electronic form 
via resources including Early English Books Online and a wide range of etymologi- 
cal and historical dictionaries. There have also been several advances in the study 
of fencing history, with many more historical fencing manuals becoming more 
widely available. In 1972, James Louis Jackson published Three Elizabethan Fenc- 
ing Manuals, introducing a facsimile edition of the three surviving 16th century 
manuals printed in English to general access. Facsimile editions were rare prior 
to this, and those interested in the history of fencing relied upon the few works 
covering the subject by those who had access to the great collections, such as 
Egerton Castles Schools and Masters of Fence (1885).2 Jackson's edition became, 
along with Castle's work, the accessible foundation for those exploring the subject. 
From diverse interests such as stage combat, historical re-enactment, as well as 
the interest in historical styles of fencing as a practice of martial arts, communities 
began to form to study whatever texts could be obtained. In the 1990s, to satisfy 
the growing appetite for facsimile manuals, fencing and dance historian Dr Patri 
Pugliesi made photocopies of his own collection available and commissioned one 
of the authors of the present chapter as a researcher in London to obtain mi- 
crofilm copies of many of the manuals stored in the British Library. More data 
encouraged more interest, and, fostered by rapid internet access, subject specific 
repositories for manuscripts and printed manuals were established at such sites 
as the Association for Renaissance Martial Arts in the early twenty-first century. 
Castles work was reprinted again in 2003, and recent works on historical fencing 
range from comprehensive, academic works such as Sydney Anglos The Martial 
Arts of Renaissance Europe (2000) to purportedly practical guides to self-defence, 
such as Fred Hutchinson’s The Modern Swordsman (1998). 


1. The search results discussed in this paper relate to searches of the online dictionary con- 
ducted in January 2010. 


2. Works by Egerton Castle on the subject of fencing have occasionally been cited in the OED 
(14 examples found). 


3. For further information see the Associations website: <http://www.thehaca.org>. 
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A brief introduction to the history of swordplay 


Before exploring fencing terminology in detail, it may be helpful to begin with an 
introduction to the subject of swordplay and to seat this within its historical con- 
text. Typically, the objective in any contest between two people similarly armed 
is to land an attack on one’s adversary while not being hit one’s self. However, in 
order to land a successful attack, a combatant must bring himself close enough 
for his adversary to potentially land an attack of his own. Thus, there are actually 
two concurrent contests, one for control of proximity and one for control of the 
weaponry. The challenge to the fencing master is therefore to determine the most 
effective method(s) of placing oneself potentially in harm’s way in order to suc- 
cessfully reach the target. Systems of swordplay are essentially descriptions of pre- 
ferred weapons, techniques, and methods of achieving optimal striking proximity 
to the adversary. These various systems or schools of swordplay have had differing 
levels of impact on the English language, reflecting their shifting dominance over 
time in British society. From an examination of these systems and their influence 
on culture, it is possible to gain a number of insights into the ways in which these 
schools have affected the language. 

Determining the existence, popularity, and dominance of different schools 
requires a close examination of their artefacts - the swords themselves; fencing 
manuals; guild and academy records (see especially Berry 1991); legal statutes 
governing swords and fencing; paintings and other decorative arts (Norman 
1980); and literature including plays, poetry, and memoirs. Across Europe, the 
rise in popularity of the ‘dress sword’ in the 15th and 16th centuries freed sword 
design from the constraints of military functionality (Norman 1980:29-31). This 
in turn saw fencing masters devise new systems, and if the sword of an influential 
European court grew popular in a different country, masters and their systems 
quickly followed. As French is the current international language of fencing, and 
the French style of fencing is largely dominant, it is a good reminder of the transi- 
tional phases during the adoption of a fencing style. Though the small sword and 
its French style of fencing gains popularity in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, in 1747 Capt. J. Godfrey writes that the French find: 


... us [the English] very apt Scholars, and being willing to be our distinguished 
Masters, they brought in the Flanconade and many tawdry Embroideries, which 
they are as famous for inventing, as, I am sorry to say, we are degenerate enough 
to imitate, and even mimic. Pity! that we should be so fond of imitating a Nation, 
who have always been deceiving us. (Godfrey 1747: 13) 
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A short summary of the popularity of foreign fencing styles in England, with 
particular reference to London, provides a context for analysing their diachronic 
influence on the English language. Imported methods did not arrive in a stylis- 
tic vacuum in the 16th century, as there already existed a style of combat with 
which foreign systems would compete or combine. While it could be argued that 
a fairly consistent style of combat was taught in England at this time, this is only 
one moment in a continuum of adopting new techniques and weaponry; fenc- 
ing styles can be likened to cuisine in the sense of fashion and integration. Most 
major European cities in the sixteenth century had guilds, corporations, or other 
fraternal bodies - such as the Marxbrudern in Germany and the Arte Palestrine in 
Spain - to protect their commercial interests with regard to teaching swordplay 
and certifying instructors. London was no exception, having the Masters of the 
Noble Science of Defence from at least 1540 (Turner & Soper 1990:9). 


Etymology and the history of swordplay 


‘There are a number of ways in which dictionaries can act as effective tools when 
providing information about specialist vocabulary. Yet the picture they present 
may not always be as complete as the non-specialist reader may at times assume, 
and aspects of lexicographical methodology may unintentionally mislead. For ex- 
ample, the Middle French etymology for the word rapier (OED3 s.v. rapier n.), 
might suggest to a reader that the object itself also originated in France. Contrary 
to such an assumption, the only debate amongst historians is whether the weapon 
is of Spanish or Italian origin. The dictionary notes two possible origins for Mid- 
dle French (espee) rapiere and refers readers to the further discussion in Norman 
(1980: 20-21): 


The French etymon has been etymologized < rape RAPE n.6 + -iere (compare 
-IER suffix), with allusion to a similarity between early weapons of this type and 
a rasp or file, owing to the shape of the hilt or the rough appearance of the blade. 
Middle French espee rapiere has alternatively been analysed as a loan-blend < es- 
pee EPEE n. + rapiere (in Spanish espada ropera, lit. ‘dress sword’ (1445 or earlier; 
now hist.) < espada sword (see ÉPÉE n.) ... (OED3 s.v. rapier n.) 


Norman explains that European arms and armour historian Claude Blair has 
argued for a connection with Spanish espada ropera, the earliest record of which 
appears in the 1468 post-mortem inventory of the goods of the Spanish Duke 
Alvaro de Zuniga (1980: 20). The characteristics of the espada ropera are consist- 
ent with those of the weapon later designated (espee) rapiere in French and rapier 
in English. It is also interesting to note that in Giles Duwes’ An introductorie for 
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to lerne to rede, to pronounce, and to speake Frenche trewly (1532 or 1533) la ra- 
piere is translated as the spannyshe sworde (Norman 1980: 20). Further evidence 
of a Spanish association with the rapier itself can be found in Worke for Cutlers: 
Or A Merry Dialogue betweene Sword, Rapier and Dagger, an anonymous short 
theatrical sketch written for performance in Cambridge in 1615. This work, in 
which these three anthropomorphised weapons argue about their individual 
strengths and weaknesses, has the character Sword remark of Rapier “I defie him 
base Spaniard” (Anon. 1615:line 32). The dictionary hedges its bets somewhat 
with the caveat that “the Spanish form seems to be rare and presents some pho- 
nological difficulty” (OED3 s.v. rapier n.), but given the evolution of the physical 
object, the etymology suggested by Blair fits more aptly than any other theory 
advanced to date.4 

Another interesting if culturally problematic issue occurs when dictionary 
users are looking for the earliest occurrences of specific items of lexis in the dif- 
ferent Germanic languages of Britain. The earliest known example of the word 
rapier occurs in the early sixteenth-century Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer 
for Scotland, as documented in the OED3 (s.v. rapier n.) and A Dictionary of the 
Older Scottish Tongue (DOST; s.v. rappier n.). Here we find record of payments 
“For gilt hilt and plomet to the rappyer and ane new scheith to it” (1503) and 
“For bynding of ane riding sword, ane rappyer, and binding of Wallas sword with 
cordis of silk” (1505; DOST s.v. rappier n.). Given that the OED has maintained 
its policy of regarding Scots as a dialect of English, the dictionary regards these 
citations as providing evidence of the earliest known use of the word in English. It 
would be more accurate to say that this provides evidence of the earliest use of the 
word in Scots, and while it is interesting that the Scots evidence predates evidence 
from England by almost half a century, such information is masked by the OED’s 
methodology.> While it is beyond the scope of this paper to investigate the rea- 
sons for the Scottish evidence being earlier, perhaps, say, because of the influence 
of the Auld Alliance between Scotland and France, the cultural context should not 
be ignored with considering the lexical evidence. Anyone interested in tracking 
down the earliest known occurrence of rapier in an English source would have to 
look further than the OED to find their answer. The earliest English evidence for 
the word appears to be the example recorded in the post-mortem inventory of 
Henry VIII in 1547 (Norman 1980:21). This information does not appear in the 


4. There is no obviously cognate or related term in Italian; the rapier was known simply as 
spada, i.e. ‘sword? 


5. Scots is now recognised as a language by the Scottish and UK Governments in accordance 
with the European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages. See Scott (2008) for a discus- 
sion of some of the implications of the OED’s policy of regarding Scots as a dialect of English. 
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OED2 or OED3. The earliest English source cited in the OED3 is Richard Eden’s 
A Treatyse of the Newe India (1553), translated from the Latin Cosmographia by 
Sebastian Münster (OED3 s.v. rapier n.).6 


Etymology and swordplay: measure 


English swordplay was influenced by various schools and masters, particularly 
those of Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and French origin. Spain was influential in 
the sixteenth century in part because it was the gateway to the wealth of the New 
World, though later in the century, Italian influence from the centres of Florence 
and Venice rose to dominance. In the latter half of the seventeenth century, as has 
already been noted, the popularity of the French court led to changes in English 
fashion regarding weaponry and swordplay. French had firmly established itself as 
the international language of the sport of fencing by the nineteenth century and 
the popularity of French style and terminology persisted even beyond the point 
when the sword ceased to be a part of regular attire, and fencing existed only as 
a sport. This prolonged association with French may in part be responsible for 
instances where fencing terms have been taken to be French in origin, yet further 
investigation reveals a different etymology. 

In the case of the word measure, for example, the OED2 gave a French etymol- 
ogy for all meanings of the word including ‘the distance of one fencer from an- 
other as determined by the length of his reach when lunging or thrusting’ (OED2 
s.v. measure n. 2.e.). The earliest known example was a literary use of the word, 
in Shakespeares Two Gentlemen of Verona, but earlier evidence has been found 
in more literal contexts.” The revised entry now includes a significant antedating 
from an English translation of an Italian fencing manual in which measure trans- 
lates misura: 


8. ... d. Fencing. = DISTANCE n. 5b. Also in military contexts. Also fig. 

1594 I. G. tr. G. di Grassi His True Arte of Def. II. sig. Bb, Men consider not either 
of aduantage, time, or measure, but alwaies their manner is..to strike by the most 
short waie. a1616 SHAKESPEARE Two Gentlemen of Verona (1623) V. iv. 125 
Come not within the measure of my wrath. ... 


6. Eden writes: “A rede is to them in the stede of sworde, rapyre, & iauelyne. And are therefore 
seldom slayne in the warres,’ (Eden 1553: Dvij), translating from the original: “Harundo apd 
eos lancez ac ensis, gladij que vicem suppler, ob id perraro in przlio occumbunt” (Münster 
1544: 1091); the Latin source does not provide an etymon for Eden’s rapyre. 


7. Inthe OED2 the Shakespeare quotation was dated 1591, but this has been revised to a1616 
for the OED3. 
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The text of the etymology has also been revised, taking note of the original Ital- 
ian source: “In sense 8d after Italian misura (1570 in the passage translated in 
quot. 1594 at sense 8d)” (OED3 s.v. measure n.). This example highlights one of 
the difficulties often encountered by etymologists; without a knowledge of the di 
Grassi translation, or a specialist knowledge of the influences of different fencing 
schools, such connections might easily be overlooked. 


Etymology and swordplay: lunge 


Similar or indeed more radical changes may be anticipated when the dictionary 
material for Junge ‘a thrust with a sword’ is revised. Currently, the entry states the 
following: 


lunge n.2 
... Also 8-9 longe, 9 lounge. [Aphetic var. of ALLONGE, ELONGE.] 

1. a. A thrust with a sword (spec. in Fencing) or other weapon. 
1748 SMOLLETT Rod. Rand. xii. (1804) 62 My adversary..made a great many half 
longes, skipping backward at every push. 1780 T. DAVIES Mem. Garrick (1781) I. 
iii. 23 With the first lunge he killed his adversary. ... (OED2 s.v. lunge n.2) 


There is evidence that the word was in use in English over a century before the 
date of the first quotation in the OED2. The variant spelling longe is attested ear- 
lier, in G. Hale’s Private Schoole of Defence (1614): 


Objection V. IN single Rapier, and Rapier and Dagger, they teach all their Schol- 
lers ... Stucks, otherwise Longe, to throw them into hit without disordering their 
adverse Rapier: and doe likewise teach Passages, to runne them right forward upon 
their enemie. Resolution. To my knowledge there is no offending Longe, other- 
wise Stuck, upon any man, with any safetie, without disorder: and no Passage that 
is done without shift, can be without great danger. (Hale 1614: Sig. C1) 


The OED’s account of the etymology of lunge was inferred at the time of writing, 
and linked neatly with other extant entries in the First Edition. However, there 
are some weaknesses to this explanation. The quotation evidence for allonge ‘a 
lunge, thrust’ is extremely scant, consisting only of references to other dictionar- 
ies: “1731 BAILEY, Allonge, a thrust or pass at the enemy. 1755 in JOHNSON; and 
in mod. Dicts? (OED2 s.v. allonge n.1). Connections with elonge are also rather 
tenuous, given that there is only one cited source supporting use of this word as 
a fencing term (OED2 s.v. elonge). This quotation is from William Hope’s A New 
Short and Easy Method of Fencing (1707; 1796 reprint). Hope seems to be the 
only writer who uses this word in this way. It first appears in his late seventeenth- 
century work, the Sword Mans Vade Mecum, where he introduces it with an ex- 
planation and etymology, as though consciously coining a new term: 
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Now it is most certain, that all Thrusts given only with a Spring or Jerk of the 
Arm, are a great deal more Strong, Quick, and Firme, then when they are per- 
formed with an Elonge, because the Elonging or Stretching the rest of your Body, 
weakneth and taketh away both the Force of the Spring, and Quickness of the 
Thrust. (Hope 1691: 46) 


A connection between lunge and allonge is also a natural inference because the 
latter derives from French allonge ‘lengthening, drawing out; so this would have 
been an attractive solution, given that the date range of the quotations (1748- 
1885) mirrors the period at which the French School of fencing was dominant 
in Britain. However, there is no evidence that French allonge was ever used as a 
term for the lunge, and the equivalent modern French word is fente. Knowing that 
the word dates back at least as far as the seventeenth century in English and may 
therefore have connections with different historical fencing schools might lead 
future editors to consider an Italian etymon, a likely candidate being botta lunga 
‘long attack’ This term is chiefly associated with seventeenth century Italian fenc- 
ing master Ridolfo Capoferro (Anglo 2000: 117). 


Swordplay in England 


From the Middle Ages, England’s laws and customs regarding the teaching of 
fencing were often in conflict. While military tutelage in feats of arms was consid- 
ered an appropriate attainment for the elite, English schools of fence were open to 
all who could either afford instruction, or were skilful enough to offer a practical 
contribution as teachers. Fencing historian J. D. Aylward asserts that these schools 
had unsavoury aspects ascribed to them, with the result that Edward I in 1286 
banned any such school within the city of London. The statute states: 


As fools who delight in their folly do learn to fence with buckler, and thereby 
are encouraged in their follies, it is provided that none shall keep school for, nor 
teach the art of fence within the City of London under pain of imprisonment for 
forty days. (Aylward 1956: 8) 


How effectively this statute was enforced is difficult to gauge, but some records 
do indicate that fencing masters fell foul of the law on occasion. One record from 
1311 relates: 


Master Roger le Skirmisour attached because indicted for holding a school for 
fencing (de skirmeria) and drawing young men together, sons of respectable par- 
ents, to the wasting of their property and injury of their own characters. Pleads 
not guilty and puts himself on the country. Found guilty and committed to prison. 

(Sharpe 1902: 266) 
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In practice, fencing masters typically ran their schools in areas where such stat- 
utes did not apply. Being a fencing master was not considered a legitimate profes- 
sion, and as a result there are a number of instances where those known to teach 
fencing are listed in legal records with alternate occupations, such as ‘fishmonger’ 
or ‘wiredrawer’ (Aylward 1956: 15). It is not until the reign of James VI & I that the 
occupation of ‘fencing master’ is recognised as a legitimate profession (Pardoel 
1996:202). The illegality of fencing until this time may in part be responsible for 
the paucity of surviving evidence from this period; few fencing treatises exist in 
manuscript form and the first extant printed manual is an English translation of 
an Italian master Giacomo di Grassi’s work in 1594. That said, it is clear that the 
practice existed throughout the sixteenth century, and a notable contradiction is 
that although fencing was prohibited, most members of the male population were 
expected to take up arms if the nation required it. Roger Ascham’s Toxophilus 
(1545), written in the interests of national defence, draws attention to the neglect 
of archery and the popularity of fencing: 


For of fence all mooste in euerye towne, there is not onely Masters to teache it, 
wyth his Prouostes, Vsshers, Scholers and other names of arte & Schole, but there 
hath not fayled also, whyche hathe diligently and well fauouredly written it and is 
set out in Printe that euery man maye rede it. (Medine 2002: 95) 


None of these texts have surfaced, and while Italy, Spain, Germany and France 
started to print manuals in the sixteenth century, no native English manual is 
known to have appeared prior to the publication of G. Hale’s Private Schoole of 
Defence (1614). In one rare instance, in a manuscript dating from the first half 
of fifteenth century, an anonymous poem mentions several established fencing 
terms (italicised in the extract below) that continue to be used throughout the 
following century: 


Fresly smyte thy strokis by dene (i.e. straight on), 
And hold wel thy lond thath hyt may be sene, 
Thy rakys, thy rowndis, thy quarters aboute, passes; cuts; blows 
Thy stoppis, thy foynys, lete hem fast rowte. patries; thrusts 
Thy spryngys, thy quarters, thy rabetis also, blows; beats 
Bere a goode eye and lete thy hond go. 
(Add. MS 3542, ll. 25-30 in Wright & Halliwell 1845: I, 309; 
our italics and glosses) 


While no evidence of the printed works Ascham refers to remain, there is much 
more surviving information regarding the fencing schools to which he refers. In 
July 1540, a group calling themselves the Masters of the Noble Science of Defence 
received the following commission from Henry VIII: 
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... to enquire and search, in all parts of England, Wales, and Ireland, for persons 
being scholars of the said science of defence ... and ... take any scholar so misus- 
ing himself before the nearest justice of the peace to be bound in sufficient sure- 
ties not to repeat his offences ... (Gairdner and Brodie 1896: 477) 


In short, this document gave the London Masters the right to stop or have detained 
any instructor who was not a member of their corporation, should they choose to 
do so. This sweeping power does not change the fact that the occupation of fenc- 
ing master remained an avocation; fencing schools were still prohibited within 
the City of London. 

Whenever rapiers physically appeared in London, they had become popular 
enough and characteristically long enough by 1557 that a royal proclamation 
was issued limiting their length. This legal instrument was intended to combat 
the efforts of those described as “diverse naughty and insolent persons,” who, 
“for the accomplishment of their naughty purposes and quarrels have caused 
swords and rapiers to be made of a much greater length than heretofore hath 
been accustomed or is decent to use and wear” (Hughes and Larkin 1969: II, 
73). The Proclamation of Philip and Mary Regulating Length and Use of Weap- 
ons, issued at Greenwich on the 17th March 1557, stated that “henceforth no 
person or persons, ... do use or wear ... nor sell, any sword or rapier above the 
length of a yard and a half-quarter in the blade at the most” (Hughes and Larkin 
1969: II, 73). Similar statutes of apparel were issued in 1562 and 1566 (Hughes 
and Larkin 1969: II, 187-192, 278-283), indicating that the ‘problem’ was prov- 
ing persistent. 

In 1574, a further sumptuary statute (a legal instrument regulating the dress 
of certain classes of citizen) was issued by Elizabeth I, decreeing that “None shall 
wear spurs, swords, rapiers, daggers, ... except knights and barons’ sons, and oth- 
ers of higher degree or place, and gentlemen in ordinary office attendant upon 
the Queens majesty’s person” (Hughes and Larkin 1969: 381-386). By 1580 the 
wearing of such weapons was further restricted to “None ... under the degree 
of a knight of the order, one of the Privy Council, [or] a gentleman of the privy 
chamber” (Hughes and Larkin 1969:II, 454-462). The proclamation of 1566, 
mentioned above, also included the following instructions: 


... because it is daily seen what disorders do grow ... by the increase of numbers 
of persons taking upon them to teach the multitude of the common people to 
play at all kind of weapons, and for that purpose set up schools, called schools of 
fence, in places inconvenient, tending to the great disorder of people ... therefore 
her majesty ordereth and commandeth that no teacher of fence shall keep any 
school or common place of resort in any place of the realm but within the liber- 
ties of some of the cities of the realm; ... (Hughes and Larkin 1969: II, 278) 
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Legal documents relating to the development of fencing schools can provide some 
insights into the terminology of swordplay during this period, but literary sources 
and the works of English fencing masters also provide some useful information. 
In the literature of the period there are a number of references to the continental- 
isms of style and language often associated with gentlemen returning to Britain 
from their “Grand Tour’ That these innovations were often perceived as preten- 
tious affectations is reflected in such texts as Romeo and Juliet, where, for example, 
Mercutio mockingly describes Tybalt as “the very butcher of a silk button, a duel- 
list, a duellist; a gentleman of the very first house, of the first and second cause: ah, 
the immortal ‘passado’! the ‘punto reverso! the ‘hay’!” (Wells & Taylor 1988: 347; 
see further Holmer 1994). Not only English writers, but English fencing masters 
also reacted negatively to many of these newly imported ideas, and it is the detrac- 
tors’ descriptions of foreign masters that provide most data about both the natives 
and the incomers. 


Italian fencing masters in England 


George Silver’s Paradoxes of Defence (1599) is, essentially, one long admonition 
of foreign fencing, and he derides those of his countrymen who “..like degen- 
erate sons, have forsaken our forefathers virtues with their weapons, and have 
lusted like men sick of a strange ague, after the strange vices and devices of Italian, 
French, and Spanish fencers” (Jackson 1972: 494). Silver criticises Italian swords- 
men “who teach us offence, not defence, and to fight, as Diogenes’ scholars were 
taught to dance, to bring their lives to an end by Art” (Jackson 1972:495). He 
also argues that the rapier (which he associates with the Italian school, despite its 
Spanish connections) is unsuitable to the battlefield, asking whether it could: 


... hew asunder [the enemy’s] pikes with a Stocata, a Reversa, a Dritta, a Strama- 
son or other such tempestuous terms? No, these toys are fit for children, not for 
men, for straggling boys of the camp, to murder poultry, not for men of honor to 
try the battle with their foes. (Jackson 1972: 496) 


Silver’s use of these terms demonstrates his familiarity with the fencing school 
he condemns. His descriptions of three Italian masters also demonstrate a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the subject. He describes in vivid detail the fencing 
school that was established in 1576 by Rocco Bonetti on the site of an earlier one 
in Blackfriars, including an account of his high rates and high-status clientele 
(Jackson 1972:562-563). Bonetti attempted numerous times, without success, to 
get the Privy Council to intervene in the matter of his constant harassment from 
the London Masters of Defence (Aylward 1956: 39-49). 
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Silver relates that on one occasion, a tall and “merrie” man, Austen Bagger, 
went to Bonetti’s home and asked him to defend his honour. When Bonetti came 
out he was bested, and Bagger “closed with him, and struck up his heels, and cut 
him over the breech, and trod upon him, and most grievously hurt him under 
his feet. Yet in the end Austin of his good nature gave him his life, and there left 
hi[m]” (Jackson 1972: 564). A less charitable interpretation might be that a drunk 
came to Bonetti’s house, perhaps with several accomplices, shouting insults until 
Bonetti came out, where he was assaulted. Silver argues that Bonetti only engaged 
in any form of combat during this and one further incident, when he was severely 
beaten by a group of oarsmen (Jackson 1972: 564). Either of these events may have 
led to Bonetti’s recorded death in an unknown hospital in 1587, although Silver 
remains silent on this point. 

After Bonetti, the school was most likely run by his assistant Jeronimo, who 
is joined in 1590 by Vincentio Saviolo, whose treatise Vincentio Saviolo his Prac- 
tise (1595) introduces many Italian borrowings of fencing terms, and is arguably 
the source of the continental fencing terms that Silver condemns, as discussed 
above. Saviolo himself has a presence in the literature of his age. He is referred to 
in several works by notable writers of the period including Jonson, Shakespeare 
and Florio (see further discussion in Holmer 1994, McConchie 2002 and Aylward 
1956:51-57). Unlike Bonetti, who drew upon his military experience for his bona 
fides, Saviolo had already been a master of arms in Padua. He travelled to Eng- 
land via Spain and considered his own fencing style to be a combination of Italian 
and Spanish (Aylward 1956:51). Saviolo and Jeronimo also quarrelled with the 
Masters of Defence, and Silver (along with his brother) challenged Saviolo to a 
public exhibition of skills with a wide range of weapons (including the battle axe). 
According to Silver, Saviolo did not respond to this invitation. There are many 
other examples of the Masters of Defence exhibiting hostility towards these Italian 
incomers; Jeronimos death at the hands of a man named Cheese, Silver explains, 
proves the superiority of the sword over the rapier (Jackson 1972:570). There is 
no record of Saviolos death, aside from Silver’s words that “this Vincentio proved 
himselfe a stout man not long before he died, that it might be seene in his lifetime 
he had bene a gallant” (Jackson 1972: 565-570). 

It is perhaps notable that these three Italian masters are all dead by the time 
Silver’s Paradoxes of Defence is published in 1599, and that all three had suffered 
violent assault. Given that the Masters of Defence actively sought to protect their 
monopoly of fencing instruction, the deaths of the Italians invites speculation as 
to whether the Londoners were willing to resort to other methods when legal ac- 
tion was unavailable. 

The title of Saviolo’s Vincentio Saviolo his Practice, and the disparity between 
his fairly basic skills with English (as described by Silver) and the refined English 
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used in the treatise, have led to some speculation regarding the authorship of 
the work. It has been suggested that the author may have been John Florio, and 
others have found this a credible yet unverifiable speculation (Aylward 1956: 60, 
Rossi 1990: 172, Anglo 2000: 100). Florio, who is cited in over 3300 entries in the 
OED3 (predominantly from his Worlde of Wordes (1598) and Queen Anna’s New 
World of Words (1611)) is clearly referring to Saviolo in Florios second frutes (1591) 
when his dialogue refers to an Italian fencing master with the initials V. S. who 
“lookes like Mars himselfe” (Florio 1591: 117). Given the specialist knowledge re- 
quired, it seems fair to presume that Vincentio Saviolo his Practice was ghost writ- 
ten by someone with a good knowledge of Italian. While Saviolo was influenced 
by Italian and Spanish fencing styles, his ‘translator’ may have rendered some of 
Saviolo’s Spanish terms by their Italian cognates. In the year prior to the publica- 
tion of Saviolos work, a translation of Giacomo di Grassi’s Ragione di adoprar 
sicuramente Arme (1570) was translated into English as His True Arte of Defence 
(1594) by an author known only as “I. G., gentleman.” As already noted, this is the 
oldest surviving printed fencing manual in English. Unlike in Saviolo’ treatise, 
all technical terms have been translated into English. The translator had difficulty 
with the original work’s use of the word spada for any kind of sword, and the fol- 
lowing ‘advertisement’ appears after the author’s epistle: 


Fynding this worde Sworde generally used, I take it to have been the better trans- 
lated, if in steede therof the Rapier had been inserted: a weapon more usuall for 
Gentlemens wearing, and fittest for causes of offence and defence. Besides that, 
in Italie where Rapier and Dagger is commonly worne and used, the Sworde (if it 
be not an arming Sword) is not spoken of. (Jackson 1972:9) 


All of the illustrations from di Grassi’s original Italian edition were reproduced 
in the English version as prints from woodcuts, with the result that the images 
themselves underwent a process of translation. In the English edition, the fencer 
is represented as bearded rather than clean-shaven and the clothes and sword are 
also altered to what was arguably English fashion. In one illustration in the 1594 
edition the heel of the fencer’s left (or back) leg is raised off the ground, while the 
corresponding image in the Italian edition, in keeping with the Italian style, is not 
(Jackson 1972: 109 and di Grassi 1570: 86). 


Spanish influences on swordplay in England 
When examining the different influences on English fencing during this period, it 


is perhaps worth considering the possibility that the two illustrations referenced 
above depicting raised heels may reflect the Spanish style, which involved an 
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emphasis of circling one’s opponent. If we consider the Spanish style of fencing 
made famous by Jerónimo Sanchez de Carranza’s Trata de la philosophia de las 
armas (published in various forms in 1569, 1582, 1600, 1616), or of his student 
Don Luis Pacheco Narvaez, who went on to be one of the most prolific writers of 
fencing manuals in the seventeenth century (published twelve times starting in 
1600), this seemingly minor detail could be of importance. 

Silver discusses his understanding of the Spanish style in almost the same 
level of detail as he describes the that of the Italians, remarking that “The Spaniard 
is now thought to be a better man with his rapier than is the Italian, Frenchman, 
high Almaine or any other country man whatsoever” (Jackson 1972:511). He 
only mentions German and French fencing styles in passing, and the comparative 
length of his description of the Spanish style indicates the fashion for this style in 
1590s London. Carranza is mentioned by Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists 
including Ben Jonson, who refers to his efficacy in Every Man in His Humour: 
<.. and ’t were my case now, I should send him a chartel, presently. The basti- 
nado! A most proper, and sufficient dependance, warranted by the great Caranza” 
(1598: Act 1, Sc. 5, 1. 97 in Wilkes 1999). In Beaumont and Fletcher’s Love’ Pil- 
grimage (c1615), Carranza is quoted as an authority on honour: 


Gov. Restore each Man his Weapon. 
Zanch. It seems thou hast not read Caranza, Fellow, I must have reparation of 
Honour, As well as this: I find that wounded. 
Gov. Sir, I did not know your Quality, if I had, ’Tis like I should have done you 
more respects. 
Zanch. It is sufficient by Caranza’s Rule. 
Eug. I know it is, Sir. 
Zanch. Have you read Caranza, Lady ? 
Eug. If you mean him that writ upon the Duel, He was my Kinsman. 
(Beaumont and Fletcher 1969: 314) 
A character in Ben Jonsons Newe Inne (1631) praises Carranza and calls Narvaez 
“the sole Master, Now, of the world” (Jonson 1631: Act 2, Sc. 5, Il. 107-110). In 
1673, Carranza’s work is still considered relevant reading for duellists in Richard 
Leigh’s The Transproser Rehearsd (Leigh 1673: 44). Carranza and Narvaez are ref- 
erenced in further works by contemporary dramatists, yet there is no evidence 
that a translation of their works ever existed in England, even though the Spanish 
style was synthesised in Girard Thibault d'Anvers’ Academie de lespée, published 
in French at Leiden in 1628 and one of the most elaborate manuals ever produced. 
Consequently, the existence of Spanish masters in London prior to the Italian 
masters must be inferred by their literary, and arguably lexical, footprints. 
In order to better assess this question of Italian versus Spanish origins and 
etymologies, it may be useful to consider a test case, namely that of the stockado. 
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The stockado revisited: A note 


As McConchie has argued, it is not entirely clear that there is real substance to 
Sergio Rossis suggestion that the borrowing of Italian fencing terms into Eng- 
lish was prompted by the fencing manuals, particularly when we consider that 
terms such as stoccado, passado and imbrocado pre-date the manuals themselves 
(McConchie 2002: 86). Nevertheless, the gaps between the dates of first attesta- 
tion in manuals and other sources are not extreme. In the case of passado, the 
form passata occurs in Saviolo (1595) with passado appearing only slightly later, 
in Shakespeares Romeo and Juliet (1597; OED3 s.v. passado n.). 

McConchie also asserts that the weapon represented by stocado in Hester’s 
translations of Fioravante was “probably a dagger, a rapier being too long and un- 
wieldy if the assailant grabbed the victim as described” (McConchie 2002: 80). It 
seems likely that stocado is (in this case at least) related to the term estocade, docu- 
mented in the OED2 with the following evidence: “1579 FENTON Guicciard. II. 
104 Rodolphe Gonzague..was so hurt in the face with an estockado by a french 
man. Ibid., Euery one beganne..to lay handes vpon their masses, estokados, and 
other short weapons” (OED2 s.v. estocade n.). An earlier use of stoccado in a figu- 
rative context occurs in Thomas Wilson’s A discourse uppon usurye: 


I haue neede of money, and deale wyth a broaker, ... askyng what he thinketh 
willbe my losse, he aunswereth, not paste twelue pounde in the hundred. When 
I come to receiue, I do finde that I lose more then twentye in the hundred ... 
I beinge greeued with my losse, doe charge the broaker, and saye, that I wil not 
receiue the money wyth suche losse, the merchaunt aunswereth, that he wyl not 
take his wares againe, and hauing my bille, careth not what become of me that 
haue borowed: this is called a double stoccado, that is to saye, the stycking blowe, 
or the double stabbe. (Wilson 1572: Fo. 100, Sig. Diiij) 


Another early example occurs in a Scots text dated 1569-73: “Giff there be ony 
stout carle that will fight, set me till him, and I sall give him an culbado, with an 
stochado” (Pitcairn 1836:6). DOST etymologises this word from Italian stoccata 
(DOST s.v. Stochado n.), though it is interesting to note that this form incorpo- 
rates the -ado suffix and is accompanied by the term culbado, apparently unat- 
tested in English sources. 

Given that there does appear to already be some familiarity with these terms 
in literary sources and other technical sources such as medical texts where specific 
wounds are discussed, this discussion raises a number of questions (McConchie 
2002: 80). As McConchie notes, the earliest known example of stockado in English 
occurs in John Hester’s translations of works by Leonardo Fioravante where it 
appears in the plural as stocados (1580) and stockadoes (1582). McConchie draws 
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attention to these spellings in part because of the association of the suffix -ado 
with Spanish and Portuguese (2002: 80; OED2 s.v. -ado, suffix). While this may be 
coincidental, and the use of the suffix may simply indicate analogous formations 
in -ado, it is interesting that a number of such terms exist, inviting some reinves- 
tigation of the relationship between the introduction of different fencing schools 
to England. Considered together with the echoes of Spanish fencing styles found 
in literature and illustrations, as discussed above, the tendency for fencing terms 
and their variants to occur with this ending may point to a hitherto unrecognised 
level of Spanish influence. 


Conclusion 


The examples of lexis discussed in this paper highlight some of the problems 
faced by lexicographers compiling dictionary entries that deal specifically with 
historical fencing terms. The paper also considers some of the cultural ‘mismatch- 
es that can occur when data is considered purely in terms of surviving linguistic 
evidence, with little or no reference to expert historical opinion. An examination 
of the evolving chronology of Italian, Spanish and French waves of influence on 
English swordplay from the sixteenth century onwards reveals a wide range of 
data that can then be used to inform our knowledge of the changing lexical and 
material culture of weaponry. It is clear that hoplologists and etymologists could 
at times come together more effectively when providing a full etymological and 
cultural picture of the ways that specific artefacts have ‘travelled’ both physically 
and linguistically to Britain from continental sources. From an examination of 
this evidence, it is also clear that there are a number of hints in the extant record 
of fencing terms and illustrations that point towards a hitherto unrecognised in- 
fluence from Spanish fencing schools. 
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